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The Dramas of Bhasa 

By 

JyOTiSCHANDRA GhaTAK, M.A. 

Book I 

4 

The Age of Bhasa 

The thirteen dramas of the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series which have been published by MM. T. Gai^pati 
^stri and have been ascribed to Bhasa have created 
quite a sensation in the literary as well as in the historical 


world. The dramas are : — 

1. Svapna<vasava-dattani ... (3 Acts) 

'2. Pratijha<Yaugandharayapam ... {6 „ ), 

3. Pancaratram ... ... (3 „ ). 

4. Avi-matakam ... ... (6 „ ), 

6. BSla>caritam ... ... * (5 „ ). 

6. Madhyama-vyayoga ... (1 Act ), 

7. Data-vakyam ... ... (1 

8. Data-ghatOtkacam . . . ... (1 „ ) 

9. Karpa-bharam ... ... (] „ ) 

10. Uru-bhangara ... ... (1 „ ) 

11. Abhkeka-natakam ... ... (6 Acts) 

12. Carudattam ... ... , (4 „ ) 

IS. Pratima*natakam ... ... (7 » ) 


Now, there have been two schools, to speak broddly, 
as regards their view about the antiquity of^these works ; 
one school holding that the author was the well-known 
Bhasa mentioned honourably by both Kalidasa and 
Bapabhatta, while the other maintaining that the author 
of these works is not Bhasa at all ; he must be an 
unknown Bhasa, a Pseudo- Bhasa, who flourished after 
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EgHdasa and Baija, very probably in the latter part of 
the 7 th cbnturyor in the 8th century A.D. 

Now, those scholars who believe that the author of 
these works is Bhasa and the true BhSsa alluded to by 
E&lidasa and Banabbatta, fall broadly* into four classes : — 

(1) One group holding that this Bhasa was anterior 
even to Kautilya and flourished before the 1 th century B. C. 

(2) The second maintaining, that the poet came after 
Kautilya but before Patanjali, that is he flourished between 
4ith century B.C., and 2nd century B.C. 

(3) The third believing, that the poet came after 
Patanjali but before Asvaghosa that is to say, flourishing 
between 2nd century B. C. and 2nd century or 3rd 
century A.D. 

(4) The fourth saying, that the poet came after Asva- 
ghOsa but before Kalidasa that is to say flourishing between 
2nd or 3rd century A.D. and 5th or 6th century A.D. 

To the Pseudo-Bhasa school belong Mr. Barnett 
(L.D.), Bhatta Nathasvami and others (vide J. B. A. S., 
1921, p. 687 ; Indian Antiquary, 1916, p. 189) ; (Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institute, 1920.) 

To the Ist subdivision of the True-Bhasa school 
belong Mr. T. Ganapati Sastri, Hiralal Amritlal Shah 
and many others. {Vide Introductions to Svapna and 
Pratima; Indian Antiquary, 1916, pp. 112-15, pp. 126-29). 

To the 4th subdivision, belong Lesny and others. 
{Vide Z.D.M.G., 1918, pp. 203 1). 

Now let us first weigh the arguments of the Pseudo- 
Bhasa school on the one hand and the True-Bhasa on 
the other. , 

The Pseudo-Bhasa school fortifies itself chiefly on 
the following grounds — 

(1) That, of the fourteen verses ascribed to Bhg,sa by 
different writers and anthologists, not one blessed verse 
'occurs in the thirteen dramas already discovered. 
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The verses are : — 

( 1 ) 

5jRf ?n?T w: I 

araf% iwnr 'it ^ 

2iFjc[ ^ «” 

( SiibhftffitftvalT, 161^) 


The same verse is given in Subhasitaratna-bhaij.45* 
gara, p. 821, SI. 51, as follows : — 


( 2 ) 


fcB55rg^?:^ %g* ^ prftm «r»i i 

^ m\ 1% f«if®if%?T 
?r«R IftSIT ll‘ 

inaild w aifaR: 

^i^irf^wtgrg i 


(S&rfigadhara, V. 3640 ; Subha^iUlvali 1994. Aoo. to 
SaduktiTnuktSvall this is a verse of Rdjafiekhara.) 


(3) (*If^) 

f»wrfiwis: wnail?naiT?iTOtRff^?f i 

vj 

f«iT 

tr(w)TOrw esf ^ »f?Tg ii 

(Sabhfl.1628 Sarbga.3660) 


(4(1 gt-qj tf'q f 

’Hp' ffl^rfirqTWirff: i 

?irtf ( vht6»»?ti ). (^rAga) 


(Subhi.1821, 


i,«8907f Sadiikti“*“)* 
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(6) ^ m 'W2 inrer mt 

ftit q^i ^ WWi I . 

qrwr^^ftr wmi qrftf^ fsi3^ 
wiijT ?r^qq: iWT qftaw: E^n w h 

(Rubba.1353) 

(6) qruT n m fqfirnq^sicntw 

?plt ^ El ETEHftqfEqTrqfE: I 
E«rT ETl^EWETE 

wr qnrft et ftrfEq f¥ qnrarfE eett: h 

(Subhs-izee). 

(7) El%EtJ^rqrqT^iEEEET^ EJ^EEEE I (?) 

^^qrTETET q^ .EEEIZE %^qEEET II . 

Acc, to Abhinavagupta in Dhvanyft* 
loka-locana. (Nirnaya SAj^f Ed., p. 1621 1..2). 

(8) qren EEi^xfijqTEt^fE- 
fqinani - ^iq Ec ra ti^gT I 
^irmq^^cETEqrqtEfirETT 

’ qEf'ETE-EE*tlf|%q B 

(Sarbga^a92) (^wifg-acc. to 

(9) ^ftmqT^qmEi ^atsEEtRtfEfq: 1 
^qqa t f qE: qf^ EKEEiqE^E: « 

(6#r6g»-3330) (‘tirsiqqijj iwrc. to 

aoo. to ^finq^kn) 

(10) ^ E^tE qq d qw T f qf f r qnjE [i WEa M 
OHq^VqiEqiET ETm ftETEEt q^ II 

(Sadukti-2, 883). 

(11) HETTEEfqqTTEl’qifqAt ^qiEEEnjRn (EIEE!) 
nfTE qft%?i^ f^EEt i l frWC qgTB lfS I 

(ftrar) qTAiJ qs«RalEAi<i 
ji^qqEu^ fq^ fqfqffEt fUTErfE*. ETtfq: B 

(Sadukti) 



(Sadnkti) 


(Aacribecl to Bhftsa by Somadeva in his Yafiastilalea t 
but found to occur in MattavilSsa Prahasana of 
Mahendravikran^a). (This shows the hazy and 
unreliable character of the references of writers 
as to the authorship of old verses). 

( 14 ) 

^Tin»rer: (snot) ^ 

TVTJmt II 

(Ascribed to hW in uuftww) 

(2) That, of these fourteen verses, one distinctly refers 
to ‘ Svapnavasawdatta ’ Nataka, the referer being 
Abhinavagupta who, in his commentary Dhvanyaloka- 
lOoana says : — 

‘‘’afwmwhn: wjrsivn’ ^iwrsShn 

'51TW »r h" 

and that this verse should have occurred in the SrapnanS* 
taka' of the Trivandrum series. But it does not. 

(8) That it is a striking fact* that none of these. 
dranras.' gives the name of tbe-author. 
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( 12 ) 



wib : I 

nttRrw-(^) 

^ ftTTT^fpr: ii 
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(4) That at the close of the drama “ Svapna-nataka ” 
is given, and that in no reading the 
full name ‘ Svapnavasavadattam ’ is given. 

f6) That even accepting that ‘Svapna-nataka’ is no 
other than ‘ Svapnavasavadatta ’ nataka, it requires to 
be proved that all these thirteen dramas come from the 
same pen, there being no positive evidence for it. 

(6) That the Svapnavasavadatta referred to by 
Sarvananda in his Tikasarvasva (a gloss on Amara KSsa) 
must be an entirely different work, since that one has 
got for its plot Vfisavadatta’s marriage with Udayana 
while the present one has got- Padmavatl’s marriage 
with him as the plot. 

(7) That the verse “^f^arq'gTJIfqT?” cannot be called 
an omission from ‘ Svapna,’ since even according to MM. 
T. Gapapati Sastri, such a verse cannot properly find a 
place in' the Trivandrum drama. 

(8) That the very name ‘ Svapnavasavadatta ’ does not 
at all fit the Trivandrum drama, since the event from 
which a drama derives its name, must have an importance 
or in other words, it should give effect to further 
development of the plot ; but it does not do so here. Jn 
Abhijnana ^akuntalam, the ring which is the Ahhijnana 
(i.e., the object of recognition) is the central point of the 
plot of the 4th, 5th and 6th zicts and of the 7th Act to 
a little extent. It is introduced in the very fii’st Act 
where it serves the purpose of the King being recognised 
by the maidens. Thus, Kalidasa is fully justified in 
giving the name Abhijnana ^akuntalam to his play. The 
name Mudraraksasa too, depends upon the pervading 
importance of the seal. The name ‘ Vikramorbaslya ’ 
means, according to some interpreters, “ the work on 
Urhasi, having valour as its important feature.” It is 
justifiable because Pururavas’s valour releases Urbasi 
fyom prison. Also his jalour is the cause of Indra’s 
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allowing Urbasi’s union with PururavaH. In Mricchaka- 
tika, the event of a Olaycart, has for its sequence 
Oarudatta’s accusation, which resulted in speedy 
destruction of Palaka throuuh the hands of Carudatta’s 
friend Aryaka and his party and thus brought prosperity 
to Carudatta. In Trivandrum Svapnanataka, the Svapna 
has no appreciable connection with the main plot. So 
that, judging from the standpoint of the signiilcance of 
the name in the development of the drama, the true 
drama may be said to have no real value of the title. 

(9) That ‘ Daridra Carudatta,’ drama referred to 
by Abhinavagupta cannot be the same as ‘ Carudatta’ as 
we have in Trivandrum collection. 

(JO) That the technique of the Trivandrum group is 
strikingly similar to that of a seventh century play called 
‘ Mattavilasa ’ and that therefore, both must have 
hailed from the same or ap])roximately the same period. 

(11) That there is very probably a sly reference to 
Ter-Maran llajasiihha I (C. (575 A.D.), a 7th century King, 
in seven out of thirteen dramas in their final verses. 

Now, before examining the cogency of these issues, 
let us accept for argument’s sake, that tlie Trivandrum 
Bhasa is a false Bhasa, by starting an enquiry on the 
basis of UW’II or the Negative Method. 

So, accepting this Bhasa to be a fa).se Bhasa, we are 
constrained to acknowledge the existence of two ‘ Svapna 
Vasavadatta ’ dramas. Now, with regard to such a forced 
conception, we have to say only this, that such a thing 
as two dramas having identical titles, affords no parallel 
in the, history of Sanskrit literature. The latter poet, 
would, at least, modify and improve the title,* in case he 
is unable to invent a new one, but he would, in no case, 
employ the same used title. Besides, we would be further 
constrained to admit that such expressions as % 

etc., must have been borrowed by our poet 
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from Bhamaha and not by Bhamaha from the poet. It 
is an well-known and thoroughly established fact, that 
treatises on Rhetorics quote from poets and authors ; 
but poets or authors never borrow expressions from 
Rhetoricians. 

A hypothesis is said to be valid even as a working one, 
so long as the truth contained in it, does not collide Muth 
any well-established law or fact. Judged from such a 
standpoint, our hypotliesis that the Trivandrum Bhasa is 
a Pseudo- Bhiisa, comes to be invalidated, at least in so 
much as it clashes vvith these fairly well-established 
truths. 

Now, let us aii.swer the aforesaid eleven issues one 
after another 

(1) Not one even of the fourteen vei*ses which have 
been ascribed to Bhasa, is found to occur in any of these 
thirteen works. To this we offer a three-edged answer. 
Firstly — all the references to different poets as are made 
by anthologists or other writers, are not found to be 
correct. Tin's has been quite a familiar experience of 
those who have taken any pains to trace the various 
verses to their real autiiors ui.der the guidance of the 
anthologists. So, we need not multiply examples for this. 
( Fide ascribes to etc., which verse is 

found in Secondly -t\\e same verse is ascribed 

to different authors by different anthologists. For example, 

is ascribed to Vikramadit va bv Vallabha- 

^ * • 

deva (in his Subhasitavalf) ; to both Vikramaditya and 
Mentha, by the compiler of Sarngadhar-paddhati, to Dandin 
by some, to Sudraka l)y others, to Bhasa by sonre others. 
Thirdly —aW the works of Bhasa, have not yet been 
brought to light. Tradition ascribes to Bhasa the 
authorship of some twenty-three dramas. Pandit fenibasa 
Sastrl is credited wdth possessing in his library such 
dramas of Bhasa as (1) Kiranavali (2) Mukutatadita, 
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(3) lidatra-nXghava, etc. The pandit’s yoauger 
brother Pandit Nlrayan S.isti-i speaks to the; same effect. 
{Vide Priyadarsiki), Sri-vanlviliis-Sansktit Scries No. B, 
p. xxiii, lines 11-11). Whether Phasa was the author 
of twenty-three or twenty-six (as aiiotLer tradition runs) 
dramas we are not concerned 'vith. We are satisfied 
with this much of information, ])y way of tradition, that 
Bhiisa’s dramas were many in number and certainly 
exceeded a score. The dramas built up a ‘Cakra’ (wheel) 
as we know from llajasekiiara’s Suktiiuuktavali. 

(2) .Of these fourteen verses, one, riz.^ 
etc., is definitely and unambiguously referred to the 
drama Svapnavasavadatta by .Vl)hinavaijupta, a tenth- 
century commentator {ride ]>. l.'»2, Dhvanyfiloka-locana, 
Nirnayasagara Edition). But this verse unfortunately 
does not occur in the Trivandrum Svapnavasavadatta. 

To this our answer is, that writers and commentators 
do not always trace the authorship correctly. Look to 
the anthologies, and see how often the compilers work 
on mere liear.say or tradition. Look also to the fact that 
various readings are found for the same text. It is 
interesting to note in this connexion the tradition 
expressed by Mammata Bhatta in his Ivavyaprakas'a while 
explaining gnsir etc. He says there, 

Many of Maminata’s commentators, 

e.g., Nagoji Bhatta in his Udddta, Vaidyanath in bis 
Prabha, Mahesvar in his Adarsa, and Jayaram in bis 
Tilaka, have said 

But to compare the different readings is very 
interesting. 

M^e have a seet)nd reading 
a third ... 

a fourth ... 

How instructive ! 


y 
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(3) The third charge is that none of the 13 Dramas, 
names the author. Tlie ansAver is easy to see. In all 
the Trivandrum dramas, in the prologue, we do not get 
any description of the Kavya or any mention of the 
author, thus pointing to the antiquity of the dramas. 
As there is no mention of the author in the proper place, 
there is none also at the end. 

(t) That ‘ Svapnavasavadatta ’ — this full name we do 
not get anywhere is true, but that the drama Svapnanataka 
is the same, is not far to seek. In one reading we get 
Svapna-niltaka, in another we get Vilsavadatta, the full 
name evidently comes to be ‘ SVapnavilsavadatta.’ 

(5) That all the dramas emanate from the same pen 
would be evident from a careful comparison of the 
phraseology, language, diction, technique and various 
other peculiarities of style and imagery. The unique 
peculiarity of Sutradhara’s reciting Mailgala verses, the 
phrase ?!?f: nfarsifn are common to all, 

I ^3^ wfa 

far I l” is found in all except 

Pratijha, Carudatta, Avimaraka, Pratimil, and 
Karnabhara. Again the sloka : — 

“tut i 

»T^%aRT?rq?rr^fT TTsiftfT: qsinf h 

is found both in Svapna and Balacarita. 
etc., also. The practice of suggesting names of the 
principal dramati.s persoine, in the benedictory ' verse, 
is alike in Pratijua, Pancaratra, ]*ratima, and Svapna. 
‘fqJ %’ occurs both in the Jdth Act 

of Svapna and in the Dh .Vet of Abhiseka. The word 
in8t(! id of at the end of prologue, is 

also a common featurin Pesides, tinwe ari; certain choice 
expressions which occur in common in many of the 
‘Avorks, The sann; shdva occurring 
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in both the works, vii:., Oarudatta and Balacarita, 
not only shows that the author is the same hut also proves 
the authorship of such a verso once for all. Note in 
this connexion the signiiicant occurrence . of identical 
passages in Kimara SaiMumni, Canto 7, slokas o7 to 62, 
and Raghu, Canto 7, rersas 6 to II. Also note 

qfl;isr^tqi5fr 

•■t'- >!snsn»eii;” i 

Thes(i lines are identical in llatnavalT, Priyadarsikii 
and Nagaiianda. Only for ‘ in Ratnavali and 

Priyadarsika wo have in Nagfinanda. 

Again, note the use of in 

Karpurarnahjari, Act I, verse 17, ami the very same 
expression in fq’jJiraHf^qiT, Act I, V. 29, and also ^rqfifr 
f%*ffTf^iraT and in those two verses. Also 

note the employment of identical lira's as — ‘aiWT?^ 
awfirmir ?!st in ^ct I, 

-t2, and Act I, V. 15.) 

Again, 

etc.,” occurs in Mahavira, Act V, verse 

LI, and Uttarnramacarita, Act II, V. 21. 

Again we have the common saying — 

in all the tliree works, Uttarararaa, Mahavira and 
Mrvlati-JVfadha va . 

We don’t wish to multiply instance.s*. AVe have 
already corroborated our statement by quite sufficient 
number of citations. 

(6) As regards Sarvaiianda’s reference to Svapnavasa- 
vadatta in his gloss on Amarakosa, the said passage 
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affords no real difficiiKy. Pandit T. Ganapati Siistri 
suggests a hotter reading which is possible. But wo 
think, the reading as it is, is all right. It draws our 
attention simply to the two different kinds of marriage 
of Udayana as based upon two different motives. Indeed, 
our Tr. poet always says that Udayana’s first wife was 
Vasavadatta and bis second wife was Padmavatl. The 
first marriage was performed, prompted by true love — 
by the charming influence of Eros, On this point all 
Vasavadatta narrations are unanimous. The second 
marriage was performed, being actuated by a motive of 
furthering his kingdom, and becoming a one-parasoled 
lord of the earth as the Siddha predicted. 

(7) It is quite clear that ‘ etc., can 

never fit in our Svapna nataka {i-kh; Svapna, Introd., p. 
xxiii, f). It appears probable that the quotation is 
from some drama relating to Vasavadatta, ‘ Tapasa- 

vatsaraja,’ but carelessly redegated to Svapnavasavadatta, 
because the name ‘ Y;\sav:ula( 1:1 ’ which is prominent in 
the mind of tin- commentator, is ])i'esent bodily in the 
title Sva])na-vasavadatta. Such careless lad’erences abound 
everywhere in Sanskrit literal ure. 

(S) As to tlie thoughtless and idh' attack that the 
title Svajinavasavadatf a dot's nut, appear to have much 
significance in this drama, vre have gut the following 
reply. Look at th(5 page 57 (51h Act), 1st line (1st 
Edition), or at the page 107 1st line (Annotated edition). 

There we get, * 

‘5i:i5iT ( ^213? ) !’ 

Beginning from there read up to (p. 50, line S, 1st Ed., 
or p. 112, line 5, Ajinotated Edition). 

BIT h” 

The King is evidently dreaming of Vasavadatta, 
sighing the heavy breath of a penitent lover — and panting 
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after Vasavadatta, in the Jiollowness of a shalloAv 
dream. But alas ! by .strang:e coincidence of events, 
Vasavadatta happened to be present there in person, 
sharing a corner of the bed upon which Padmavali lay 
asleep. 

She vvitnessess with her own ear the real grief- 
prompted bewailings of her husband for her sake. Just 
imagine her delight. The king in his dream says that he 
would propitiate the queen Vasavadatta as she is suffering 
separation from him. lie actually extends bis arms to 
catch hold of her feet probably in half dream. Just at 
this juncture the queen actually (puts the place. The 
king now play.s a somnambulist. Tie rises up in hot 
haste to catch hold of the (lueen but is checked by being 
hurt on a side of the door. The blow brings tne King 
to wakefulness. The buffoon is asked about the where- 
abouts of the queen. He says the queen is dead. The 
ICing cannot bear to hear this saying, he brings his 
comrade to task by telling him not to }>lay the same trick 
with him any more. The dream had for him all the air 
and charm of reality. It was so vivid that he refused to 
accept it as a more dream, and he vociferates forth : — 

IWrfT ll” 

At this the jester said : — 

f%fq% f?iT 1 [ 

m J 

See now the majestic and at the same time highly 
artistic signiticaiice of the title and look at the fathom- 
less depth where these expressions land us* and at its 
pervading influence over the plot of the whole drama. 
What more can the King wi.sh now but ejaculate forth : — 
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How granrl is tlie application of the tei ra Svapna 
with reference to Vasoradntfri ! Indeed, we cannot 
conceive of a happier choice of the title, of a more 
artistic and inacfnitlcent application of (lie term, con- 
stituting, as it does, the very hackhone of the whole 
drama — the very pivot upon wliich the Avhole plot 
oscillates. 

(9) Daridra Ciinidatta and Carudatta are certainly 
)iot identical titles. Eut it is quite jn’chahhi tliat Daridra 
Carudatta heinj^ a big title was shortened into simply 
Carudatta; just as ‘ Svapnavasavadalta ’ is shortened 
into ‘ Svapnanataka,’ and ‘ Prati jna-ya>igjvndharayana ’ 
is curtailed into ‘ Pratijna ’ simply. Eesides, we know 
how some Avriters use interchangeabb' titles (luite freel}'. 
{of. Abhinavagupta calls ‘ Itatnaval], of Sriharsa by the 
name of ‘ Vatsaraja-carita 

Indeed, some Avorks have actually got double names 
e.g., ‘ Bhattikilvyam ’ is also (tailed ‘ llamakavyam,’ ‘ Pra- 
canda-Pclndava ’ is also called ‘ IkTlabharaTa.’ Mahanataka ’ 
is also called Haniimannataka, etc. 

(LO) That the technique of Mattavilasa and that of 
the Trivandrum group of dramas are much similar, does 
not prove that they hail from the same period. RsTja- 
sekhara in his Karpuramanjari has attempted a revival 
of Bharata’s technique. But to argue that they both 
come from the same period, must be idle. ‘ Parvatl- 
parinaya ’ of Bana liears a close resemblance to Karpura- 
manjari. Are Ave therefore justified to maintaifl that 
both must be con rein pox’aneous ? Similar is the case of 
resemblance betAveen the technique of Mattavibisa and 
that of Trivandrum dramas. 

(11) Mr. Barnett thinks that in the use of the Avord 
‘ Jiajasimha ’ at the end of many of the works, there must 
be some sly reference to a seventh century King 
‘Rajasiiiiha T. (C. 675 A.D.). In only seven, out of 
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thirteen, we get Rajasiiiiha ; in others just in similar 
contexts either simply ‘ Raja ’ or ‘ Narapati ’ is used. This 
clearly shows that there is no refei’ence to any proper 
name. It simply means, ‘ the lion of a king,’ i.e., a 
powerful king. Epigraphy has revealed to us volumes 
of texts where the poets or court-hards are over-fluent in 
their praise of kings and patrons, to the extent of com- 
paring the beams shooting forth like a current from 
the nails of the feet of their patrons, to the holy stream 
of the Ganges ! ( Fide Epigr. Indica, Vol. I, p. 86, 1-7) 

(Valabhl grant of Dhruvasena III) (cf. 

So far hy way of refuting the grounds of the Pseudo- 
Bhasa school. Now, \vc M'ould proceed hy adducing 
cogent reasons for our belonging to the true-Bhasa school. 

(1) Firstly, we get in Harsacarita — a few qualificatory 
terms as regards the nature and merit of Bhasa’s dramas. 
Now judging in the light of these highly pregnant 
adjuncts, we can at once fix this Trivandrum poet to_ be 
the Bhasa alluded to by Kalidasa who enjoyed so high 
renown. Bana says — 

C 

^repfn^ HWT h” 

(A) Nothing can ho truer to our Tr. poet than the 
three adjectives given here. His dramas all begin wdth 
the Sutradhara entering the stage and uttering the 
Mangala verses. This is not the case with Sudraka’s or 
Kalidasa’s dramas. There the Maiigala verses. are recited 
from the green room and th(*n tlie Sutradhara enters and 
introduces the play. 

(B) ‘Bhumika’ means ‘ dramatis pcrsomc.’ Now, no 
other drama possesses such an overflowing abundance of. 
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dramatis personae. In ‘ Svapna ’ for example, we get at 
least 16 such persons. In Pratijna 16, in Bancaratra 19, 
in Aviraaraka 21, in Abhiseka 17, in Carudatta 12, in 
Pratima some 21, the climax being reached in Eala- 
carita where no less than 3? persons appear. 

(C) All his dramas have got well-defined and 
thoroughly pronounced Patakas (Mdl^i)- What ‘Pataka’s 
are, is quite well known to the literary public; still we 
shall dwell briefly upon them. 

(0 *g?nif i 

ch. 6, V. 299.) 

(ii) i 

ch. 19, V. 29.) 

(Hi) i 

ii” ( ^ai^qqr?i, Pr. i, 

V. 14); 

‘ Pataka ’ or (Pro-episode), is thus the indicating of 
someother thing with some other attributes by sly punning 
in a passage which gives a ready or first-hand meaning. 
Such indicating is generally of a future event. Hence 
Dhanika says on 1.14 Dasarupaka — 

I 

{cf. ’...etc., in Svapna, 1st Act, and also 

some first verses. 

(2) Secondly, we get in Suktimuktavali of llajasekbara 

qrqqi: ii” 

Fide also the Commentary of JonaiTija on the Prithviraja 
passage flinf*! qrisq ^ 

etc. Again in Gaudavabo of Vakpati, V. 809, Bhasa is 
•described as ‘ Jalanaraitte ’ (the friend of fire). If w^e 
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weave together these two sayings, wff at once find that 
the reputed Bh^a was a ‘ friend of fire.’ This is so, not 
simply because of the Laranaka conflagration being 
introduced into the plot of Vasavadatta, but because of 
the poet’s excess of zeal for introducing fire scenes, or 
talks or imageries about fire : — 

Cf. : — (1) etc. (Act 6, V. 1, Svapna). 

(2) (Act f), V. 13, Svapna). 

(3) (Svapna, Act I, V. 16).^ 

(4) (Pratijna I, 18). 

(5) Pratijna. Act 2, V. 11. 

(6) Pratijna ; — p. 47, 


(7) 

Do. 

67, V. 12. 

(8 

to 20) 

PancarStra, Act I, verses 4, 6, 7, 8, 

10, 11, 

12. 13, 

14, 16, 16, 17. 

(21) Avimaraka — Act 4, V. 4. 

(22^ 

Do. 

Act 4, V. 6, 

(23) 

Do. 

p. 59, Act 4 (last sentence). 

(24) 

Do. 

Act 4, V. 7. 

(26) 

Do. 

Act 4, V. 8. 

(26) 

Do. 

Act4, V. 15. 

(27) 

Do. 

Act6, p. 105, 5TT^. 1— ?TWT?i 

(28) Balacarita. Act 4, V. 3, 

(29) 

Do. 

Act 4, V. 4. 

(30) 

Do. 

Act 2, V. 24. 

(31) 

Do. 

Act 4, V. 9. 

(32) 

Do. 

Act 4, V. 10. 

(33) Jdadhyaina— Act I, V. 6, 

(84) 

Do. 

Act I, V. 15, 

(85) 

Do. 

Act I, V. 51, fmsi:— 


(36) Dutavakyam— Act I, V. 14, 

(37) Do. Act I, V, 32. 

3 
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(38) Datagliatotk5o,am — Act I, V. 6. 


(39) 

Do. 

V. 24, 

m 

Do. 

V. 25, 

(41) 

Do. 

V. 22. 

(42) 

Do. 

V. 30. 

(48) 

Do. 

V. 47. 

(44) 

Do. 

p. 65, 


(45) Kar^abharam, p. 76, V. 10, 

(46) Do. V. 23. 

(47) tirubhangani, p. 88, Act I. 

(48) Do. V. 6, 

(49) Do. p. 99, V. 34. 

(50) Do. Y. 43, ifiifcWFm:. 

(51) Do. V. 66, 

(62) Abhiseka — Act I, V. 13, 

(63) Do. Act 3, 

(54) Do. Act 4, V. 5, 

(66) Do. Act 6, p. 69, last line— 

(66) Do. Act 6, p. 70, V. 24, 

(67) Do. Act 6, Y. 25, IIW. 

(68) Do. Act 6, V. 26, 

(69) Do. p. 72, Ist line, 

(60) PratimS: — Act I, V. 21. 


(61) 

Do. 

Act 5, V. 20, 

(62) 

Do, 

Act 6, V. 5, sJtinfisj:- 

(68) 

Do. 

Act 7, Y. 7, 


■ (3) Thirdly, we get in Jayadeva’s Prasanna Raghava’s 
prologue : — 

WT€t f5r^€: i 

T*ff wr: 
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Here the p«^t Jayadera clearly. characteHses Bhftsa’s 
poetry as or ‘laugh.’ This laugh is no doubt 

synonymous^ with ‘ spontaneously .Rowing clear current of 
humour’ which, for its innocent character may well be 
compared to ‘ latigh ’ which is ‘ white* ‘ lucid ' and 
‘ Itminom ’ according to the rhetoricians. This reference 
to congenial wit of Bhasa, rigidly establishes the identity 
of our Trivandrum poet with the reputed Bhasa. Of 
BhSsa’s limpid and congenial humour, we have only a 
large number of instances in the Trivandrum dramas. 
We would quote one bright example : — 

(Svapna, Act 4, V. 9). 

Now, that the Trivandrum poet has been found to be 
the true Bhasa of Kalidasa’s reference, let us proceed 
to discuss his age. 

In this connexion five verses, viz. : — (1) 

(2) (3) (4.) ^ str?i«iand (6) 

would be found to be very important and instructive. 
Now, the verse has been curiously ascribed to (a) 

Vikramaditya by Vallabhadeva, (b) to Vikramaditya and 
Mentha, by the author of ^arngadharapaddhati, (c) "to 
Dandin by some, (d) to Sudraka by others and (e) to 
Bhasa by some others. 

Now, Dandin can never be the author of this verse. 
This is true for two reasons ; — 

Firstly, his book Kavyadarsa is a work of Rhetorics 
and as such, is more apt to quote verses from other poets 
than compose verses by himself. Secondly, only the half 
of the verse is quoted in Kavyadarsa, 2. 2^6, and his 
manner of saying leaves no doubt in our mind as to its 
being a quotation. 

Of. also 
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This latter is more conclusive. As to t^ie Vikrama or 
Vikrama-Me^tha authorship, we have to say that the 
difference of tradition speaks already against it. Besides, 
the Vikrama-Mentha of legend and tradition, appears to he 
the Harsavikramaditya and Bhartrimentha as narrated in 
BajataraAgini where the two personages are also connected 
in time, being described as contemporaries. Now, this part 
of Rajatarahgini does not give a strict chronology ; but tlie 
facts are more or less correct. So we will have to adjust 
the approximate age of the two poets in the light of critical 
history, — the evidence of coins and inscriptions and the 
records of Chiuese travellers and the like. Accordin? to 
Rajataraiiginl this Harsa of Ujjayini, Matrigupta and poet 
Bhartrimentha were contemporaries. Matrigupta was 
followed by Pravarasena II, the latter being the son of 
TOramana. Now this ‘ TOramana ’ is a historical person. 

Prom the Eran Stone Boar Inscription of Torama^a 
(Corpus I. I, Vol. 3, No. 36) we learn that Toramana 
was contemporary of Matrivisnu and Dhanyavisnu. 
Now these two brothers set up a flag staff to God 
Janardana and the inscription upon the Varsha temple 
tells us that its dale was 484-85 A. D. when Budhagupta, 
thb Gupta emperor, reigned. Thus Toramana’s date is 
approximately 500 A. D. Thus Pravarasena IPs date may 
be about 525-550 A. D. The evidence of coins, • places 
Toramana at about 514-544 A.D. {oide plate V, No. 12 
Silver Coin, in ‘ A Literary and Historical Atlas of Asia ’ 
and also p. 110 loo, cit. where a brief survey of cbinages 
of Asia is given by J. Allan). Pravarasena If founded 
Pravarapur which is modern Srinagar. Whe» Hiuen 
Tsang visited Kashmir in the year 632 A.D. he found the 
capital to be quite a new town. So that Pravarasena 
must have lived about 550 A.D. Thus from three 
independent sources of evidence we can fairly settle the 
* age of Bhartri-Mentha — Vikrama who immediately 
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f? 


preceded Prawasena. We would not, therefore, be much 
wrong if we fix the date approximately at 475-500 A.D. 

Now Mricchakatika is, according to the opinion of a 
large body of veteran scholars, a production of the Ist 
century A. D. or 1st century B. C. Some h6ld that the 
date of Mriccha is about 3rd century A. 1). In anv 
case, the author of Mriccha must have preceded Vikrama- 
Meptha (who hails from 475-500 A. D.). In a contest 
between an earlier and a later poet, as regards the 
authorship of any verse which occurs in Aoth, the 
verdict must be in favour of the earlier one. 

Thus the real contest as to the authorship of the 
verse etc., now rests between Bhasa and Sudraka. 

In this fight we must give the laurel to Bliasa. The 
grounds for our so doing would be given in the course of 
this controversy. 

(1) If we look at the verse in the two books — 

Mricchakatika and Biilacarita in their own 
contexts, it would at once appear that Bhasa is 
the real author of the verse. 

In Balacarita, the verse occurs like a plant in its own 
row in a garden, while the Mricchakatika verse appears 
like one forcibly rooted out from its mother soil and 
transplanted in a new one to suit anyhow the fresh 
environment. One is like a bright flower growing in the 
healthy companionship of sister flowers in an unmolested 
cluster, while the other has the appearance of a culled one 
meant for the adornment of the flower-vase. The two are 
thus widely different things, and can be easily distinguished 
even by the smell. 

See, how our Trivandrum poet goes on : — 


I ^ i fr— 
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^ ?wto; I 

'(rOTnuT w w i 

ifsrf^w u 

,sn^ I ^ ! 

"^ri— ??ireT ^ UT^wqs^fl: i 

finT^qr nw wm ii <tqr nw: i 

’??i q’S’iT l• •’' 

How ^ajestic ! 

Now, look at the Mricchakatika verse in its own 
context ; — 

“fkZ'. 1—^ I wfi?- 

‘^TT^qrf^sn^T % fMkrutJlfqf^W— I 
sf%r4^f%?iwqTT^qi II 

’fffq'q I 

SiqrK: I W%>%UTfH l” 

That our Ti’ivandrum poet is a master liand at depict- 
ing darkness, would be still more obvious from a perusal 
of the following : — 

“w fr — 

irm f^dsa: ii 

^rarra^ nfifirw i %‘irf?i%— 
nww #f «wq>Tm ira?; jw: 
qT^TT^: «fi5i irfaCT W 1 

qWT w #fw?R ffflqnf qtrsil^^gT *PTT (of. ^arrq# here) 
• qr»eiqil»ifliltq?nf?T;^tqr# cpa^qM qf*wt « 
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fff^WTfSrr ^Trraf: i 

?rRfj 

ii” 

(Avimfiraka, Act 3, verses 2*4, p, 48). 
(Also compare Carudatta, 1. 19. in this connexion.) 

The Trivandrum poet is so madly fond of.the term 
that according to him even w lpd can dp ftqsv 

<[f- “^«Tf5fr i” 

Ariniftrakay p. 69. 


Also compare Carudatta 1. 19 and Avimaraka, Act 3, 
verses 2-1, p. 13, in this connexion. 

(2) Besides this, it is also an icell-established fact 
that Uchen a poet uses the same verse in his different tcorks 
he must undoubtedly be the author of the verse' A 
borrowed verse, no one would use twice. Shame would 
descend upon the borrower if he wants to use it again and 
again, only because he is not the legitimate owner of 
such goods. We have already shown by abundant 
quotations how only the true author can use the same 
verse in his different works. 

Again there is another verse ‘utot etc,, which 

is quoted by Vamana in his Kavyalankara- Vritti. This 
verse occurs both in Mriccha (Act 1. 9) and CSru Datta 
(Act 1. J), Now, who is the real author ? The decision 
would not be very dijficult. This verse occur?, with some 
variations, in both the w'orks. Now Vamana’s quoted 
verse is verbatim identical with that of Bhasa (with only 
one word’s variation, viz., for of Bhasa we have 

; w'hile it differs from the Mricch verse in various’ 
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wards and phrases. Mriccha has for and 

W’B’s Mriccha has for ^ in wto. Mriccha has 

for of both Bhasa and 

Vamana. Only of Mricc^ia is retained by Vamana. 

The irresistible conclusion is that Vamana quotes from 
»rRr but Mficcha’s one phrase stuck to his memory as a 
usurper. 

Again, the verse ‘nialk: ’ of Mriccha 

would be found to be an undoubted improvement 

upon its predecessor ‘wsi??:: jsr — ’ of Bhasa, on 
artificial and laborious lines. Thus — ’ hafe 

been changed into ‘tRiaik: !IW%’ ; into 

•, into ; 

‘f^5T into ‘sgHT^irog^^- 

«!iT 'lera# . 

The author of Mricgha sees that up to the end of the 
2nd foot, animals are mentioned ; so he omitting 
substitutes ‘tir’ a dog (as able to compare the strength 
of sleeping and non-sleeping beings). 

of Bbctsa has been changed into 
‘irrar l has been changed 

into The word ‘'5^^:’ is very probably a 

(vernacular) M’ord of that period. None of the 
Sanskrit lexicons now extant gives the word. is 

explained as ‘^RURW’ or mule in the notes by Mr. fi. H. 
^arma, but the source of extraction is not given. For 
of Carudatta we get The very mentality 

of the author of Mriccha shows him to be the borrower. 
He is not satisfied with this verse but composes another 
of the very same, nature to clear out his mental 
tenesmus. In this verse the of hTO comes in as ‘jqf ^ 
^ Vf’i- has been already mentioned in verse 20, and 
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again is mentioned in the next verse. This would 

at once show the quite obvious imperfection of the 
Mricchakat'ika author. No writer of any true merit 
would indulge in such an anomaly and clumsiness 
of thought. Besides, there is the Rhetorical defect of 
This is a deficiency which every poet, 
of some stability, steers clear of. 

In this way we see that Bhasa must have flourished 
before the author of Mriccha; i. e., to .say before 1st 
centurv A. 1). at the lowest reckoning. 

There is another verse srcid-,' etc., wliich is quoted 
by Kautilya and is found in Bhasa’s Pratijna 4. 3. Now, 
who is the borrower in this case ? The manner in which 

Kautilya quotes, vis., by saying Wsr: ’ — shows 

that he quotes from some authority, probably the author 
of some ritual or code, some Dharma-Sfistra or the like. 
Quotation from a poet’s work is not at all likely. Our poet 
also cannot be the borrower from any treatise on Artha-' 
SfXstra. If he borrowed at all, he and Kautilya must 
have done so from some common source. Vamana quoted 
the ver.se in 5.2.28. 9. p. 74 (Jlviinanda Ed.). Now a 
rhetorician is concerned with poets. He has no busine.ss 
to point out blemishes of style or figure of speech or 
grammar in a treatise on Arthas'astra. This clearly 
establishes that Vamana must have' qnot(id from Bhasa, 
that passage occurring in no other kavya in so far as 
our presejit knowledgf* goes. This fact suggests the 
probability of our Tr. poet being the author of the verse. 
But this cannot be asserted with certainty. 

But Ihere are fortunately other items of information 
which enable us to fix the date of the poet with pretty 
fair certainty — 

(1) The term occurs manywhere in these 

dramas (p. 75, Svapua). This shows that the author must . 

4 
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havp come aftei* the great Greek intercourse of India 
in the 4th and 8rd centuries B. C. 

(2) The verse is quoted by and 

occurs nowhere but in our poet’s work. •This suggests 
that Vamana is very frequently and profusely quoting 
from Bhasa, so that ‘ in all probability, he must 

have quoted from Bhasa. 

(3) Kalidasa in his Malavika mentions Bhasa, Saumilla 

and Kaviputra ; and he next says that they are ‘ Purana ’ 
poets. Now; the word always means very old, old 

by some centuries. This fact also would point to 
the possibility of Bhfisa’s flourishing in the centuries 
before Christ. 

(4) Bhasa’s being called a ‘ Hfunl ’ also shows his 
remote antiquity. Jonaraja, a 15th century commentator 
of Prithvirajacarita of Jayilnaka of the 12th Century, calls 
Bhasa a ‘ muni ’ and narrates the story how ‘ Fire ’ did not 
burn his Vaisnava works. 

(5) Jonaraja even compares Bhasa (wr) with Vyasa 
(sJTW) aiid puts their names side by side. This also points 
to Bhasa’s antiquity. 

i 6) llajasekhara’s verse ‘ 

etc., appears to preserve the order of chronology, at least 
with regard to the authors whose ages are more or less 
perfectly known. So it would not be impertinent to 
extend the same principle to the whole verse. In the 
light of this fact (that the said verse very ' pi;f)bably 
affords us an accurate chronological order of the poets) 
we may not only ad 3 ust the relative antiquity of the said 
poets but ako see the hoary antiquity of our Trivandrum 
poet. 

(7) Bhaimaha, who is an old rhetorician, obviously 
quotes the Prakrit pasage of Pratijua — ^ 

in a sanskritized versified form. 
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That BhSmaha preceded Kalidasa would l)e evident from 
the latter’s reply to the former’s charge, 

in his Meghaduta verse f? 

5). 

That Bhasa preceded Asvaghosa would be evident 
from the following facts : — 

(8) ‘wnm?fwi9ilarR 


Praiijiift 1-18. 


etc., Buddha carita, verso 60, 
13th canto. 

A comparison of these two verses can never fail to 
strike a scholar as to who was the original author. The 
easy and graceful flow which characterizes Bhasa’s verse 
would at once enable one to know who was th^ improver 
(fiid who ihe author. 

({)) 111 the 5th Act of Pratima, Varhaspatya Artha 
sastra is alluded to but not Kautilya’s, This clearly 
shows that either Bhasa was a contemporary of Kautilya 
or canre shortly after him. 

(10) Dasarupaka, Bharata’s Natya sjistra, Sahitya 
darpanar-each of these books— speaks of initial stage 
management by three persons (a) the sutradfiara, (6) the 
sthapaka and (e) the pariparsvika. In Kalidasa and later 
dramatists we . find this done by two; and the mangala 
slokas are recited from the. green room. But in 'BhSsa’s 
works, although the sthSpaka does not appear still the* 
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sutradhara recites the mahgala slokas — a relic of old stage 
conventionality. Thus \vc find that Bhaso's technique 
marks the transitional skuje in the Indian stage manage- 
ment, it being the connecting link between the old custom 
of three personages appearing on the stage and doing 
different parts on the one' hand and the total abolition of 
a sthapaka by making sutradhara introduce the drama 
(sthapaka’s business), the maiigala slokas being recited 
from the green room, on the other. {Fide Bharata ch, 
5.98, vs. 110-51.) 

This also points to the antiquity of Bhasa. 

(11) \ comparison of the different Prakrita forms 
would also show that not only our poet is prior to 
AsvaghSsa but that he very probably belongs to the 
‘3rd or 2nd century .15. C. 

(1) ‘Gacchiya’ (Bluisa) is more archaic than ‘Gadua’of 
(Kalidasa and others). 

(2) ‘ Karia’ is more archaic than ‘ Kadua ’ ; 

(3) The Bhasa form for Sanskrit (p. 13, 

Pratijua) shows the change of ‘ dha ’ into ‘ ha ’ in partici- 
pial forms, Avhioh is quite unknown to As'vaghoja and 
is very rare in later poets. 

(1) ‘ Ahabai ’ for Sanskrit ‘ Adhahati ’ (Pratijna, p. 10) 
‘ dha ’ changed into ‘ ha ’ in such verb forms, is not found 
in Aivaghosa and is rare in later poets. 

Both (3) and (1) show that they were very near to 
Asoka Inscription period. Compare the strikingly 
instructive and parallel examples in Asoka 6th piflar (a) 

(for Sanskrit {b) Saranath 

pillar 1.9— last word for (Sanskrif ^i?;;) 

(c) (Sanskrit g^l). 

It is also instructive to find that the root ‘ dha ’ is 
changed into ‘ ha’ in Pali also ^ so that in Bhasa’s Prakrit 
•we get some bright specimens of a Pen-Asokan 
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period Prakrit — a proof of antiquity of at least 2nd 
century J3.C. As regards such forms as ‘ayya’ for 
‘ ajja ’ (in Kalidasa and others), Mr. Barnett’s comparison 
of the Tr, texts and Calcutta texts, is instructive {tide 
J. R. A.S., 1921, p. 589). 

(5) ‘’JITH’ — an old Pali form. 

(6) for genitive plural is not seen in 
Kalidasa. 

Thus from the study of the very peculiar Prakrit 
forms we come to the conclusion that Bhasa flourished 
either in 3rd or 2nd Century B.C. 

(12) The custom alluded to in Pratima, p. 25, that 

(veil) was used by ladies and also that the veil 
could be done away with in times of sacrifice, marriage, 
calamity and forest life, shows that certain amount of 
restriction to free rejection of veil obtained in that period. 
This fact answers very w'ell to the social condition of 
India in the Ith, 3rd and 2nd centuries B.C. {vide 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra, and consider Asoka’s ‘ orOdha- 
namhi’ and ‘ Ithijhaka — Mahamata’). 

(13) The use of the word ‘ visrama ’ (‘ rest ’) in Bhasa 
instead of ‘ visrama ’ as in Kalidasa and later poets, shows 
its antiquity. (Svapna, p. 11.) 

(14) The word Mahabrahmana is used so often but 
always in an innocent sense, is a proof of BhSsa’s 
antiquity. 

(15) Abimaraka, Act 4, p. 72, speaks of ’ipRf'iran — 

(naked female recluse). This probably points to the 
Jaina nuns, or the female ‘ Nirgranthas’ or ‘fafipiij’s’ as we 
hear in^s'oka Inscriptions, 7th pillar. 

'1 his also show s that very probably Bhasa belonged 
to the 3rd century B. C. or 2nd century B.C. 

(10) As to the occurrence of a large number of 
un-Pftninian forms !l^»l”) in BhSsa, we reply 

that it does not necessarily imply priority of Bhasa to 
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PSpiai. Vide Kalidasa’s un-Paninian forms (1) 

(2) flwsrai ^ sifei etc. 

(17) Both the forms and occur in 

Bhasa. Evidently upon these uses Bharata has his caustic 
and edged remark. 

Cf. 

gwT 5! w:?iR5l»n: i 

ii” 

(Bliarata’s Nfttya Ssstra, Uli. 16, V. 117, 
■p. 178, Nirnaya Sa^^ara Press Edo.) 

This shows that Bhasa flourished long before Bharata. 

(18) Bhasa furnishes us at least two important details 
about (rt) sculpture and {b) painting, (a) ‘ Pratima ’ 
nataka is based on the custom of carving out statues to 
dead kings in a building erected for the purpose, (b) 
Dutavakya, Act I, pp. 9-18, gives a graphic narration of 
realistic painting. The earliest known e.xample of paint- 
ing in India is that of the Jogimara Cave, 3rd century 
B.C. (Bloch, Archicol. Survey of Ind., 1903-4!, pp. 128-30). 
So that the date 2nd century B.C. for our poet, as fixed 
by us, would not clash u'ith known facts. 

(b) The earliest portrait statue seems to belong to the 
2nd century B.C. This also fits well with our fixed 
date of the poet. 

(19) Amaramtl and Bharahat relic shrines oontain 
sculptured carving of the dataka stories. At Bharahat 
the titles of several of the .Tatakas, are found inscribed. 
Thus we see‘ that these birth-stories of Buddhist religious 
history, were known in the 3rd century B.C. 

Now, these Jataka figures bear some striking simi- 
larity with Bhasa ’s characters — (1) Yakshipi as a female 
avil spirit is given in the Jataka as well as in Bhasa’s 
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Svapna, p. 59. (2) Sentences at the l)eginaing of a story, 
e.g,, “ There was King Brahmadatta of Kampillya, etc,,” 
Svapna, pp. 54-5, — is familiar to the Jatarkas. 

(20) PradyOta’s ambassador addresses his master 
Udayana’s son-in-law as ‘ Aryyapntra ’ and ‘ ayyaputto ’ 
(Svapna, pp, 07, 69). In Asoka’s Siddhapur Insc., Aryya- 
putra=Prince, Kumara. (It should be noted that other- 
wise ‘ Aryyapntra ’ as a form of address is always used by 
the wife to call her husband.) 

(21) Bhasa mentions ‘Manavfya dliarmas'astrai^ But 

this cannot bring down the poet’s date. Manaviya 
dharmas'astra (not the present Manusaiiihita) cannot be 
later than 329 B.C. * ' 

{Vide Indian Antiq., 1910, p. 128, Mr. Shahu’s article.) 
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Bhasa’5 Kavyas 

(A) Their Plots 

(1) Stapna vasavajJatta . — The Buddhist Jataka Stories 
are as old as the 6th or 7 th centurj’^ B. C., and perhaps 
older still. In Jataka 4. 375, ive hear of Udena, King of 
Vacohas or Vaihsas of Kosambi. Once, in a fit of drunken 
rage at a picnic, because his lyomcnfolk left him, when 
he was sleeping, to listen to Pindola, a Buddhist Saint, 
he had Pi^dOla tortured by having a nest of brown ants 
tied to him. These stories about lldavana, even in the 
Jataka books, show the antiquity of the historical King. 
In Svapna-Vasava we learn that VasavadattS was the 
daughter of King Mahasena of ‘Avanti’ (Ujjaini). 
Kathasaritsagara says that Va^iavadatta was the daughter 
of Candamahiisena. But llatnavall, Priyadarsika and 
Meghaduta say that the father was Pradyota, King of 
Avanti. Now, Buddhist tradition confirms this. Vasava- 
datta is placed in the hands of Padinavati. She lives under 
the name of Avantika witli her, until Padmii is married to 
ITdayana, when both enjoy the consortship of the King. 
Barsaka is the king of Magadha in our Svapna, Padma- 
vati being his sister. There is no mention of Padmavati’s 
father Pradyota. ITdayana had already married 'V^sava- 
datta before and he would never marry anv other ladv, be 
it Padmavati or any one else. This fact Yaugandharayana 
the ministeig knew. But the minister wanted to recover 
his master’s territories from the enemy’s h inds and thus, 
according to the saying of Siddha, wanted to marry his 
master to Padma, since she was believed to be the woulcl- 
l>e*^ueen of a one-parasoled king. 
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But knowing the mentality of the king, — his reluctance 
to marry any other lady — the Minister laid a plot with 
VSsavadatta, and they all spread the report that VSsava- 
datta had been burnt to death in Lavapaka conflagration. 
Great was the grief of the King for the so-deceased 
Queen. After he had married Padmavati, Avantika, who 
was kept as a trust by the minister (in the disguise of a 
of a Brahmin) was known to be the real Vasavadatta. 
And the King enjoyed the companionship of both the 
Queens. 

Ratnavall and Priyadars'ika are much indebted to our 
poet not only for the development of their plots, but also 
for certain ideas being taken bodily. 

Compare. TO: sit: 

(sJvapua, 1 1.) 

with “3?tnrr: to:” 

(UAtuft, Verse 48, Act 3 .) 

In Pratijnn we find the identification of Mahasena and 
Pradyuta— the King of Ujjaini. So that there is no cause 
for suspecting its plot to be posterior to that of Katha- 
sarit’s prototype, viz.^ Gunadhya’s Brihatkatha. 

(2) Pra/^yM.— Pradyota, the King of Ujjain.i wants 
to marry his daughter to Udayaiia the King of Vatsa. 
But failing to secure his consent he managed to make 
him captive by enticing him to an elephant-hunting. 
He was appointed the music-master of his daughter. 
Ill a short time love grew between them and one day the 
pair eloped. Bharata-rohaka, the minister of I radyota, 
poured forth words of abuse against Udayana wlmn 
Yaugandharayana interposed. 

!” tills Yaugandharayana rbtorts ; 

“w I ^tfTO: i” At last 

6 
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the mother of was about to commit suicide by a 

fall from the palace, when she was checked by Mahasena 
saying,— 

‘ A*virtue-of-necessity ’ or ‘ Grapes-are-sour ’ fable is 
illustrated once more. 

But the union of the couple should have been accom- 
panied by their joining Yaugandharayana the faithful 
minister. But that is not. This is an obvious imperfec- 
tion of the dram^ from the -comedy standpoint ; but is a 
great device of dramatic vigour when judged from the 
tragedy standpoint. 

(3) Puhcaratra . — The play takes its name from the 
period of five nights referred to in the plot, which is 
briefly as follows : — 

After wandering for twelve years in the forest the 
Papdavas were living incognito in the thirteenth year. 
DrOna, the family preceptor of the Kurus, knew the 
reluctance of (Duryyodhana) and others to give a 

bit of land even, to the Pilndavas. Hence he apprehended 
a fratricidal war. Toavoid such a calamity he was looking 
for an opportune moment to unite the brothers. At the 
instance of Drona, he (Duryyodhana) performed a sacrifice. 
At the end of the sacrifice he performed his bath 

and wanted to render (Gurudaksiiia). 1 ropa 

cleverly demanded half of the kingdom for the Pitndavas. 
Duryyodhana assented to it on the condition that Drona 
would bring within five nights the news of the where- 
abouts of the Pandavas. Drona found out Bhima from 
the news of the Kicakas being slain in secret in the 
capital of Viraf. Bhisma induced the Kauravas to 
carry off the cattle of Virata under the pretext of 
ministering him for his absenting himself from the 
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sacrifice of Duryyodhana. Thus he located the Paiidavas. 
And half the kingdom wa.s given to the PAiOdavas. 

This version of five days’ search and restoring half 
the dominions is not according to the Mahabhsrata. 

The further peculiarity of its plot is that Abhimanyu 
joined the Kauravas in the Kaurava-Vairata fight, and 
that the division of the kingdom was half and half. 

(4) A.m-maraka.—'Y\\e king of Sauvira, Visnusena, 
became candala for a year, along w'ith his family by 
the curse of Dirghatapas. He lived in Kuntibhoja town 
incognito. While thus living he killed an A sura named 
Avi, and became known as Ani-muraka. One day he 
rescued his maternal uncle’s daughter Kurangi from the 
clutches of an infuriated elephant. On hearing this, the 
father of Kurangi, Kuntibhoja, had motive of marrying her 
to Avi-maraka. But he could not do so, as AvI-maraka 
was of a very low caste But Kurangi and Avi 

met, grew in mutual amour, and the love reached climax. 
Through Dhatri’s contrivance Avi-maraka once entered 
Kurangl’s chamber. Then coming out and finding no help 
out of the difficulty, resolved to die by throwing himself 
down from a hill. At that time a Vidyadhara met him, 
and gave him a ring out of mercy, by whose jwwer he 
could secretly enjoy the companionship of Kurangi every 
night with a buffoon of his as his comrade. Kuntlbhnja 
on finding him there became perplexed, and thought of 
marrying her to Tayavarraan, another nephew of his on 
the sistew’s side. But Narada intervened and married 
the couple publicly with celebration. 

This drsyna shows that the marriage of maternal and 
paternal brothers and sisters, obtained in those days. 
In the Mahabharata Arjuna is seen to marry his maternal 
uncle’s daughter. In any case, the plot is an evidence 
in favour of the antiquity of the drama. It shows 
Manu’s Dharma Sastra did not hold a sw'ay then. The 
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Kathasarit tells the same tale in a somewhat different 
manner. Themis some similarity of the plot. Sudarsana, 
Was the mother of AvimAraka, Queen of Kasiraja. 
Nalinika, Miigadhika, Vilasinf, w^ere handmaids of 
Kipaugl. Vasumitra and Harinika were handmaids of 
Kuntibhoja’s queen. Kauhjayana was the minister of 
Kuntibhoja. 

(6) Balacaritam.—~\n it is described the well-known 
Devaki-Vasudeva story, and the Krisna-Kamsa story. 
Here Ugrasena, is the father of Kathsa and Damodara and 
Samkarsana are the names for Krisna and Valadeva. 
With the epic it has in common the wrestlers Canura, 
and Mustika. Kalyayam, stands for Yogamaya. 
^amkha, Cakra, ^arnga and Kaumodaki are presiding 
gods and goddesses. 

. Here, Vasudeva is seen to start for Nanda’s ‘house 
with Krisna, the baby: crosses the Jumna, but does 
not enter Nanda’s house ; on the other hand, w’aits under 
a banyan tree. Just at that time Nanda was passing by 
that w'ay with his dead baby daughter. Vasudeva then 
requested Nanda to take the male child saying that that 
was his seventh son ; six previous sons being killed by 
Kaithsa. In the Mahab hjlrata and the Puranas we get 
Ki'isna as the 8th child. When Vasudeva returned to his 
home with the dead daughter of Nanda, the baby revived. 
The daughter was brought to the scaffold ground in due 
time, by Kamsa, the king, when the baby, Katydyani 
exclaimed — 

“W* ^ "fST 

In the 3rd Act : — Old Gopalaka narrates Krisna’s 
Lila before Damaka, briefly. On the 11th day Krisna 
killed Putana ; on the 30th day ^akatasura and Yamalar- 
juna were released and he became known as Damodara. 
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Kaliya-damana story is briefly related here. 1'he early 

life is full of instea4 of or as in 

Vfiinff! and other books. 

Katyayana’s helpmates were Kundsdara, %la, Nila 
and Manojaba. 

(6) Madhyama-Vyayoga . — This is a vySyoga 

It should consist of a very few 
female dramatis personm. It should be One- Acted. War 
should not take place because of females. Vritti should 
bo Kaus'iki. These characteristics are all present in this 
vyayoga. 

By using the word “ Madhyama ” Ghatotkaca demand- 
ed the middle son of a Brahmana. Bhimasena’s 
attention being invited by the word ‘ Madhyama,’ he 
went there and rescued the Brahmana boy. Hence the 
name Madhyama-vyayoga. Bhimasena had a fight with 
Ghatotkaca (quite a departure from the epic) then the 
latter brought Bhimasena to his mother Hidimba, when 
she recognised him, and told her son to greet him as 
father. 

(7) Duta-Fakyam . — This is an one-Acted Drama, 
This is woven from the Mahabharata story of Krista 
acting as an ambassador of the Pandavas. Kancuki 
intimated the arrival of Krisna to Duryyodhana 
saying ‘ Purusottama is come.’ Just then Duryyodhana 
was holding his ministerial council. He corrected 
Kaiicukiya’s language telling him to name Krista as 
Kamasabhritya Damodara. As an evil omen Duryyodhana 
fell from his seat at the advent of Vasudeva Krsna. 
Wheil Vasudeva was seated in Duryyodhan^i’a. 
council hall, he found there a picture of DraupadlV 

‘ Kesakarsana. He at once uttered i” 

Kancukiya was obeying this when he was inter- 
rupted by Duryyodhana. Vasudeva then demanded the 
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divlsipn of the paternal ‘property 

Daryyodhana poirfted^ to Panda’s remaining free from 
intercourse with females as there was a curse from 
a sage and refused any division of property ; saying, 

^ (nT^O fdsTiT ^iref i” 

got Fthisis Pulmonalis and that Uhritariistra was born 
on Ambika through the agency of Vyasa and that there- 
fore he also, on the same ground as Duryyodhana held out, 
could not claim paternal property. Then Duryyodhana 
tried to use force, when Vasudeva took his visvarupa, 
(i-ff; universe-wide figure) and the former found 
him everywhere in every possible shape and size. Sudar- 
^na,,the discus of Vasudeva, was called in by the latter 
into action and there came Sudarsana, Kaumodaki 

(mallet) Pancajanya and all other weapons in 
the train. Duryy^hana’s fear and bewilderment were 
highest. Then Vasudeva again cooled down. Just then 
Dhritara»stra came in on the scene, and felt at the feet of 
Vasudeva, to atone for the fault of bis sons. The Lord 
Vasudeva complied to his request. The extension of the 
plot and its description are really charming. 

8. l'>v,ta'Ghatdth(icam . — Abhimanyu was killed by 
the Dhartarastras cruelly and in an illegal manner. Then 
GSndhari, Dhritarastra and Duhsala, all repudiated the 
conduct of the Kauravas. Ghatotkaca was sent as an 
an\j|;)aBsador by the Papdavas to the Kaurava camp, w^en 
Duryyodhana and brothers insulted him by calling 
Krishpa a no-king, etc. Ghatotkaca gets irate, shows 
1ms defiant and heroic attitude when Dhritarastra inter- 
Meddles and quiets him down. This is a new conception 
of our poet to send Ghata as au ambassador. Very charm- 
ing is the manner in which the poet manages Ghatotkaca’s 
ways. 
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9. Karm-Bharam . — It describes jbow Karija gave 

both his Kavaca and Kn|}dalaJ(|pt®^) to Indra in 

the guise of a Brahmin, tSy way of giQ;. Kar^a gives his 
life-history to ^alya on that occasion. The Vajramukha 
worm’s boring the thigh of his teacher, how the curse 
came upon him from his teacher,— everything he narrated. 
His charitable spirit shines the most in the verse put 
into his mouth by the dramatist, e.g. : — 

“W: (?) 

5T i 

10. Urubhaiigam . — The plot is simply nothing but 
breaking the thigh of Duryyodhana by Bhimasena in the 
mallet-fight. There is nothing peculiar in the plot. 
Asvatthaman has a caustic comment upon DuryySdhana’s 
thigh-break, e.g. : 

. ^qfsfq ^ri; ii” 

11. Jhhisehmafakam. — Based on the Bamayana. In 
it, the events of the Kiskindhya and Sundarakanda and 
LankSkanda are very briefly shown and narrated. In the 
first Act, we get Valibadha ; in the second, wo have 
Hanunwt’s going to Sita and narrating llama’.? sayings to 
her. In the third Act, Hanumat goes to Ravana, and 
Ravapa forsakes and cuts off all connexion with Vibhlsaixa. 
In the fourth, Vibhisaua takes Shelter under Ramacandra. 
In the fifth Meghnada or Indrajit is killed. Ravana 
faints down at the news of his death. Very charming is' 
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tl|e language in which the poet puts the lamentation of 
RavaQiti. 

Of- iHiraiftr i 

€tsfcr ir 

again, 

“^T 35f^am i ®cit^ ! 

! 

i” 

In the ()th Act Ravana himself is killed. Then comes 
Sita’s Trial for her supposed infidelity. She enters fire 

to demonstrate her purity, and 

comes out quite unharmed. 

qT*i5if m«i f5if^?frT?:gciT»mT ” 

* Then there follows singing of the celestial beings— the 
Gandharvas and others. This portion of the singing of 
Lord Narilyana’s praise is exceedingly charming. 

“si^ sn^n^JiTa I ^sn n f i 

ftr etc. 

Again it ends with Rama’s asking boon fr5m god 
Agni in the shape of 13harat-vakya. 

In this drama, the peculiarity — riz., its departure fron» 
the Ramayana — is this, that there is a convemation 
between Lakshmi and Ramacaudra even before Sita’s 
being kidnapped by Ravaiia. , 

12. Carudattam '. — The author of Mricchakatika has 
developed his theme on the basis of this drama of the 
Trivandrum poet. Around the nucleus of this plot was 
woven the charming fabric by Sudraka. The first acts of 
the two plays differ very little except that Vasanta-sena 
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is pursued by two persons in this drama, while she 
is pursued by three in Mriccha ; vis.. Vita, Ceta, and 
Sakara. The characters of Mathura, Dyutakara and 
Darduraka of the Mriccha, are not found in the second 
Act of our Carudatta. The shampooer turns 

out a Paribrajaka in our drama but in Mriccha, he 
becomes a ^akya Sramana {vide, p. 44) “spHf 

i” 

In the third Act, the plot is the same in both the plays. 
In the 4th, when Vasantasena has overheard the conver- 
sation between Madanika, and Sajjcilaka, Vidusaka steps 
in to carry out his mission ; and Saj jalaka appears before 
Vasantasena only after Vidusaka is gone. This is not so 
in Mpichha. No reference to the story of Aryaka and 
Palaka, is found anywhere in Carudatta. The ideas 
which are expressed very concisely in Carudatta have 
been dragged to an extensive length in Mriccha. The 
description of the mansion of Vasantasena by Vidusaka is 

so short in Carudatta. Cf. 
etc. 

It has been magnified enormously in Mriccha. Our 
‘ Ceta ’ is ‘ Karnapuraka ’ in Mriccha. Our ‘ Sajjalaka * is 
‘ Sarvilaka ’ in it, and our ‘ Brahmani ’ is ‘ Vadhu ’ in 
Mriccha, 

The development of the plot of Mricchakatika from 
the plot of Carudatta, has been nicely depicted by Pandit 
Ganapati Sastri in his introduction to Svapnavasavadatta. 
We would not reiterate it. ( Vide Introduction, Svapna, 
xxxix to xlii.) 

13. Pratimd . — The drama is so named- from the 
importance attached to ‘ pratimS * or statue in it. 

First Act : — Sita’s playful adornment of her body 
with bark-garment. Hama’s going to the forest with 
Sita and Laksmana. 

6 
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Second Act :~The mental state of Das'aratha afflicted 
by his separation from Rama. 

Third Act ; — Bharata’s knowing the death of his father 
by seeing the latter’s statue erected amidst the statues 
of departed forefathers in the statue-house. Bharata’s 
meeting his mother and others. 

This is a quite unique conception on the part of our 
poet, highly euphemistic and dramatic. 

Fourth Act: — Bharata’s return to the capital accom- 
panied by Sumantra after obtaining Rama’s permission to 
coronate the latter’s sandals. 

Fifth Act : — Abduction of Sita by Ravana in the guise 
of a mendicant. Golden deer illusion. Jatayu’s resistance 
offered to Ravana. 

Sixth Act: — Killing of Jatayu; on hearing the 
abduction of SihX, Bharata’s resolve to go to Lanka to 
help Rama. 

Seventh Act : — Ravana killed. ’Rama’s return with 
Sita to the hermitage. Bharata’s receipt of the news and 
going out to meet them accompanied by his mother, step- 
mothers, ministers and followers. Rama’s acceptance of 
the kingdom from Bharata and his coronation in the 
hermitage. 

In this drama certain developments of the plot are 
our poet’s own, e.g., (1) Bharata’s obtaining news of 

Sita’s abduction, (2) Rama’s coronation in the hermitage, 
etc. ‘ 

Such departures from the original, lend more dramatic 
beauty to the works of the dramatists. Thus in the 
Uttaracarita the meeting of the hero and the heroine in 
the forest, and their subsequent happy reunion at the 
end of the As'vamedha sacrifice, are the dramatist’s own. 
So in Sakuntalam is the curse of Durvasas not mentioned 
in the Mahabharata. 
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(B) Poetics of Bhasa’s Dramas. 

{The excelleme or otherwise of the language, imagery, 
diction, pathos, figures of speech and above all the 
creation of “ Rasa”) 

(1) Rlti — The style of the dramas is Vaidar- 

bhl ; sometimes while describing fights, etc., “ Gaudi ” is 
also found in a shining look. 

(2) Language and figures of speech. — His language 
is very simple, sometimes even ludicrously so. His 
verbal flow is unimpeded and limpid like the torrent 
from a mountain-spring. His utterances are mostly 
quite elegant but are not highly rhetorically polished. 
Excess of rhetorical figures generally encumbers the 
real meaning of the passages and is counted as a great 
drawback in Drama. Our poet is very free from the 
blemish of super-abundance of figures of speech. The 
figures that are very simple and quite commonplace have 
been used by our poet — viz. ; — (1) Upama, (2) Drsfanta, 
(3) .Arthantaranyasa, (i) IlQpaka, (5) Nidarsana and 
such like simple tilings of common parlance. These 
figures even, he has drawn without the least effort. (In 
this respect we may perhaps place our poet even on a 
higher level than that of Kalidasa.) If is 

then Bhiisa’s Saras watf must be called pure gold when 
put to the test. In short, his linguistic excellence can 
laconically be expressed by the live words : 

(«) flW, (6) (c) (d) and (e) 

(3) (Jharaotensaiion. — Very nice. He never enters 
into details, but with one or tw'o broad strokes conjures 
up a very individualistic personality. Only such 
characters have lieen chosen as are marked by the 
genuine worth of their character. Their movements in 
life both mental and physical have been so artistically 
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delineated as to draw the minds of the audience 
thoroughly into them, 

(4) ‘ Rasa \ — Our poet is master hand at the creation 
of ‘ Rasa.’ It is ‘ Rasa ’ which is desired by the literateur, 
the most. It is ‘ Basa ’ that captivates the mind of the 
cultured most easily and most thoroughly. This our 
poet has exhibited, without showing any effort, and by not 
denuding the materials of their natural colour and timbre. 

(C) Indebtedness of Kalidasa, ^udraka and other 
Poets to Bhasa, 

This has been so well done by Pandit Ganapati 
^astri in his introductions to Svapna and Pratima that we 
would not do the same here at length. But we would 
only point out a few more which are of great interest in 
tracing the development of the dramas. 

(1) p. 8, Pratijna, developed into 
in Sakuntalam. 

(2) ?iRn?»T: fhg: iraa: i 

*1 II Pratijna, p. 26. 

CJ. Sakuntalam— 

*1^: i” 

(3) aiTUn: etc., of Ratnavall has been 

developed from a Bhasa passage which we have already 
pointed out. 

(4) The description of darkness in RatnaVali (of. 

uraW etc.), (verse 53) is founded on the passages 

describing darkness in Bhasa’s dramas. We have already 
referred to those Bhasa passages before (Avimaraka, p. 
43). 

(5) ‘ MOdaka mallaka ’ idea is very probably taken 
by Kalidasa in his ^akuntalam. Act 2, from Pratijna (vide 
loo. cit., pp. 39-40), 
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(D) Peosoi>y of Bhasa. 

Our poet has a great command over vrittas (or metres). 
He uses a very large variety of metres. In this 
respect he is just fitly placed between Yalmiki and 
Vyasa on the one hand and Asvaghosa, Kalidasa, 
Bharavi and Bhavahhuti on the other. To take a concrete 
example, we find in his Svapna : 

No. 

(1) Aryya metre ( ) ... ... 6 

(2) ^loka metre (^t^) ... 26 

(3) Sardulavikridita (19 syllahie 8 )(sn^^rf^?Rt^ 5 ?l) 6 

(4) Vasantatilaka (14 syllables) ( ) 9 

(5) Puspitagra (uneven metro called 

(12 and 13 syllables) ( ) 2 

(6) VaisVadovI ( ) (12 syllables) ... 1 

(7) Salini (sfif^f^) (H syllables) ... 3 

(8) ^ikharinl (fsj>ift^) (17 syllables) ... 2 

(9) Upajati (^qgilfn) (11 syllables) ... 1 

(10) Up’endra-Vajra (11 syllables) ( ^ssqwi) 1 

(11) Hari^Li ( -^f^) (17 syllables) ... 1 

57verios. 

(E) Social and Political Glimpses fiiom his Kavyas 

(i;fIDICATING THE HIGHWATBR LEVEL OF CIVILIZATION 
AND CTJLTUllE IN THOSE DAYS). 

(1) -^ mt'odha pmlUa existed. Amyunthana (veiling 
system) (excepting four occasions) obtained. ( Vide above.) 

(2) Astronomicol knowledge was great {vide Udaya- 
jnana (observatory) alluded to in Svapna, p. 54). 

(3) Sculpture as a developed Art. — Existence of 
statue-houses {vide Pratima). 
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(4) Belief in black art, magic, incantations and 

charms . — Cf. (1) Vali, (2) Sambara, and (3) Mahabala 
(the three chief president gods for Hlack art and charm), 
are mentioned (p. 46, Avimaraka). Compare in this 
connexion, the same gods mentioned in the same context 
hy Kaufilya in his Arthasastra Aupanisadika 

chapters ( )• 

(5) Widows were avoided on auspicious occasions 
(vide p. 27, Svapna). 

(b) Existence of (n) Itajagriha (the town) (Svapna- 
nataka), (b) Venuvana (so famous in Buddhistic litera- 
ture), (c) Nagaoana (famous in. Buddhistic literature) 
(vide Pratijna, p. 3), (d) Pataliputra (Carudatta, p. 39), 
(e) Kampillya (Svapna, p. 54). 

(6) Naked Sramanns' existence (^. 72. 85, Avimaraka). 

(7) Belief in ArdhandHsvara god-hcad, very predomi- 
nant (vide Avimaraka, p. 32). 

(8) Generation of fire (kindling of fire) by rubbing 

pieces of Arani ivood together. This also shows the 
antiquity of Bhasa. Cf ‘ etc. 
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Intkodtjction 

Speculations on grammar naturally presuppose the 
existence of language ; and the relation in which the 
study of a language stands to that of its grammatical 
system is one of interdependence/ Based as it is on thtf< 
strictly scientific method of generalisation and particulari- 
sation on the one hand, and that of agreement and 
difference on the other, Sanskrit grammar may be viewed 
as throwing much light upon problems of philology. 
Moreover, the rules of Sanskrit grammar, as they 
unfold the laws that regulate the growth, formation and 
correctness of recognised linguistic forms, are in them- 
selves short formulae of the science of language. Again, 
the rules, such as q?;: (Pfin. 1. 4. 109), 

(Pan. 6. 1. 101), which virtually show 
the tendency of two vowels having close proximity 
and homogeneity to lengthening, are as much phonologi- 
cal as grammatical. There was, moreover, a period in 
the development of the Sanskrit language when, in 
the absence of such technical devices of grammar, 
Samasas had to he determined by different modulations 
of voice* The division of into and 

the transformations of sounds as are illustrated 
by the rules of and the principles of euphonic 

combinations, are indications how intimately grammar 
is related to phonology. Again, what frequently engross 
our attention in connection with the investigation of* 
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lang^iftge, and the methodology of grammar, are the 
problems of Semantics which, as a cognate science, deal 
with the psychological aspects of language. ‘ The science 
of meaning,’ though of comparatively modern growth in 
the domain of western philologicapl research, had 
already developed into a scientific branch of study at the 
hands of the Nairuktas or etymologists.' The antece- 
dency of ideas to words,- the relation between the sign 
and the object signified," the derivability of words from 
roots, the method of naming objects, and the principle of 
meaning-change, are facts that were scientifically dealt 
with by the Nairuktas and grammarians. The etymologi- 
-tal explanations of Avords, as they occur in the Brahmana 
and Nirukta literatxrre, give an indication that studies 
in the science of meaning were not only considered 
essential for the proper understanding of the Vedic 
texts, but formed an important part of Sanskrit learning. 
Though an independent branch of study mainly devoted 
to the psychological side of language, the study of the 
Nirukta, as Yaska maintains, is materially akin to that 
of grammar,* since the former serves as the complement 
to the latter. Tlio speculations on grammar being thus 
organically related to those of Philology and Semantics 
as such, and as the path traversed by them being almost 
the same, we propose to sketch in the Introduction 
to the ‘ Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar ’ some general 
outlines of Hindu Philology and Semantics. 

* I vi i — Mah5bh5s3’tt, ed. 

Kielliorn, Vol. II, p. 15. 

Taiitra-vir., under 1.3.8. 

’ etc. — Mimamsa Sutra, 11. 5. 

— Mahabhasya, ed. Kielliorn, Vol. I, p. 7. 

* Y58ka’.s Nirukta, 1.12. (Bom. 
ed., p. 99). 

* fRsnwnT RiTO ^ I -Yas. Nir., Bora, ed., Vol. 

i, p. 115. 
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The early monuments of Sanskrit literature bear 
ample evidence to the fact that studies in the science of 
language, as in various other departments of culture, had 
engaged the keen attention of the Indian thinkers at 
a very early period ; and the amount of success they 
attained in this particular branch of study cannot be 
overestimated. Whatever may be the views of scholars 
regarding the antiquity of the Sanskrit language, wc 
can reasonably assume that the power of speech (Vak), 
often personified as a goddess "'as not 

unknown to the Vedie seers who seem to have been 
lavish in their laudation of Vak. On the assumption 
of a hypothetical parent-tongue one may dispute the 
claim of Sanskrit to be regarded as the oldest of all 
tongues, but there is no reason to doubt that it is the 
oldest of all liviny languages, and that scientific 
speculation on language first originated in India. 

Sanskrit, though no longer a spoken tongue, has got 
such a vast stock of words on the one hand, and such 
comprehensive systems of grammar and phonology on 
the other, that a comparative study of this language 
along with Greek and Latin laid down the foundation 
of the science of ‘ Comparative Philology ’ in the 
Avestern world. ‘ The discovery of Sanskrit,’ says 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar,' ‘and the Indian grammatical 
systems at the close of the last century led to a total 
revolution in the philological ideas of Europeans.’ It 
is gratifying to find that early Indian speculators on 
language, though their linguistic survey was confined to 
one tougue, had succeeded in making accurate obser- 
vations on language and giving them a strictly scientific 
character. It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
references to Vak, found in the earlier and later Vedic 


^ ‘ Wilson Pliilologicul Loutures,' p. 5. 
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literature, in passages like the following, “ Devas created 
speech which is spoken by all animals,” ' “ there are as 
many words as there are manifestations of all-pervading 
Brahma,”^ “speech was invented for the performance 
of sacrifice,”^ “speech was originally undivided into 
parts,” ^ “speech is the rope, names the knots,” “ “speech 
is eternal”,® “the fourth form of speech is current 
among men,”' “the world originated from Vak (logos),”® 
“ the word ‘ Kaka ’ is an instance of the imitation of 
sounds,” “ “ the use of words represents the easiest way 
of expressing ideas and naming objects,” and “ all words 
are derivable from roots,”*' — are almost scientifically 
correct and represent, so to speak the earliest speculations 
on language ever made in any part of the world. 

No literary records have possibly been preserved 
either in Babylonia or Greece that are older than the 
Vedic literature, and contain traces of more accurate 
observations on language than those to be found in the 
early Vedic literature. Here and there we find many 
passages in Sanskrit which have practically a philo- 
logical bearing and serve to give us more valuable 
knowledge of the linijuistic science than the woi'ks of 
early Greek thinkers. But what we actually lack there 

‘ ‘ qnql — Rigvoda, 0.7. -5. 

* qw.— Kigveda, 10. 10. 2. 8. 

’ wfflqN sinvq Rigveda, i. 2. 11. 5. 

qT’st: — Rig., 10. 71. 

qwflqm etc. — Rigveda, 10. 5, (>. 14, 

* — Tait. Sain. VI, 4. 7. 

‘ — Ait. Aranyaka, 2, 1, (5. B. Ind,, p. 63. 

* — Rigveda, 8. 8. 66. 

’ “ gflv q?Pft.’’ — Rigveda, 2. 3. 22. 5. 

’ 9l5- — Quoted by Punyargja under Vakyapadiya 

Karika, 121, p. 45, Ben. ed. [ed., p. 316. 

“ — YSs. Nirukta, VII. IV. I. Bom. 

— Nirukta, 1. 1. 2, p. 44, Bom. ed. 

” Nirukta, l. 12, Bom. ed., p. 09. 
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is a systematic study of language on a comparative 
method. As regards the question of time or priority, 
we know of no European thinker who, far from being 
anterior to the Vedic seers of respectable antiquity, 
might even be placed before Yaska whose work is 
a conspicuous sign of the scientific development of 
Sanskrit Philology-. This being the actual state of things, 
we can hardly make out what led Prof. Sayce ’ to assert 
in bold terms that it was not in India but in Babylonia 
and Greece that the first attempt h.ad been made to solve 
the problems of language. The contribution made 
by Sanskrit literature to the philosophy of language 
is really valuable, and, in the words of Sir R, G. 
Bhandarkar,' ‘ India may justly claim to be the original 
home of scientific philology.’ It will suffice here to say 
that the Sanskrit passages which speak of ‘ fourfold * 
division of speech,’ ‘Vak ‘ as string, and names as 
knots,’ and of ‘speech ^ as the materialisation of internal 
consciousness,’ are, in no way, posterior to the linguistic 
speculations of Heracleitus and De mocritus. Yaska, who 
flourished at least a century earlier than Plato, and who 
was undoubtedly preceded by good many etymologists, 
and grammarians, had already divided speech into four 
parts, had strictly adhered to the doctrine of derivability 
of words from roots," and distinguished verbal roots from 
prefixes and suffixes. Though the works of earlier etymo- 
logists who founded their schools like the grammarians 
have been lost, and we have access only to one of 

’ Intro, to tlic Hcience of Language by Prof. Sayce, Vol. I, pp. 3 
and 5. 

* Wilson PhiloloL^ical Lectures, p. 4. 

* -Rigveda, 2 S. 22. 5. 

* Ait Aran., 2. 1. d. 

* ™Sruti quoted by Punyaraja. 
Vak. Karika, I.— m^fJ^ff.—Higveda, X, 71. 2. 

« — Nit*., 1. 1. p. 22. 
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them, yet we do not fail to notice the scientific accuracy 
of Indian speculations on language. Examples maybe 
multiplied to show that speculations with regard to the 
science of language had their origin in India in that 
remote period of the Vedic literature when the ‘ Pada- 
patha ’ texts, on a purely grammatical line, had been 
arranged by Sakalya and numerous treatises on Phonology 
(Pratisakhyas), Etymology (Nirukta) and grammar had 
come into existence with the supreme necessity of facili- 
tating the Vedic studies. It was, of course, at the hands 
of Panini, Patanjali and Bhartribari in a later period that 
studies in the science of language, specially in the 
philosophy of grammar, seem to have received a syste- 
matic development. 

Much has been done by European scholars in the 
domain of linguistic researches ; they have based their 
speculations on a comparative method and carefully 
systematised the materials gathered from a study of the 
conspicuous languages of the so-called Indo-European 
family. Their achievement, judged by the scientific 
standard, is indeed great. But, to speak the truth, very 
little has been spoken of the Indian logico-grammarians 
whose observations on the philosophy of language are 
calculated to be of no less scientific valu(3. We shall 
not be far from truth if we say that Indian linguists 
have not really been given the prominence which they 
rightly deserve in consideration of the antiquity of their 
speculations and the cogency of their arguments: It is 
quite manifest from what we have already said that 
Indian speculations on language might be placed at the 
head of all linguistic dissertations of the world. In the 
following pages an attempt will be made to find out the 
materials upon which the structure of ‘ Hindu Philology ’ 
is to be built. 



PART I 


Philosophy of Language 

v4k — ITS ORIGIN AND ETERNAL CHARACTER 

In the first part of this thesis we propose to deal with 
the Philosophy of the Sanskrit Language and set forth 
the general features of the tongue from both physical 
and psychological standpoints. The short space at our 
disposal will not, however, permit us to give here a 
comprehensive analysis of all the texts that have either a 
direct or indirect bearing upon the problems of language. 
The dominant idea we have kept in view is to show that 
speculations on languages are not entirely the product of 
intellectual activity of the west, and the fruitful result of 
scientific studies of languages, as undertaken by the 
present generation of scholars, but India has reason to be 
proud of having largely contributed in a much earlier 
age to the general knowledge of the linguistic science in 
its manifold aspects. 

The sacred language of the Indo- Aryans (subsequently 
know'u by the popular appellation 
uivine oiigiii. spoken of in the Rig Veda as a 

‘ Divine speech ’ created by the gods for the use of all 
animals in their respective fashions. Whether speech ivas 
given to man as a divine gift or acquired by him through 
imitation, belief regarding its divine origin steadily 
gained ground, even in later times, and we find Dandin ' 
and Bhartrihari ^ eulogising [^Sanskrit as a ‘ Divine tongue.’ 
The mysticism underlying the phenomenon of speech 


* — KSvyStlarSa, 1. :i3. 

* — Vak.pad., 1. 156 (Ben. ed.). 
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does not usually excite our wonder. Scarcely it becomes 
a burden of thought as to how we learn to speak 
or how the manifestation of internal ideas takes place 
through the medium of audible sound. But when we 
consider the magnitude of what has been said on the 
origin of speech by Indian thinkers, we are almost forced 
to appreciate the width of vision with which they 
sought to trace the ultimate origin of Vak as well as 
the depth and importance of the subject itself. The 
germs of speech seem to have been implanted to human 
nature by some divine agency ; men do not create speech 
but serve only to manifest it by the exercise of their 
vocal organs. The power of articulating sound, as a 
divine or natural gift granted to men, serves to distinguish 
men from other animals. Moreover, the designation 
as often applied to Sanskrit, purports to 
show the sacredness of Sanskrit as being the language of 
gods. The credit of developing a highly efficient means 
of communication as speech (Vak) might therefore be 
ascribed to gods from whom men got it. It may be 
further held that the world of speech 
represents the audible manifestation of that unseen 
power which permeates the entire existence. To bring 
in the idea of God for explaining the origin of language is 
not altogether obsolete, for we hear of a group of scholars 
in Steinthal’s linguistic discourses who advanced argu- 
ments in support of the ‘ Divine Origin ’ of language. 
Vak is again said to have originated for the per- 
formance of sacrifice. The first and foremost thing 
necessary for the performance of sacrifice was the recita- 
tion of mantras, and as it w.as through the medium of 
speech (as opposed to gesture) that the priests had to 
offer their prayers to gods, the importance of Vak was 
early conceived by the Vedic seers. Pranava, as a symbol 
of or virtually identical with Brahma, is spoken of as the 
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ultimate source of Vak ' To this 

primordial sound is attributed the origin of the entire 
world of speech. It is mysterious how all words are 
capable of being reduced to such a single syllable 
as pranava, and it necessarily requires a good deal of 
meditation to realise a phenomenon like this. 

Eightly or wrongly, most of the Hindu teachers have 
spoken of their traditionally sacreil 
‘Nitya’'^ (eternal), or more 
properly, ‘ Pravahanitya ’ ® (current 
from time immemorial). In the Rig Veda we first meet 
with the expression which assigns 

eternality to Vak. When Brahman is held to be identical 
with words,^ as we have already alluded to, it is no wonder 
that Vak should merit the same attributes as are 
popularly assigned to Brahman. This view, however 
inconsistent with the accepted theory, was not without 
its effects. The entire school of Mi maihsa ■' philosophy 
is based upon the doctrine of eternity of sound. To 
maintain the non-human origin of the Vedas, the 
Mimamsakas had no other alternative than to strongly 
advocate the eternal character of sound. The non-eternal 
view of Vak, as is held by Audambarayana,“ found 
absolutely no support ac the hands of etymologists and 

' ‘ and Vakpad. 

Karika. 1. 10. 

' — Cliliaii. Upaii, u. 12, Bom. eel. 

^ ‘ — Maliablilshya. VoL 1, p. 18 (Koil. ed.). 

‘ ’ — Var. Malia, VoL 1, p. 257. 

^ .fiT«l^^.--Kaiyata on 

5[C^Tfl €§4 — Fanyaraja on Vak. ka , 3. 2, 

* I — Funyaraja on Vakya padiya- 

karika, I. 

Miui. Sutra, 1. 1. 18. 

— Sloka-var. on Mim. Sutra, i. 1. 6. 
i—Vaska Xir. 1. 
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grammarians. The Mimamsakas, therefore, were not 
alone to lend support to such a view, since the gramma- 
rians, though in a different way, seem to have established 
the same truth by formulating the doctrine of ‘Sphota.’ 
We can justify our remark by showing that the author 
of the Mahabhasya ' has often applied to words such 
attributes as etc., which 

are all expressive of ‘ eternity.’ What is really meant 
by holding language to be current from eternity is that 
i ts origin can hardly be definitely traced back to any 
particular period of the history of mankind, and that 
speech seems to be almost coeval with man. There is 
hardly any justification to believe the existence of such 
a human society in which men might be supposed to 
have been living in a state of absolute muteness. We 
may corapa re language to a living organism having both 
growth and decay ; we may adhere to the doctrine of 
Evolution for atPording us some clue as to the articulation 
of sound from gibberish of lower animals ; and we may 
look upon language either as instinctive faculty or 
mechanical art acquired by men under pressure, but in all 
cases it will ever remain an enigmatic problem to ascertain 
the true origin of language. Gestures, onomatopoeia 
and interjectional cries may, as some philologists have 
pointed out, serve to explain the origin of a few words, but 
greater bulk of words, we must remember, would remain 
entirely inexplicable so far as their origin is concerned. 
As onomatopuna is found to be applicable only to a 
very limited number of words, such as ‘Kokila,’ ‘Kaka,’ 
‘ JDundubhi,’ etc., Ave find it difficult to look upon the 
so-called ‘Bow-wow’ theory of Prof. Max Muller as 
throwing much light upon the origin of language, 

MaliabLasya, Vo]., 1. }>, 18. 
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Though he seems to have been conscious of the part 
played by the imitation of natural sound in the formation 
of language, Yaska holds that all words do not speak 
of the same origin ' ; and maintains, on the contrary, that 
words referred to above are also capable of being derived 
in a different way,^ The inefficiency and insufficiency of 
gestures, * etc,, as modes of expressions, have also been 
particularly observed by Yaska, since he states that in 
giving names to objects, words or articulate sounds 
are resorted to to the exclusion of physical movements on 
the scientific ground of their being most precise and 
comprehensive. 

Language, whether existing from eternity or simply 
a conventional product of huma'n efforts, is, according to 
the author of the Vakyapadlya, without beginning.* In 
the form of subtle sound Vak resides in the 

innermost part of human body and reveals itself through 
the instrumentality of vocal organs. ‘ There are, as we 
know, permanent word-records in the sub-conscious strata 
of the human mind.’^ They are manifested and not 
brought into existence by the act of uttering. That is 
to say, the production and disappearance or destruc- 
tion of sound mean respectively manifestation and absence 
of operations on the part of vocal organs. This is, so to 
speak, the argument whereby the Mimamsakas. sought to 
refute the non-eternal view of Avords, as held by the 
Naiyayikas Sabdakhapda, Tattva- 

eintamani, p. 46A, Bib. Tnd. ed.). As regards the essence 


‘ ‘ST I— Ni*’- JIF 17. p. 3l(i. 

- ' — N*'- "F P- (Bom. Ikl.). 

* fsfsja hi i-~Vak. 1. 2S, p. 15. 

’’ Dr. Lakshman Savuii’s Nirukla. 
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of Vak, both Bhart,T‘hari ' and Punyaraja hold that it is 
internal consciousness which finds expression through 
the medhim of words, that is, in the use of words are 
teflected the mental ideas of the speaker. Vak is, 
therefore, a means for the purpose of clothing thoughts, 
^'he subtle or psychological form of Vak is held to be 
ttiiperishahle and consequently eternal. Here we find 
tirhat is really meant by the Vedic text 
and Mann’s assertion 

The internal wind, to be more clear, gets material 
shape while passing through the vocal organs and is 
neither subject to production nor destruction in the true 
sense of the terms. 


By word the Hindu grammarians meant sound which 

Origin of language comes frotu wi thill ( ?ranci ). 

SldiTint or'iiindu This sound which forms the outer 
Physiology. garment of our inner thoughts becomes 

cognisable when it is usually capable of being 
expressed by letters ( )• All sounds do not, 
however, constitute language; sounds (apart from those 
that are produced by the beat of drum and the like) 
expressive of sense come under the cognisance of 
linguistic studies as such. Later .on w’ill follow' the 
discussion as to how' sound and sense are inseparably 
associated with each other. The Chandogya ’ Upani^ad 
clearly states that the internal wind know’ll as Vyana, 
W'hich represents a conjunction of Prana (inhalation) 
and Apana (exhalation), is the same as Vak ; aud it is on 


’ ww' | siwg i — Vakya- 

padiya-kar., 1. 113. 

Mmw Tfir I -’'■Punyaraja. Viik. 

K:ar., I. 

—Com. on Manju.slia. Kala, Vol. 1, p. 190. 
* «rr»!: — Mahabhashya, Vol. ], p. 1. 

Chh. Up., 1. 3 , Bom. ed., p. 32. 
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this account that at the time af speaking one is to refrain 
from both inhaling and exhaling. The same view 
regarding Vilk is also to be found in the Mahabharata 

f% ftwftf). Commenting on 
etc., Ch. Up., 5.1, Sankara observes 
that in point of time Prana or vital force is older than 
Vak, that is, in an embryo the vital force comes earlier 
than the faculty of speech which depends on the growth of 
sense-organs. That Prana is superior to Vak is sho^Vn 
by the fact that the dumb, though devcdd of the power of 
speech, are not found unfit to live. Man does not, however, 
bring the faculty of speech into existence but only 
attempts to manifest the sounds that lie in undeveloped 
forms in some innermost part of his body. In tracing 
the ultimate origin of Vak, the Siksas ' also speak of 
internal Avind as the creative factor. The soul, after 
ascertaining by intelligence the object to be communi- 
cated to others, engages mind to give expression to it, that 
is, to vocalise the thought rising within. Mind so 
appointed acts upon the internal physical fire which, 
again, moves tlie internal wind. Coming in touch \Adtli 
vocal organs, this internal wind assumes the form of 
Avords. This vicAV Avitli slight modifications is to be 
found in many Sanskrit Avorks. To a Tantrika, Vak 
represents the audible potentiality of Sakti ; every 
sound forms in itself the distinct manifestation of 
Nada, and letters AAhereby sounds assume forms are 
called It is further stated that the opera- 

tion of Nada is continually going on, and that 
in every act of inhaling and exhaling we are 
unconsciously making two indistinct sounds, namely, 
^ and H.. In the Vakyapadlya Bhartrhari* has shown 

’ siTfflT i An: itnnfvJiivffi ’s Hwftt »niiw — 

Paniin'ya Sikslia. T?iriia_y.. ed. 6. 

• i— VSkpnd. 1. 109. 
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how internal wind reveals itself in the form of 
words ; and has spoken of consciousness ' and atoms 
as life-giving constituents of words. To sum up what 
has been said in connection with the origin of language, 
we should say that there is almost no contention as 
regards the transformation of internal wind into the 
audible form of Vak, and that this mystical process, 
though constantly at work, is almost imperceptible. As 
fire, says Bliartrhari,* lies dormant in .Arani, so the 
germs of Vak are latent in consciousness ; and every act 
of uttering sound is only to manifest what is unmanifest 

Nagesa ^ has attempted to explain the origin of Vak 
with reference to Cosmogony. After the annihilation of 
the cosmic world, he maintains, when the Supreme Being 
felt the necessity of creating this universe, His potentiality 
took the form of an ‘atom ’ — a combination of three 
Guiias. This is in reality an inexhaustible stock of 
energy. The unconscious part (inertia) is known to be 
(seed), the part representing a mixture of both 
inertia and consciousness is called Nada (sound), and the 
intelligent element goes by the name of Vindu. This 
Nada, regarded as the ultimate source of all forms of 
Vak (Para, Pasyantl, Madhyma, and Vaikhari), is what 
is known as ‘ ^abda-Brahma.’ The Tantrika conceptions, 
as we find in the Saradstilaka, have striking concurrence 
with this view. 


‘ snsffjTmftqwwt qifl HsitsqWtt.— vak. 1. 85 ; and W. 

I * * 

• vak. 1, III. 

• qqi solfir: Vak., 1, 4(i. 

I etc. — Vaiyakarana-siddbanta- 

manjuha, p. 171. 
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The grammarians, it must l)e borne in mind, have, 
however, admitted the existence of Sphota,* as dis- 
tinguished from sound whereby it is materialised into 
word. It is indivisible into parts, formless, and not at all 
subject to production or destruction. It is pure 
consciousness that has neither beginning nor end. Of 
two-fold division of words,* namely, permanent and 
produced, it is the permanent or eternal that is represen- 
ted by Sphota. It is called because the meaning 

is ultimately expx'essed by it. The grammarians have 
ascribed expressiveness to ‘ Sphota ’ alone 
^l) and have unhesitatingly identified it with Brahma.* 
The Vakyapadiya begins ndth this bold assumption and 
states further that world proceeded from f^abda-Brahma,* 
just in the same way as meaning follows from word. 
It will not be out of place to mention here that the 
doctrine of Sphota, as expounded by the Hindu 
grammarians, marks one of the novel features of grammar, 
considered as a system of Philosophy. The identification 
of words with Brahman, as is established by the Hindu 
grammarians, is likely to be questioned by modern philo- 
logists, since a thin veil of mysticism hangs over the 
entire speculation. The author of the ^5abda-kau8tubha 
rightly observes that as one is said to have found the 
much coveted Chintamani in his search after a missing 
cow, so the grammarians, while discussing the 
real origin of Vak, have found Bi*ahman as Vak par 
excellence. 


* VidfY&k. KSrika, 1. 94. 1. 108. 

* tv ^ vnajv i — MahShhasya. 

* tai fiitai'TOw' i »w: i 

Vaiyikai’ana-blmsliana-KSi', 72 Bom. ed., p. 259; TOt vite: I 

* vw Jiwvwi fttvftsv'vntv swat w.’— 

vakyapadiya, Kar 1 ; and I — Vfik. 1 . 121 . 

‘ H9W. fvviwrv' etc. 
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fit! 


With a vision so penetrating and far-reaching the 
Hindn grammarians could not look upon Avords, as merely 
phonetic labels arbitrarily assigned to objects but found 
in Vak the audible manifestation of all-pervading Brahma. 
Vak, taken in its psychological aspect, is not of human 
invention ; it forms the most essential potentiality of men, 
as it differentiates them from brutal creation. Vak is 
held to be eternal, in as much as the intei’iial wind 
residing in the Muladhara (inexhaustible reservoir 
of sound) is said to have perpetual existence. Having 
discussed many points as to the pi’ecise nature of words, 
Patafijali concludes that word, is the same as sound 
). We should not, however, lose sight of the 
fact that this applies to ‘ as opposed to 

and never confound sound with ‘Sphota’ 
or Ntida, that is to say, effect with cause. From what 
has been said above we arc convinced that we can proceed 
a step further and hold that sound, as a quality of ether 
( ), is the product of internal wind which 

has its origin in subtle word-form — ‘Nada.’ 

It mav be asked here as to what we are driving at 
and what light is really thrown by these references on the 
origin of language proper. Our answer prima faerie is 
that the origin of language is nothing l)ut a vague problem 
of modern philology, and that it has become almost a 
fashion with students of philology to deal with this 
question with much ingenuity. To trace the origin of 
language is as difficult as to ascertain the dawn of human 
intellect. And as sound is only an outward garment of 
thought, the history of language should necessarily be 
the history of human thought. The psychological origin 
of language, as already pointed out, may be thus sub- 
stantiated by facts of common experience. Every material 
object, when struck, produces sound peculiar to itself. In 
the same way when mind acts upon internal fire 
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( ) in order to give expression to thought, 

subtle forms of sound are readily generated in tlie 
vibrating sphere of internal region. Now it is almost 
clear that what has been said in the foregoing pages refers 
more to the internal or psychological than to the external 
forms of language. We have, moreover, alluded to the 
view of Yaska as to why the use of words is preferable 
to gesture as a means of expressing thought, and have 
shown the apparent insufficiency of the so-called 
‘ Bow-Wow ’ theory, as a perfect explanation of the 
origin of language. We may in a like manner reject 
the theory of interjection, if it unduly claims to be the 
only explanation regarding the creation of language, 
for only a few words like etc., might 

be traced to emotional cries, while the vast majority of 
words would show no sign of interjectional origin in 
themselves. We give below, for the sake of clearness, 
short accounts of the different views that were held by- 
Indian philosophers regarding the origin of language; — 
We have at the very outset referred to the Vedic 
hymns which speak of Vak as a creation 

Diviiio origin. 

of God. According to this view, 
language, though spoken by nnm, does not betray any 
trace of human invention ; it is a divine gift, and not an 
achievement of which man has any reason to be proud. 
It was possibly to distinguish man from brutal creation 
that the faculty of speech as well as the power of 
articulating sound had been implanted in him. Manu 
says that it was the supreme Self -born Being ( ) 

who created Vak. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad' 
ascribes the origin of four Vedas to the breath of 
the ‘ Eternal Being.’ Again, we hear that the primordial 
sound ‘ Pragava,’ involuntarily uttered by Brahma, 
is the ultimate source of all diversified forms of Vak. 

' etc. 
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The sacred character of the Sanskrit language.is, however, 
due to the belief, current among orthodox scholars, that 
it is the language of gods. 

To the Mimaihsakas, language, as an expression of 
thought, is existing from eternity, its 
ofBpeecbf- origin being independent of human 
invention. Man does not practically 
create language, but only manifests by the operation of 
vocal organs what lie dormant in some innermost recesses 
of his body. The question of production and destruction, 
as suggested by the Naiyayikas, does not really apply to 
sound as such ; and consequently it is more proper to use 
the expressions * manifestation ’ and ‘ absence or cessation 
of exciting causes ’ instead of those two terms. The 
epithet might, therefore, he applied to words 

which represent the Vedas ( — 

Sayana). The necessity of maintaining the eternity of 
.words was almost forced upon theMimamsakas to estab- 
lish the eternal character of the Vedas. They wei*e not, 
however, satisfied with the formulation of this doctrine 
alone, hut tried to establish the relation of word to 
significance as eternally fixed - — a fact without which the 
Vedas, looked upon as a store-house of all knowledge 
concerning ‘Uhunna’ and ‘Brahma,’ would fall short 
of orthodox estimation ( ). 

In opposition to the views stated above, the Nyaya- 


Convontioual <ji' 
uoii-eteruul origni. 


Vaiseshika schools of philosophy held 
languiige to he a creation of men. The 
operations of vocal organs are the 


^ In his t^’anslatioii of tlie Minmmsa Sutras tind in the introduction 
of the ‘ Slokavartika,' the learned Prof. Dr. G. X. Jha has in a lucid lint 
learned way discussed this topic with tlioro ugh ness, and has shewn tlie 
logical metliod of arguineiits whereby tlie discordant views of the 
ISTaiya} ikas arc to he refuted. 

* Mini. Sutra, 1 . 1 , 5. 
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immediate causes that e^ive rise to sounds which are liable 
to disappearance just after their utterance. Words, as 
they exhibit two aspects invariably associated with evane- 
scent objects, namely, production and destruction, are 
caused and not permanent Vai. Su. 2. 2. 

28). Havin;>' discussed all doubtful points as to whether 
word is a substance, action or quality, the Vaisesikas 
sought to discard the theory of eternity of sound by such 
aphorisms as fwwif^: *1^: 

etc. Now it needs hardly be said that they took a more 
practical view of language which has striking coincidence 
with current opinions. Long before the many-sided 
development of modern science came to light, the 
Naiyjiyikas, we are proud to say, had arrived at the 
scientifically accurate conclusion that ‘ Sound is a quality 
of ether,’ i.e., sound is the resultant of ethereal vibrations 
( ], and they might he credited with having 

founded the so-called ‘ AVave-t hcory ’ ( ).“ 

Though they gave more prominence to the physical aspects 
of language and tried to free their linguistic views from 
all mystical conceptions, the Naiyayikas, it must be remem- 
bered, could not entirely exclude the idea of ‘ Divine 
interference ’ in the phenomenon of language. The 
significance, specially the primary significance, of a word 
is not, the Naiyayikas hold, dependent on popular usage 
or ordinary convention, but fixed by the will of God 
( )•■* The characteristic feature of this doctrine 
is that meanings (nf^; ) are said to have been assigned 
to words primarily by God, His volition being expressed 
in these* terms : ‘ Let this w ord he denotative of this 

sense.’ 

* Vai, Sutra. 2. %, iC, 27, 32. (Caiidrakanta Tarkalankara’w edition) 
pp. 66-71. 

“ Bliasaparicclieda, Kar., 166. 

“ — Vai. Sutra, 7. 2. 21. 

9 
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Theory of ‘Spho^a.’ 


The grammarians have formulated the doctrine of 
‘ Sphota ’ as what refers to the real 
origin of all forms of speech. It is 
called ‘ Sphota ’ because the meaning is ultimately 
expressed by it. The sound uttered by means of vocal 
organs should not be confounded with ‘Sphota’; it is 
only suggested by sound ( Ve(f«issnrr: ), but is not exactly 
identical with it. We can dissolve the word into 
three component sounds, namely, Ji, and but we 

cannot do so with regard to ‘ Sphota ’ which is incapable 
of being divided into parts, and is absolutely devoid of any 
order such as priority and posteriority and so forth 
( y Tt is held to be perpetual, i.e., not liable to 
production and destruction. As a symbol of eternal 
consciousness, ‘ Sphota,’ though more spiritual than 
material, is regarded to be the real source of all words. 
The grammarians divided ‘ Sphota ’ into eight different 
forms (which are ultimately reducible to one — ), 
and carried their conception to such a height as to identify 
it finally with Brahman. 

Though there is no distinct reference to the ‘ Root- 
theory ’ as such, the stand-point taken 
' by ‘ ^akatayana ’ as to the reducibility 
of words to verbal roots and which fully 
concurred with the basic principle of the ‘ Nairuktas,’ 
might be put forward as sufiieient evidence that this famous 
grammarian ( ^akatayana ) as well as the etymologists in 
general had considered the entire structure of language 
to have been evolved from crude elements — roots. The 
fundamental principle underlying all etymological 
explanations is that all word-forms, looked at from an 
analytical point of view, are capable of being reduced to 
roots which admit of no further analysis. The roots, 

’ ^ w. i mn?!.— Vak. pad. 

' 1 . 48 . 


Root'theory 

languago. 
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like the atoms of the Vaises ikas, are held to be perma- 
nent ; they are significant by themselves, and form the 
germs to which all words may be traced. In combination 
with formative elements these roots have, however, 
undergone various modifications. One and the same root 
has given rise to numerous word-forms, of course, with 
difference of meanings. These roots, as the last result 
of linguistic analysis, are equally important to both 
grammarians and etymologists. They are mostly mono- 
syllabic in form and generally signify ‘action ’ ( agUTR: )• 
We may, however, trace the influence of Onomatopoeia to 
the formation of a certain number of roots, such as 

and maintain that the imita- 
tion of natural sounds played an important part in the 
origination of roots. That Yaska made more than one 
reference to Onomatopoeia h^s already been alluded to. 

Before w'e close this discourse we would like to say a few 
words more. The view of ^akatayana and Hindu etymolo- 
gists, though strongly opposed by Gargya and some of the 
grammarians, is also important as showing the possibility, 
if we are allowed to say so, of our conceiving a 
crude and infantile stage of language, such as is represent- 
ed by roots. If the entire stock of words, even without 
excepting are shown to be reducible to such 

significant phonetic elements as the Nairuktas have 
actually done, we are almost emboldened to hold that in 
the earliest period of the history of mankind there existed 
what we may now call ‘ a language of roots.’ 

Modern philologists, as it is often found, have given 
. language such a wider scope as to include 

all possible forms of insirumentality 
whereby thoughts may be conveyed to 
others. Thus, movements of fingers and face are also 
included in their conception of language. The Hindu 
grammarians have, however, made no room for gestures • 
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and the like in their definition ot language (Bhasa). The 
Sanscrit word corresponding to ‘language’ is ‘Bhasa’ 
which, derived as it is forui the root ‘ bhas ’ to speak, 
applies only to articulate sounds or the spoken language 
as such. It must be, however, admitted that certain ideas 
are sometimes capable of being communicated to others 
by the aid of gestures or ‘ lugita ’ almost in the same 
way as is usually done by the use of articulate sounds. 
Yaska seems to haA^e l)een huniliar with the occasional 
expressiveness of ceitain physical signs: but he advocates 
the application of words, as being the most precise 
and comprehensive way that ensures entire absence of 
ambiguity and confusion which are always attended with 
movements of body when considered as means of communi- 
cating thoughts. Yaska holds that it is on account of the 
words being most convincing and involving economy of 
physical exertions that ‘ Saihjnas ’ or names are usually 
given by Avords, and not by some other means as gestures, 
etc. 'I he author of the Mahabhasya' expressly states 
that good many ideas are capable of being signified even 
without the use of words, that is to .say, by movements 
of the face and so on. In the ‘ K^loka-Varttika ’ ^ also we find 
a reference to gestures as expressive of certain thoughts. 
It is now evident that gestures, etc., are, to a limited 
extent, as significant as words. Thi; question then arises as 
to whether they possess any innate relation to significance 
like words, or are merely us('d in subsiitution of articulate 
sounds, Punyaraja '' compares gestures Avith ‘ Apabhraih- 
sas,’ as both of them are meaningless by themselves, 
and are found to express the intended sense, only by 
means of inference. The direct expressiveness of 

’ Mahabliasya, Vol 

I., p. 368. 

* I scifl-im: Soo., 6. 19-20, 

’ Kiii-, 1. l.M. 
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gestures is theiefore contested, and what seems to be 
more probable is that they, like telegi’aphic codes, have no 
significance popularly assigned to them, but they acquire 
meaning only by reminding one f)t‘ words which are 
practically associated with the significance. Gangesa,' the 
renowned founder of the ‘ Navya-Nyaya school,’ while 
determining the. accurate number of instruments for 
obtaining valid knowledge, has discussed at length the 
plausibility of including ‘ movements of the body ’ in the 
categories of Pramanas. He has finally rej(‘cted gestures 
and the like as independent sources of knowledge 
(iWUini). inasmuch as the supposed expressiveness of 
gestures depends upon the fact of their reminding thost; 
particular wmrds which are in reality capable of 
expressing the intended senses. Tic compares gesture.s 
with writings, as both of them are meaningless by them- 
selves, and says that it is words alone that are found to have 
necessary connections with the objects they denote. Thus 
we see that the direct expressiveness of gestures, as a form 
of language, is a maltcr of controversy to the Hindu 
teachers. The conclusion to which these arguments lead 
is that the Hindu Philologists did not think it reasonable to 
recognise movements of the body as an independent means 
for expressing ideas. The movements of fingers and the 
like presuppose the existeutas of tjertain words or 
expressions of which they are merely physical signs, the 
real expressiveness resting with the words alone. True it 
is that there are, apart from language as such, some other 
ways as gestures, etc., whereby we can sometimes give 
expressions to our mental ideas, but it can he hardly 
maintained that they are as perfect and comprehensive 
in all cases as the use of articulate sounds. There is, 

Tattva-Oiiiiamani, SHt)(tiikii;tjnd!i, A. S. H. dt., j), 8()0. 
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moreover, scarcely any positive evidence to believe in the 
existence of such a period in the history of mankind when 
communications of ideas were absolutely carried on 
through the medium of gestures or some other forms of 
physical movements. To hold that the origin and develop- 
ment of articulate speech had been preceded by pure 
mimesis is nothing but- fallacious. Prof. Max Muller’s' 
remark on the invention of language does not, therefore, 
seem to stand on a sound scientific basis. 

It is nothing but surprising to find that the Indian 
speculators on language detected the 
(onomatoSa? influence of Onomatopoeia in the forma- 

tion of certain words, specially in the 
names of birds, long before the ‘ Cratylus ’ had como 
to light. Though we do not fully agree with Plato in 
assigning the origin of language entirely to the imitation 
of natural sounds, it is quite true that certain words speak 
of the same origin. Yaska holds that the word ‘ Kaka ’ is 
formed in imitation of the sound naturally made by this 
class of birds ; and that names of similar origin are to be 
found largely among the appellations of birds. The word 
‘ Krka ’ ( gjeii ) in the expression is also explained 

by Yaska as formed in imitation of sound. In the same 
way we are allowed to treat the words like ‘ Kokila.’ 
‘ Kukkuta,’ ‘Dundubhi,’ and so forth. As we have 
already pointed out, certain verbal roots, as *TW, 

il^, etc., might be traced to the same origin. It must 
be, however, borne in mind that the number of such words 
is very small. W e are not, therefore, fully justified in 
holding that the origin of language is to be traced entirely 
to Onomatopoeia. Many causes, speaking from a practi- 
cal point of view, were in operation for the origin and 

' ' Language is the woi-k of man ; it was invented by man as a means 
of communicating his thoughts, when mere looks and gestures proved 
inefficient.* — Science of Language, Vol. 1. p. .SI. 
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development of such a popular and efficient means of 
communicating thoughts as language ; and the imitation 
of natural sounds might have been one of the conspicuous 
factors. As most of the names of birds, far from speaking 
of words denoting objects known to the moiSt primitive 
man, would remain unintelligible, if we try to find traces 
of Onomatopoeia in them, the teacher ‘ Aupamanyava ’ ' 
held the opposite view and boldly asserted that no sign 
of imitation of sound was even traceable in the word 
‘ Kaka.’ It is no wonder that the Nairuktas would 
derive the word ‘Kaka’ from the root ‘Kal’ 
( ), for they have actually showm that even 
like ‘Pijavana’ ‘Puskara,’ etc., are also 
capable of being derived from verbal roots 
)• While writing the aphorism 
Pan. 0. 1. 98, ‘ Fapini’ had undoubtedly in view such 
expressions as ‘ Pat-pat,’ ‘ Mar-mar,’ etc., w'bich are all 
formed in imitation of indistinct sounds. 

The possession of articulate sounds serves to distinguish 
man from other animals ; it is extremely 
doubtful whether he could have merited 
the topmost place in the scale of creation, 
if he had been wanting in distinct utterance. Man is 
naturally endowed with the faculty of articulating and 
modulating his voice, whereas beasts are physically unfit to 
utter distinctly. It is a fact of experience that beasts, 
though unable to exercise the power of reasoning, are also 
gifted with the power of making sounds, and what they 
really lack are aptitude in varying modulations of voice, 
as well asi;he faculty of developing crude speech-germs into 
articulate and popularly significant utterances.* Notwith- 
standing their utter meaninglessness to us, the sounds 
they are apt to make have their significance, though it 


‘ *1 Nir., Ill, 18, p. 315. 
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is not in the power of man to follow them riarhtly. The 
author of the ‘ Yoga-Sutra ’ (3.17) strongly believes 
that a ‘ Yogin ’ ‘ having spiritual vision to distinguish 
word, meaning and cognition from one another ’ is alone 
permitted to understand the sounds made by all creatures 
Yoga. 3. 17). Pai.iini denotes man by 
the expression that is, ‘ one possessing distinct 

speech.’ While commenting on the rule 3011191^ 
Pap. 1. 3. 18, Patahjali observes that the 
epithet might be applied to all animals, and 

that the difference with regard to distinctness is one of 
degree. He, therefore, explains the expression 
as meaning possibly ‘ one gifted with such a speech 
M'herein the letters are distinctly audible.’ The reference 
to the imitation of indistinct sound, as it occurs in the 
aphorism of Panini, makes it clear that by indistinct 
or inarticulate sounds are meant those that are not 
capable of being exactly expressed through letters. 
There is consequently two-fold " word ; word consisting of 
sound only (>a[a!ipirar:), as is produced by the beat of 
drum ; and word made up of sound capable of being 
represented by letters Of four different forms 

of Vak (Para, Pasyanti, Madbyama and A^aikharl), it is 
‘ Vaikharl ’ alone that is spoken by men, the other forms 
being too subtle and mystic to be uttered by vocal 
organs. It is distinctly audible and is usually represented 
by letters. We have repeatedly stated in these pages 
that the internal wind is manif(!Sted in the form of 
audible sound, while it passes through vocal organs ; it 
is said to be distinct when it clothes itself w'ith letters. 
The distinctness of utterance depends, however, on the 
development of vocal apparatus. 


‘ Ma-hahh§S3’’a on l.r»,48, Yol, T, p. 28)1 
^ 1— Bh5Pipari.-Kar 64. 
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Before bringing the discussion on Sabda to aiclose, 
we consider it necessary to give some 

Pi'od action of i i _ •! 

sound and the Nysya accounts as to how the Naiyayilcas and 
standpoint. Vaisesikas strenuously .supported the 

non-eternal view of words in direct opposition to the views 
held by the Mimaihsakas and the grammarians. 

The Naiyayikas have included ^abda in the category 
of Pramanas ‘ ; but they refuse to agree with the gram- 
marians, who assume the imperceptible Sphota as the 
ultimate origin of ^abda ; and with the Mimaihsakas, on 
the other hand, who have rather shewn prolixity in 
supporting the eternity of sound. Gotama “ inti’oduces 
the contention by pointing out dual negations or non- 
existence with regard to Sabda, that is to say, Sabda does 
neither exist before it is uttered, nor seems to be existent 
after the act of utterance is over. Thus having non- 
existence before and after the utterance, ^abda is a 
non-eternal entity like an earthen pot. There arc, 
however, doubts as to the exact nature of Sabda. Some 
hold, continues Vatsayana,'’ Sabda as a quality of ether, 
pervading the whole space, eternal, and manifested by 
sound. Undoubtedly this refers to the views of the 
Mlmaiiisakas. Some again view Sabda as a quality of 
ether having both production and destruction like 
intelligence ; others take it as an entity produced by the 
conjunctions of supreme elements (air and sky). These 
divergent viev^s * have given rise to a doubt as to whether 
f5al)da is eternal or non-etcrnal. The Naiyayikas seem to 


^ Nyaya Suti'.a, 1, 1. -u 

J'.yaya SaL-.a. 2. 2. 12. 

etc. — VaLsayana Blia-Sya on 2, 2. 1.3. 

^ ctsifHrcl, siM: Vat., TSliasya on 2 . 

2. 1:3. 


10 
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have their answer ready, ^abda is said to be non-eternal 
on the following grounds : ^abda ' has a cause, as it is 
directly produced by the operation of vocal apparatus ; 
it is an established fact that anything that is produced 
by a cause cannot be considered as eternal. These 
arguments bear comparison with the Mimamsa Siitras 
71 ^ and which are anticipated 

by Jaimini as Purvapaksas. Moreover, ^abda is com- 
prehended by the organ of hearing ; and it is used, as 
if it were a product of human effort. As a matter of 
fact, the attributes such as loudness and mildness which 
are often applied to Sabda'to express intensity, etc., are 
indications that tiabda is produced and not manifested. 
These argiunonts whereby they sought to prove the non- 
eternity of Sabda are also shewn to be untenable, because 
and might even be applied to 

eternal objects. As, for instance, the non-existence of 
‘ Ghata ’ (gzivrw:),'' though it has a beginning, is said 
to be eternal by the Naiyayikas. Again sometimes eternal 
objects are also treated as if they were non-eternal ; 
for we are accustomed to speak of parts with regard to 
such eternal entities as sky and soul, viz., ‘ a part of 
the sky,’ ‘ a part of the soul’ and so on. But these objec- 
tions are finally set aside. How are we to ascertain 
that this exists and this does not? It is by means 
of Prama^as, cognition as well as non-cognition that 
w'e take something to be either existent or non-existent as 
the ease may be. Judged by this test, ^abda appears to 
be non-existent, as there is no comprehension of Sabda 
before it is uttered by means of vocal organs. ‘Sometimes 
it happens that objects having existence are not even 


* NySy."! Sutra, 2. 2. 14. 
» Ibid, 2, 2. 15. 
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perceived on account of certain obstructions.’ But this 
also cannot prove the existence of ^abda, as there is 
nothing to cover or hide ^abda from our cognition. As 
a matter of fact, it is the utterance of sound that gives 
us the cognition of ^abda, and whenever there is no act 
of utterance, there is necessarily no cognition of ^abda. 
These arguments are sought to prove the non-existence 
of Sabda prior to the act of utterance. (This contradicts 
the Mimamsaka view according to which human efforts 
cannot produce or create the word but only serve to 
manifest it.) Then Gotama introduces some other 
Purvapaksas in favour of the eternity of Sabda, but they 
are finally refuted one after another. The anticipation of 
such Purvapaksas and their refutations are indicative of the 
historical relation between the Nyaya and the Mimamsa 
systems. The upholders of the eternity of sound advance 
the following arguments, among others, in support of their 
own views : — (1) i^abda is eternal like the sky, because 
it is not tangible This ground cannot how- 

ever stand, because neither tangibility nor intangibility 
are, strictly speaking, characteristics of eternal entities. 
As a matter of fact, atoms, though tangible, are said to 
be eternal, whereas actions ( are held to l)e non- 

eternal (transient) inspite of their intangibility. (2) 
^abda is existent and not perishable as soon as it is 
uttered, inasmuch as it is capable of being given to 
others case of a teacher giving 

words to his pupil. This is also open to objections, as the 
existence of words between the teacher and the pupil is not 
comprehensible by any means whatsoever. (3) Sabda is 
eternal, a*s there is no cognition of the cause that may 


NySya SQtra, 2. 2. 19. 

— Nylya Sutra, 2. 2. 2H, 

2. 2G. 
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destroy it. But the attempts of the Miraamsakas proved 
entirely fruitless. The Naiyayikas put their arguments 
to severe tests and discarded them one by one. They 
maintain that words as well as intelligence and action 
are all momentary. They were, however, not the first 
to promulgate the non-eternity of sound, since, according 
to the statement of Yaska, word had already been declared 
to be impermanent by ‘ Audumbarayana.’ ' Yaska had 
his arguments ready to refute the non-etevnal view of 
words, as maintained by the aforesaid teacher, and found 
the division of speech into four elements compatible with 
his own tenet. Patanjali has, liowever, spoken of two- 
fold Avord — ‘ Nitya ’ and ‘KArya.’ By ‘Nitya’ or perma- 
nent word-form, he meant ‘Sphota,’ as is suggested by 
sound; and by ‘Karya’ or ‘ caused ’ AA'oi’ds, he understood 
audible sounds that are produced by vocal organs. He 
also informs us that these two contradictory views had 
sufficiently been discussed in the ‘Samgraha’^ as to 
whether words are eternal or caused, and that the con- 
clusion arrived at there was in favour of the eternity of 
sound. 

As to the manifestation of letters, Vatsayana® says 
that the utterance of sound is caused 
inociMod. conjunction of internal air with 

vocal organs (as throat, palate, etc.), 
AAffienever there is an effort on the part of the speaker to 
convey the intended meanings to others. Prasastapada ‘ 
takes AA'ord as a quality of the sky, comprehended by the 

' 17. 1. 

* A treniiffe on gnioimar tlie aiitlior.sliip of wliicli is attributed to 
Vyadi. 

if ft.w — VSt. BliSsya 

on 2. 2. 19. 

* Prasastapada Bbasa— 

Bcu. od., p. 287. 
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ear, inomeutary, inconsistent with its cause and effect, 
produced by conjunction, disjunction and sound, abiding 
in some portion of Akas'a, having both homogeneous and 
heterogeneous causes, that is, one Sabda giving rise to 
anotber of the same class, and Sabda produced by conjunc- 
tion and disjunction. Sound hills under two distinct 
classes : (1) sound as expressed by letters ; (2) indistinct 
sound as produced by the beat of drum and blowing of 
conches, etc. Regarding the evolution of sonnd as 
expressed by letters, Prasastapada’ gives almost the same 
account as is found in the i^iksas. It is said that when- 
ever a desire is felt within to communicate one’s thoughts 
to others, there is invariably a conjunction of mind with 
soul which accounts for the utterance of sound. This 
utterance, however, presupposes the cognition of similar 
sounds that are said to have left their impressions already 
in memory. Desire ( ) is then followed by efforts 

which bring about a movement in the region of internal 
air. The air thus stirred goes upwards and strikes the 
vocal apparatus. Sabda is generated by such conjunction 
of internal air Avith ‘Sthana’ (as the ) and 

finally by the conjunction of ‘ Sthana ’ with sky (as 
). This is, in short, the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
view on the production of sound. 

It is to be carefully noted how one !§abda gives rise 
to another as the immediate cause of it. The logicians 
seem to have given here the most scientific explanathm 
so far as the propagation of sound is concerned. Ripples 
and waves on the surface of water constitute scientific 
examples as to how sound-waves are transmitted. It is 
througli the medium of air that sound is transmitted. 
Just as a slight agitation on the surface produces ripples 

Pnisasta- 

pada Bliasya, Ben. ed., p. 2^8. 
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in water, similarly froVn the first word a series of words 
are g«nerated in quick succession in the ether. It is 
why a word is also hehrd from a distance. Sound acts 
on the tympanic membrane of the ear before it is 
actually heard. This is what is known as the wave- 
theory or as expounded by the Naiyayikas. 

According to another view (popularly known as 

)j’ ten words are simultaneously produced in 
different quarters which again continue to give rise to 
numerous sounds. To hold word to be permanent on the 
ground that the same ‘ Ka ’-sound is heard again and 
again is fallacious ; the Naiyayikas, on the contrary, 
maintain that the cognition of the sameness or oneness 
of ‘ Ka ’-sounds indicates only viz., ‘ Ka ’-sounds 

belonging to the same class ( cRgi ) are only comprehended. 
It is therefore a question of similarity and not of identity. 
The scientific and elaborate way in which the doctrine 
of word ( ) has been discussed by the Naiyayikas 

is really admirable. Sridhara " frankly admits that it is 
useless on his part to enter into the question more 
thoroughly and adduce further arguments on the origin 
of w^ords, as the problem has already been solved by the 
Naiydikas with utmost lucidness and ingenuity. 

We have already pointed out that on account of its 
manifold importance Vak won the most 
imi.ortauce“of Vakf^^' laudatovy verscs from the ancient seers. 

The ‘ ^ruti ’ eulogises Vak as the source 
out of which the entire universe had sprung up. The 
Brahmapas quoted by Punyaraja'* speak of the various pur- 
poses that are served by Vak : By Vak is expressed the 
sense ; ideas .are conveyed to others by means of Vak ; the 

* Bliasajmncclieda. 

* — PrSisasta. 
Bha§ya, Ben. ed.. p. 289. 

vk. — Under the Vakyapadiya, K5r. 1. 119, p. 11. 
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world with all its diversities is represented hy Vak, The 
Aitareya Aranyaka uses a well-conceived metaphor' when it 
speaks of Vak as string and names as knots, whereby the 
world is entirely bound up. In a dialogue ^ between 
‘ Sanatkuraara’ and ‘Narada’ in the Chandogya Upanisad, 
we find that the former persuaded the latter to worship 
Vak, for the Vedas are represented by Vak, and no cogni- 
tion of either virtue or vice, truth or falsehood and so on 
would have been possible at all, if there had been no such 
means of expressing thought as Vak. The exalted eminence 
accorded to Vak is quite clear from the fact that Vak, 
of course with a deeper spiritual insight, has been identi- 
fied with Brahman. In Vak, as we have already stated, 
the Hindu teachers found the audible manifestation of 
All-pervading Brahman. Bhartrihari ' is strongly of 
opinion that no knowledge whatsoever is possible without 
Vak ; it is through the instrumentality of Vak that 
internal consciousness assumes audible form and ideas 
are communicated to others. What we really learn from 
it is that the author of the Vakyapadiya almost believed 
in the impossibility of thinking without language — a fact 
which I’eminds us of the paradox of Humboldt : ‘Man is 
man by speech.’ He continues further that Vak 
represents all different branches of science * and arts, and 
that names or distinguishing stamps are given to objects 
by it, otherwise the world would have ever remained an 
unnameable and indiscernible complexity. Definition 

* ftwn— again, 

^ Ait. Ar., 1. t). Bib. Ind., 

p. Bit— gi^tfsT w<nfii, etc.~3. 1. (>. (13), p. 328. 

> ftvimfil, etc.— Chan. Up., 7.2., Nir. 

Ed., pp. 63-64. 

’ »r jjatigwreft i 'sn’f ^ Vsk, 

Kgr., 1. 124. 

* Vftkyapnd. Kai’., 1, 126-128. 
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and classification, as two scientific methods of distin- 
guishing objects from one another, are dependent on 
names. The popular ‘ Sruti ’ — means that 
God not only manifested Himself through diversified 
forms but gave phonetic labels (names) to each. 

The origination of the universe is in itself a mysteri- 
ous problem ; and it appears to be still 

Vivartavada (Thoory j. • i i i 

of Evolution) and the Hiore a mystioal phenomenon when we 

creation of the world x i i /• *!• i j i 

fromSii)(iaoi L«-os. tol(l (in opposition to the more 

scientific and popular theories which 
acknowledged either atom, water or air as the most 
primordial substance), that the -whole cosmic world owes 
its origin to Vfik. To ascribe to word or more properly, 
to ‘ ^abdabrahma,’ the potentiality of producing the world 
has, however, a deep significance. We may approach 
this strange position from various standpoints. First, in 
view of the inseparable association of sound with sense 
(which is also explained in term of ‘ cause and effect),’ 
we may be allowed to suggest that they might have the 
same relation, as manifestor and manifested ( 
and vftnjiT:), when definite objects Avith particular 
names and forms had come into existence in obdience 
to some unerring principles ( siTWift?! )• The 

author of the ‘Bhasya’ on the ‘Yoga-Sutra’ 1.17 
states that words do not lose their respective expressive- 
ness even after utter annihilation ( ), that is to say, 
the same word would continue to express the .same 
meaning in the following creations.' We may add further 
that as ‘ Pralaya ’ m(*ans submersion or dissolution of 
all finite objects into the infinite cause, and the creation 
simply indicates the passage of unmanifest to the 
manifestation, so words, to which all objects of thought 

* ^ — under Uie nphorisiu 
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are finally reduced on the destruction of their forms, are 
to be regarded as the ultimate ‘ World -stuffs ’ whereto 
the cosmic world owed its origin. Secondly, as the 
evolution of Vah involves the operations of internal 
fire ” and Vak. 1.113- 

1.116), sounds may he said to have likenes.s with “ Fire,” 
which was declared by Heracleitus “ as the essence cf 
all things.” The “Para” form of Vak is immutable, 
and symbolises the active energy of “ Soul-fire.” In the 
opening verse of the Vakyapadlya Bhartrihari has made 
reference to the popular doctrine of “ Vivarta ” ' in 
connection with the evolution of universe from “ Sabda- 
Brahma.” This shows the extent to which Vak was 
exalted by the natipe grammarians. To the Hindus 
words are not dead mechanism invented for the purpose 
of naming objects, but they represent the mystic embodi- 
ment of divine power that is said to have preceded the 
creation of material world. Philo’s conception of world- 
producing Logos is, therefore, a nearest approximation of 
Vfik which was conceived by the Hindus as a potential 
factor of creation. The Vedas enjoin that Supreme Being 
had created the earth after pronouncing the word ‘ Bhu.’’ 
Similarly the evolution of all cosmic matters might be 
traced to their corresponding ‘ Vachaka-Sabdas.’ As 
meaning necessarily follows from word, so did the world 
from names. In his commentary on the aphorism 
Hvr^TcI ” Brahmasutra 

1. 3. 28, Sankara-charjya has clearly shown how the 
utterance of significant words on the part of Brahman 
was immediately materialised by the creation of the world. 
It is explicitly stated tliat words first flashed in His mind 
before God could attempt to create the world. The same 

‘ 'iuiat 5ra; ‘ and i 

-V'ak-p.ad. Kar.,1. 121, p. 4.5. 

* — Tait. Bralimaiia, 2. 2.4.2. 
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truth is, however, illustrated by the Christian dogma, as 
is incorporated in the Biblical passage — ‘Let there be 
light and there was light.” The fact underlying this 
phenomenon is that the creative volition 
of God (to get into diversity from unity) was, so to speak, 
the efficient (though not material) cause that brought the 
material world into existence. Bhartrihari strongly 
believes in the evolution of universe from Logos and has 


alluded to it more than once.' As a pot, holds Punyaraja, 
is said to be earthen since it possesses all the properties of 
earth, so the world having inseparable connection with 
‘ Sabdamatra ’ is called ‘ Sabda-vivarta ’ (transformation 
of Logos') in the holy scriptures. In suppoi’t of his view 
the illustrious commentator has quoted a ‘ Bik ’ ■ which 
speaks of the ‘ world-building’ power of A^ak; he has also 
made mention of a scriptural passage that gives the idea 
of a ‘ ’ ■' as the creator of the universe. 

Having shown the nature and importance of Vak after 

the manner in which they have been 

Classifioatione of Vflk. . , . . 

dealt with by the Hindu teachers, we 
proceed to consider the question regarding th(i classifica- 
tions of Vak. One Ilik speaks of four different forms of 
speech, possibly, ‘Para,’ ‘ Pasyanti.’ ‘Madhyama,’ and 
‘ Vaikhari,’ and distinctly lays down that it is the last 
form (Vaikhari) which is spoken by men, other forms 
being too subtle to be pronounced by vocal organ.«. The 
Yogins alone are supposed to be competent to understand 
these mystic forms of Vak. The ‘ Vaikhari ’ is, however, 
distinguished from the rest by being perfectly audible and 


’ I Vaky.apa- 

diya, Kar., 1, 121. 

» gwi?rfJc^-~Under Vak-pad., Kar., 

1.121, p. 45. 

etc, under the Vak., K§r., 1,121, 

p. 45, 
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capable of being expressed through letters. We find the 
detailed accounts of these forms of speech in v&rious 
treatises. These classifications ' are based upon the 
conviction that ‘ NMa ’ (the first manifestation of 
eternal consciousness) which, as we have already stated, 
has its origin in ‘ Vindu,’ receives materialisation by the 
operations of internal air residing in ‘ Muladhara.’ The 
four forms of speech correspond, however, to four 
different stages through which ‘ Nada ’ pisses till it 
becomes audible.^ Thus we may start with ‘ Vindu ’ 
as the ultimate germ of speed) and proceed from 
‘Muladhara’ to mouth to show how ‘Sabda-Brahraa ’ or 
‘Para’ Yak reveals itself into popular speech. The 
nature of ‘ Para Vilk,’ as described in the Mahabharata, 
shows that it is luminifei'ous conscious- 
ness residing in ‘Muladhara,’ and is 
virtually indestructible. It is what is known as ‘Para- 
Brahma ’ or the essence of Logos. Nages'a holds it as the 
potential factor of creation. When this ‘ Nada ’ or 
‘ Sabda-Brahnia ’ gets more and more 
layauti Vak, manifested and the internal air that 

serves to reveal it comes up to the naval region from 
‘Muladhara,’ we have ‘ Pasyanli ’ form of Vak which is 
indivisible into parts and has intelligence for its ingre- 
dient. Next in order comes ‘ Madhyama’ 

Madbyaniu. i • i • i i i i.i • i 

which IS revealed by the same air when 
passing through heart. It must be remembered here 
that these three kinds of Vak, amplifications as they 
are of the same “ Nada,” represent, so to speak, the 
minutesli, minuter, and minute forms of ‘‘ Pranava.” 
The Vaikhari form of Vak is, as stated above, spoken 
by men ; it is generated when that internal air which 


' Eigvwfa, 2.:t.22.25. 

’ See Mai'ijufilia, pp. 175-179, and VSk., padiya, 1. 144. 
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has its rise in “ Mulildhara ” passes through throats 
and finally finds audible expression in the mouth. This 
is in short what we know of the classifications of 
Vak. No such classifications, w^e are sure, are to be 
found in any other linguistic speculations of the world ; 
what had really formed the subject of linguistic inquiries 
of Western scholars from Heracleitus to Bopp was the 
outward aspect of speech, that is, sound as is produced 
by the exercise of vocal organs. They did not, however, 
see deeper and think over the minute internal or psycho- 
logical operations that take place in the vocalisation of 
thoughts. 

Expression of thought is the sole purpose that is 

^ , served by the use of language ; ideas 

SoTitciice tiH tlio r> n ’ 

siguificanL iiiiit of are, a^aiii, completely and best expressed 

spoocli. ^ ^ ^ * *' 

through the medium of sentences as 
such and not by means of individual words. Jagadlsa ' 
holds that the so-called verbal cognition ( ) is 

obtained only from a sentence, that is, when a number 
of words having proximity, expectancy and competency 
with one another are related to one another in such a 
way as to constitute a significant sentence which is alone 
sufficient to express tlie sense or communicate ideas to 
others. It is true tliat in some cases a single word is 
found to be as perfectly expressive of ideas as a sentence 
would be. The obvious answer is that in such cases the 
individual w^ord retains in itself the entire force of the 
sentence the import of which is to be derived by means 
of usual inference or context. Each individual word, 
expressive as we call it, is thus an epitome of the sentence 
of which it ‘forms an integral part. In his commentary 
on the Yoga Sutra III. 17 Vyasa rightly observes that 
a word when used individually is intended to express 

I — Sabtla- 

saktiprakasika-Kai*, 12. 
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the import of a sentence. As, for instance, when the 
word “ f w: ” ‘ is uttered, some such word as “ 3,8ti ” 
(exist) is necessarily to be supplied to make the sense 
complete. A word, according to this view, is not 
expressive by itself (the real expressiveness being 
associated with the sentence), but appears to be significant 
from the consideration that it represents a sentence in 
a condensed form, lloth Patanjali and Vyasa seem to 
have been conscious of the fact that certain words retain 
in their very formations the entire significance of 
sentences. That a word sometimes .stands as an abbievia- 
tion of a sentence or as one that comprehends in itself 
the entire meanimj of a sentence is best illustrated bv 
such word as “ ’ which is only a condensed form 

of the sentence “ If ” (one who reads the Vedas) 
and so on. Language, viewed as significant utterances, 
started with sentences and not with individual words. 
The example" set by the Hindu teachers as to how 
children learn language suggests that children first 
acquaint themselves with senLmces they bear from others 
and then determine by analy.sis the significance of each 
element composing the sentence. Though there are 
eight different forms of “ Sph()ta,” says the author of the 
‘ Sabdakaustubha,’ it is alone that is really 

significant. Bbartrihari^ holds that sentence, as a signi- 
ficant expression of thought, is not divisible into parts, the 
grammatical analysis of a sentence being only an artificial 

— Joga-Vyasa. Compare Maliabliasliya, Vol. IJ, p. 889. 

etc.,— Sabdasakti, Kai-., 20 (Ben. ed.), 

p. 116. 

— On Spbota. 

•* vt I si Vak., 
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device. As an adherent to the theory of ‘ Sphota’, the 
author of the ‘Vakyapadiya’ continues that as letters like 
‘ajf,’ etc., do not admit of further decomposition, so there 
are no parts or letters in a word, and words again have no 
separate existence apart from the sentence. In the 
Taittirlya^ Sarnhita there is a definite indication that in 
the original state of language there had been no systems 
of grammar so as to divide the elements of speech into so 
many parts (noun, verb, preposition, etc). Speech is an 
indivisible'^ compact; the significant unit is only repre- 
sented by sentences that do not really admit of any 
division into component parts. It is stated further that 
the sense conveyed by a sentence is also indivisible 

i'mw.)- 

A sentence'^ generally means a collection of words 
having mutual proximity, expectancy and competency. 
But Bhartriliari* has carefully shown the diversities of 
views as to the exact nature of a sentence. We give 
below onlv short accounts of these dittVrent views : — 

(1) Sometimes a verbal form is sufficient to constitute 

a significant sentence, or, in other words, action ( ) 

or ‘ Kriya ’ represents the meaning of a sentence. The 
verbal form for instance, may be used with the 

same significance, as is usually expressed by the sentence 
‘ both subject and object being readily 

understood from the very idea of propriety. 

(2) A sentence is a combination of words. As to the 
meaning of a sentence, some hold that it is the sumtotal of 
meanings that are usually denoted by words forming the 
sentence ; others suggest that the meaning of a^sentence 

a 

^ ek;.,— Tait. Sam., Vol. 4.7. 

^ Vak., 3.1. 

Sabdasakti, Kar., l;k 

' VSkyapadiya, 2,1-2, and Ibat follows — com. — “ • 

Maliabhasliya, Vol. 1, p. 367. 
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is not exactly the same as are expressed hy words^ that 
constitute the sentence, hut a sentence acquires some 
special significance that does not really follow from any 
word or component parts. 

(3) The indivisible ‘ Sphota,’ both as a class and indivi- 
dual, is what is a sentence. ‘ Sphota ’ has two aspects, 
namely, external and internal ; the external ‘ Sphota ’ is 
again said to be of two kinds, i.e., class and individual. 
The internal ‘Sphota’ is manifested by ‘ Nada.’ It is 
called ‘ Sphota ’ because meanings are virtually expressed 
by it. The reason why ‘ Sphota ’ is identified with the 
significant sentence is that the Hindu grammarians ascribe 
expressiveness to ‘Sphota.’ The author of the Varttika ' 
defines sentence as an aggregate consisting of a verbal 
form in combination with indeclinables, cases and attri- 
butes. In showing the way how consistent meanings 
follow from a sentence, the Naiyiiyikas hold that the signi- 
ficances of words are first determined in accordance with 
‘sanketa’ or established usage, and then meanings thus 
ascertained are consistently related to one another so as to 
form an agreeable combination of concepts. It is from 
such correlations of meanings that ‘ Sabdabodha ’ or 
verbal cognition is produced. 

In consideration of the objects that are usually 
denoted hy words, the author of the 
Donotatio.>an.i,Hvi. . Mahabhashya ’ has classified words 

81 on 01 words. • 

into four groups, namely, words deno- 
tative of class, quality, action, and ‘Sanjnas ’ or names. 
Dandi'’ also made the same classifications with inconsider- 
able difference, as he added ‘substance’ in the place of 
This was, however, adversely criticised by 

' — Mahabhashyii, Vol. T, p. 367. 

* Malia- 

bhSsya, Vol. I, p. 19. 

’ See SabdaSaktiprakasit'S, Kar., 18. 
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the Naiyayikap on the ground that the division of words, 
as shown by Dandi, did not take notice of such words as 
51 ^:, <dc., which do not fall under any group shown 

above. Before we can arrive at any conclusion as to the 
exact denotations of words, vve are confronted with a 
controversial point whether words are expressive of class 
or individual. The ‘Mimamsa ’ ' Shtras of Jairaiui record 
such a controversy. Having discarded all arguments 
brought forward in support of the individualistic theory 
of words, the Mimamsnkas have shown the plausibility of 
the view that all words without exception are denotative 
of class. According to Viljapyyjiyana,’^ as is also held by 
the Mimamsakas, words denote class, the idea of indivi- 
duals ( sgflif; ) being expressed by the interdependence or 
invariable correlation of a class with individuals. Vyadi,'^ 
on the other hand, holds that as an active agent directly 
concerned with action, individual is what is really meant 
by a word. ‘ Mammata ’ * observes that the Individualistic 
theory, as referred to above, is exposed to the faults of 
‘endlessness and vagueness.’ The view of Paninv' as is 
shewn l)y Patanjali, with regard to the denotation of Avords, 
is that both class and individual are meant by words. 
Patanjali has also selected two aphorisms from the 
Astadhyayi to show that Panini has combined the two 
opposite views held by Vyhdi and Vajapyayana. The 
Naiyayikas have, however, brought about a reconciliation 
between these contradictory theories by holding that 

’ iMini. Suira, 1. See also Vak, paii. comin. 

on, 3.2. 

^ et.o., — MaliaWiAsliya, Vol. 1, j). 242. 

’ “ sure:” — J\i. Bliasliya, Vol. I, p. 244. 

‘‘ — K5vya-l’)ukasa-Com.-Kai'., 2. 10, Bom. ed., 

p. 34. 

1., p. 34. M. Bli&shya Vol. I, ]>, 0. Puiiyaj-aja TUfrtSa 

— V5k. pad., 3, p. G. 
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it is neither class nor individual alone that is denoi^d by 
words, but or “individual’ conditioned or qualified 
by genus represents the veal significance of words.' Thus 
we see that the Naiyayikas brought the .controversy 
to a close in an admirable way. The author of the 
Vakyapadiya has finally dealt with the question from 
the standpoint of non-dualism (Advaitavada).® The real 
and unreal elements, he says, existing in all phenomenal 
entities indicate respectively genus and individual. He 
continues further that the transcendental existence 
(dWra’CRTl)^ permeating the entire universe appears in 
different forms in various substrata or individuals ; it is 
to be regarded as the simimmn which is ultimately 

denoted by all words ; it is essentially what is meant by 
all Pratipadikas or crude Avord-forms, verbal roots, and 
suffixes like ‘ tva ’ and ‘ tal.’ It is this all pervading 
existence which reveals itself through six different stages, 
namely, existence, production, growth, transformation, 
decay and destruction. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that the 
Buddhist philosophers held a peculiar view regarding the 
denotation of words. They contend that neither class 
nor individual is actually denoted by words, as the very 
conception of their realities is a matter of controversy. 
The ‘ class-theory ’ is untenable, because there is much 
doubt as to the very existence of a genus : the opposite 
view is similarly refuted on account of the momentary 
character of individuals. According to the doctrine of 

* “ snkwi^r Pesifstfa ” — Bliashaparioliheda, 

p. 148. (K. Tarkatirtlia ed.) 

— NjSya Sutra, 2.2.G9. Com.— ?T- 
^ ^abdasakti. 

» Vak-padi 32, 4, pp. 28-29. 

I — Vakjopadiya. 
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“ Apoha,” as is held by the Buddhist philosophers, the 
word “ gauh ” when uttered, implies “ the differentiation 
of cow-individuals from non-cows.” 

There is, however, another way of classifying words 
from the standpoint of the rhetoricians. In rhetorics we 
find three kinds of words,' namely, ('. ) Vachaka or 
denotative words, which denote exactly the same meaning 
as is fixed by the volition of God (Sahketa) or popular 
usage ; (2) Lakshanika or words with secondary signifi- 
cance ; and (3) Vyanjaka, i.e., words that express the 
suggested sens(;. We should be particular to notice here 
that this threefold division pertains more to the designa- 
tion or attributes than to the object designated. Con- 
sequently there is no definite group of words either as 
denotative, indicative, or suggestive, but what we find 
actually is that the same word, as “ Gangii,” in the 
expression “ €lq:,” might be used as denotative, 

indicative and suggestive according to the context and 
sense of propriety. It is also to be noted that the third 
form, i.e., Vyanjaka is to be found only in poetry. In the 
Nyaya and Vaiseshika systems we do not hear of such 
suggestive words and suggestion which, according to 
them, come under the category of Lakshana taken in a 
wider sense. 

According to Gotama,'* class, form and individual are 
all that are meant by a word, whereas 

Classifications of 

words from the logical the followers of the iiGW school of Logic 
•tandpomte. individual ( arfijf; ) qualified 

or conditioned by class is what is really denoted by all 
words. The Naiyayikas have classified words’ into four 
groups : (1) words having conventional meanings 
assigned to them (^:) ; (2) words with secondary 

* — KavyaprakSsa. kSr. 5. 

* NySya Sutra, 2.2.65' 

* iSabda^akti. kRr. 16, p. 81 (Ben. ed.;. 
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significance ; (3) words having both primary 

and derivative meanings ( ); (4>) words having only 

derivative significance ( ). To the first group 
belong words like “ gauh,” etc., which have their respec- 
tive meanings fixed by “ Sahketa ” or popular usage. The 
peculiar characteristics of words coming under this class 
are that the meanings derived by analysing such words 
into stems and suffixes are not exactly the same as 
their popular or innate significance. The word gauh,” 
for instance, derived as it is from the root “ gam ” to go, 
would radically mean a “ moving being,” and not 
necessarily one furnished with dewlap, hoofs, horns, etc., 
if derivative significance were of any importance in the 
case of such “ Words of this description are 

popularly called “ ^1^.”' The woi’d “ danga,” as in the 
expression “ would be inconsistent “ if taken 

in its primary significance ( 1 

it is, therefore, said to be used in its secondary sense when 
it is taken to indicate “bank” instead of its natural 
signification “ current of water,” in order to render the 
context consistent. The class of words comprises 

such words as “ Pankaja,” etc., which combine in them- 
selves twofold significance -derivative as well as conven- 
tional. The word “ Paiakaja ” means “ lotus ” by the 
force of convention (Sanketa), and also implies analytically 
or derivatively “ mud,” “ production,” and “ agent ” 
that is, “a substance that grows in mud.” 
To the class belong words like “Pachaka,” 

“ Pathaka,” “ Karaka,” etc., which denote the same 
meanings, as are signified by the component parts in 
which they might be grammatically analysed. 

Before bringing this topic to a close, we have a few 
more Avords to say in regard to primary and secondary 

‘ fir — ^abdasakti. 

“ «l'!tnn — Bhashaparichheda. 
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significance. We have already noticed that woi’ds may have 
both primary or innate and secondary or indirect meanings ; 
the primary significance is precisely the same as the conven- 
tional meaning assigned to a word from time immemorial 
( ; it is to this original sense that we look for the 

real denotations of words ( ). The secondary signi- 
ficance is so called because there is no such direct or 
necessary association between a word and its secondary 
sense which is entirely dependent on popular fashion. 
In a sentence like “ manchah krosanti,’’ “ chairs are 
making noise” (<?/. the English idiom "an address 
or voice from the chair, i.e., . president), as the idea of 
" making noise ” is found to be inconsistent or incompatible 
with that of a chair, we are necessarily forced to suggest 
in the fitness of things that the word “ manchah ” should 
be understood as indicating “ people sitting on chairs.” 
We should not, how^ever, fail to notice here that in doing 
so the word " mancha ” had to give up its primary signi- 
ficance and came to indicate a meaning which could only 
be obtained either from the context or from an idea of 
compatibility. It is nothing hut interesting to point out 
here that there are some words which have almost entirely 
lost their original sense and are now used always in their 
secondary significance. Wc may take, for instance, words 
like " kus'alah ” and "pravinah” that are no longer used 
respectively in the sense of "cutter of kusa-grass” and 
" expert in playing on lyre,” ' but have obtained currency 
and popular approval with regard to their secondary 
meanings, viz., " expert ” or " skilful.” It is what is known 
in Semantics as an instance of " widening of meaning.” 
The secondary meaning is not, however, totally unconnec- 
ted with the direct or primary one in such cases, for 
none but a skilful person can cut sharp kusa-grass and 
play on lyre. 

* sfTt;— Durg-SchSrjya, Nirukta, p. 156. 
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We have already referred to the passage of the “ Taitti. 

Samhita ” where speech is said to 'have 

Parte of Speech. , • • n t - i i • j a 

been originally undivided into parts. 
The analytical method adopted in the divisions of Vak 
is purely a grammatical device which is at best nothing 
hut artificial. Bhartrihari has emphatically stated that 
the grammatical way of analysing speech is only an 
imaginary means that helps us evidently to understand 
the meaning of an “indivisible sentence” more parti- 
cularly. Language, with all its diversified forms, appears 
to he such a complex phenomenon that the first duty of 
a grammarian has always been to divide a particular 
language into a number of constituents, his aim in doing 
so being obviously to facilitate the study of that language. 

There are, according to YSska, ‘ four parts of 
speech — Noun, Verb, Preposition, and Indeclinable. It 
is not, however, certain if Yaska was the first to make 
such a classification, because already in the Gopatha 
Brahmana ^ we meet with such grammatical terms as 
“dhfitu,” “ akhyata,” naman (noun), vibhakti (case- 
ending), vachana (number), linga (gender) and so on. 
What is probable is that Yaska found such well-marked 
classifications already in existence either amongst the 
grammarians or etymologists who had preceded him. 
Yaska has cleverly put noun and verb under one group, 
and made afterwards a separate compound comprising 
preposition and particle, the priority of order being 
obviously due to the relative importance of noun and 
verb so far as linguistic studies are concerned. The 
importance of noun and verb, as significant elements of 
speech, lies in the fact that they possess inhate signi- 
ficance which they do not lose even when they are 

1 Nirukta. 1.1. 

® yww;, etc., R. L. Mitra eel., 

p, 12 I 
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used independently of preposition and particle, whereas 
preposition and particle have no meanings when they are 
detached from nouns and verbs. It must be admitted that 
Yaska’s classifications of speech are scientifically accurate. 
The omission of pronoun in the list does not make any 
serious defect, for the evolution of pronoun is of com- 
paratively modern origin in the development of language. 
Moreover, pronoun is only a special form of noun. A 
word is only needed to explain why adverb is lost sight 
of by Yaska in the classifications of parts of speech. 
True it is that the conception of adverb is almost as old as 
that of verb and consequently adverb ought to have been 
mentioned along with verb as a separate part of speech ; 
but it is none the less true that prepositions, if they 
have any significance, are frequently used as qualifying 
attributes of verbs to which they are added. In explaining 
the aphorism “ fsKUtfarSItr^f ” (M. bhashya, Vol. I, 

p. 266), Patanjali clearly states that the preposition 
“ pra ” in “ prapachati ” qualifies the action denoted by 
“pach.” What we really learn from this attributive 
character of prepositions is that they have adverbial 
sense, and conse([uently Yaska’s classifications are 
virtually correct as well as complete. Yaska' defines 
verb as a word which denotes action and noun as 

what involves the idea of substance ; and holds on the 
authority of “ Varshyayapi ” ■ that “ bhava ” reveals 
itself in six different aspects, namely, existence, produc- 
tion, transformation, growth, decay and destruction. 
Aristotle’s definition of verb gives undue prominence 
to the idea of time, but does not take notice of 
the fundanlantal conception associated with verbs in 
general, that is, action ( oQTtlT^: )• We may reject 

* nunfii — Nir l.l, j). :57. 

fjWJirnfin— Nir. 1,1.2, p. 44. 
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Aristotle’s definitiou of noun as being negativjB. A 
careful comparison will undoubtedly show that Yaska’s 
definitions of noun and verb are more comprehensive 
and accurate than those suggested by the great Greek 
philosopher. As regards prepositions, Yaska ' says that 
prepositions, according to Sakatayana, have no signifi- 
cance apart from nouns and verbs, i.e , when separated 
from verbs, they do not seem to have any independent 
meanings of their own, like letters taken separately 
from a composite word. This view was, however, 
contradicted by Gargya ^ who held, on the contrary, that 
prepositions, even when they were taken separately from 
verbs, were found to have various meanings. Yaska 
probably expresses his own view consistently with the 
grammarians when he maintains that prepositions serve 
only to specialise the meanings of nouns and verbs, or, 
in other words, prepositions are rather indicative 
than denotative (^i^qi:). As regards particles, YSska 
holds that they have various meanings. The particles 
like *1, •! are used to imply “ comparison,” as in 

the expression and so on; some particles 

like etc., denote “conjunctions of meanings” 

; and some again, as fjj, ^ and « are 
only used for the sake of completing a numbered or 
metrical verse. In his classifications of 
Jagadlsa* has included particle as one which denotes its 
meanings only when it comes in conjunction with some 
other words but cannot do so independently. We shall 
thoroughly deal later on with the grammatical side of 
the questton as to w^hether prepositions and particles are 

* -Nir. 

1.3., p. 57. 

’ ww: iRwi WViftfei Jn4;— Nir. 1.3, p. 67. 

’ « fiiw— Sabda- 

dikti. KSr. 6. 
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significant by themselves or they merely play insigni- 
ficant parts in qualifying the meanings of verbs and 
nouns. 

Having shown the artificial character of grammatical 
analysis of sentences, Bhartrihari * points out that some 
grammarians speak of only two parts of speech, namely, 
noun and verb ; some have recognised two more elements, 
i.e., preposition and particle ; some again make a fivefold 
division by adding ” to the list. Punyaraja 

draws our attention to the fact that these five parts of 
speech are, on a closer examination, reducible to two, 
i.e., noun and verb, since particles with certain limita- 
tions are capai)le of being included within the category of 
nouns ; and prepositions and “ Karmapravachaniya,” as 
they are adjuncts to actions, are fundamentally the 
same as verbs. The indeclinables like and 

which denote actions, may be treated as a 
particular kind of verbs.’ 

The grammarians or analysers of speech were not 
satisfied only with the divisions of 

Division of words 

into stems and speech, Dut proceeded further to analyse 
such parts of speech into their final 
constituent elements, viz., stems and formative elements. 
Such a division which is often designated as 
forms the fundamental principle of Sanskrit grammar. 
The expression “ as used by Patanjali instead 

of ‘ Vyakaraija,’ suggests that the first and foremost 
duty of a Hindu grammarian has always been to draw 
a distinct line of demarcation between Sanskrit and 
Apabhramsas by showing that only words of Sanskrit 
origin (recognised by the “ Sishtas ”) are capable of being 

' Vakyapadiya, 3.1., p. 1 (Ben. ed.)— ^ t 
etc. 

® Mali5bhasliya, Vol. I, p. 95. 

» See Vak, pad. 3,1. com., p. 2. 
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regularly analysed into the so-called bases and suffixes, 
while corrupted or distorted forms (as in Prahrita) do not 
come under the cognisance of their rules of derivation. 
The two primary parts of speech, i.e., nouns and verbs, are 
accordingly divided into “ Prakriti ” and “ Pratyaya,” 
which are said to have permanent relation with each 
other.' And in consequence of such innate relationship, 
neither the stem nor the formative element is allowed 
to have independent application ; and though their 
separate meanings have been shown by the grammarians, 
it is actually the whole composite word and not its parts 
that is popularly used to express the intended signi- 
ficance." Jagadisa explains the relation that exists 
between a base and its suffix as one of inter-dependence, 
inasmuch as “ Prakriti ” requires to be conjoined with 
“ Pratyaya ” before it is said to have full significance 
and c\ce verm. It may be asked here, how words are 
broken up into their significant parts, namely, stems and 
suffixes, and how their respective meanings are deter- 
mined. The philosopher-grammarian Patanjali takes 
recourse to a strictly scientific procedure when he con- 
cludes that it is by the “ method of agreement and diffe- 
rence ” that radical and formative 

parts of words are separated along with their respective 
meanings. The following is the way in which bases are 
distinguished from suffixes : ■' When the word 
is uttered, we hear a sound, i.e.., “5^;” that ends in “ ” 

and to w hich has been added. The meanings that 

are expressed by them are respectively (1) a substance 
having r^ots, stem, branches and fruits ; and (2) singular 
number. When the dual form is uttered, we 

find by comparing the two forms that the original sound 

' “ tow: MahabtSshya, Vol. I p. ‘219. 

“ — MahabbSshya, Vol. I, p. 219, 

® MaLabhashya, Vol. 1, p. 219, 

X3 
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“iff:,’’ as in “fw:” has disappeared in the latter and a new 
sound, i.e., ^ has come in its place. But the sound 
“515” remains unchanged. Similarly, there are also 
absence and appearance of something so far as meanings 
are concerned. In the form the notion of the 

singular number is absent and that of duality is present : 
the idea of a tree remains the same. What we have 
particularly observed in these two forms ( gnij; and fiH) is 
that there are practically two parts — one permanent or 
unmodified and the other that undergoes change both 
in form and significance. The changing elements, 
that is, “ Iff: ” and “ ^ ” with their respective meanings 
‘ unity ’ and ‘ duality ’ are called “ Pratyayas ” or termi- 
nations, while the unmodified elements “ 515 ” is called 
‘ Prakrit! ’ in Sanskrit grammar. The inflexional parts 
with the exception of ’ and ’ are, according to 

the general rule of Sanskrit grammar, always used after 
bases. The author of the Mahabhashya has, however, 
unconditionally asserted that ‘ Pratyayas,’ as is implied 
by the very term, are significant ( ), and 

has shown, though provisionally, that certain suffixes 
like ‘ WT^,’ ' etc., are found to have indepen- 

dent uses as Avell (without being added to bases). On the 
strength of such instances, though few in number, we are 
inclined to believe that what are now called ‘ Pratyayas ’ 
and have their positions fixed, might have been current 
as independent words in some remote period of linguistic 
development. 

We have repeatedly stated in these pages that the 
grammatical method of analysing words into, stems and 
suffixes is considered to be artificial from the standpoint 
of ‘Sphota.’ A word, according to the doctrine of 
‘ Sphota,’ is an ‘ indivisible compact.’ As a staunch 


I — Mahftbhisya, Vol. II, p. 5, 
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adherent of the aforesaid doctrine, Bhartrihari says that 
the so-called division of words into stems and suffixes, 
though inconsistent with the essential aspect of words, 
is important as enabling students of grammar to under- 
stand the meanings of words with less difficulty. 

As in the Sahkhya system ‘ Prakriti ’ is said to be the 
primordial element out of which the entire universe 
has sprung up, so in grammar ‘ Dhatu ’ 

Root — the ultimate i i.i i i l 

germ of Speech^its Topr^seiits tli6 Ultimate element where- 
ficance. all words have evolved. The roots 

are the last result of grammatical 
analysis and form the real foundation of all words. 
Roots, like elements of the chemist, do not admit of 
further division ; it is to them that the Nairuktas or 
etymologists look for the starting point in their process 
of deriving words. The analytical method of the 
grammarians whereby sentences were broken up into 
significant parts, further proceeded to analyse such 
parts into finer elements, i.e., radical and inflexional, 
and finally found roots as the nicest elements that 
rendered further analysis totally impossible. The author 
of the ‘ Sabdasaktiprakasika ’ has divided Prakriti or 
stems into two kinds, namely, nouns and roots.' But 
on a closer examination of facts it will be found that 
nouns too have roots as their ultimate bases. The roots 
are significant sounds, as they are always associated 
with the idea of action ( Jjnrm: ). There is, however, 
some divergence of views as to the exact significance 
of roots. According to Mapdana Misra (a Mlmaihsaka) 
‘result’ alone is the meaning of roots, action (agnn^c) 
being denoted by terminations like ‘ fh'??,’ etc. The 
root ‘gam’ means accordingly ‘conjunction,’ and not 
movements of feet. Some again hold, on the contrary. 


* iSabdasakti, KSr., 14, p. 77.— “finpiin VWfifiw »nwigu«^:” i 
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that action alone is denoted by roots, and that the idea 
of ‘ result ’ follows necessarily from suffixes. Of these 
two contradictory views, the former, namely that ‘ result 
alone is denoted by roots,’ is adversely criticised by 
Gahges'a, the renowned founder of the ‘ Navya-Nyaya 
school.’ As ‘ result ’ is invariably preceded by action, 
and as the relation between them is one of cause and 
effect, he defines the significance of roots as ‘ action 
favourable or leading to the result ’ ( ssrmR 

)•' Gadadhara, however, objects to the other views 
on the ground that if roots are held to be expressive 
of actions alone, then verbal forms like ‘ pachati ’ and 
‘gachhati’ would have no special significance apart 
from those of ‘ cooking ’ and ‘ going.’ - It must be, 
however, remembered here that with the Naiyayikas the 
form ‘ gachhati,’ as it means ‘ substratum of actions 
that lead to conjunction,’ is sufficient to constitute 
a significant sentence by itself, and that the meaning 
of a sentence ( ) is something more than what 
is usually expressed by words forming such a combina- 
tion, Some again hold that the root ‘ gam ’ means 
‘movements qualified by such result as conjunction.’ 
As to the views of the grammarians, Patanjali defines 
roots as ‘words expressive of actions ’ ; 

and elsewhere we find that both ‘ I'esult ’ and ‘ action ’ are 
said to be what is actually meant by roots. ‘ Vyapara ’ ‘ 
or action is immaterial, formless, invisible and is cognised 
only by inference. How is it, then, known that roots 
like ‘ pach ’ (to cook) are denotative of action ? 
Patanjali answers that all verbal forms have cofinherence 

' Tattva-cliintam.'ini — !5abdii.klianda — A.S.B., p. 849. 

* Vyutpattivada, p. 37. 

* — Vyutpattivada, p. 38. 

* i fwqi r44fefi: i 

— M. Bhishya, Vol. 1, p. 2.54. 
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( ‘ karoti ’ (doing), that is to say, 
the idea of ‘ doing ’ is to be found in all forms of verbs. 
Patanjali has suggested another definition, according 
to which a root is denotative of ‘becoming’ ( 

)• The Miraathsakas define verb? as words the 
utterance of which does not produce any cognition of 
forms or material body ; and speak of two kinds of action 
( ) — primary and secondary. In a treatise on 
Miraamsa (Taim. Nyayamala) we find a two-fold action 
•' — accomplished and unaccomplished. To the ‘ accom- 
plished ’ class ( ) belong such verbal nouns as 
‘ paka,’ ‘ pakti ’ ‘ pacnah,’ etc., which have gender, case 
and number ; the ‘ unaccomplished ’ (HTvai^lTR) actions 
are, on the other hand, denoted by such verbal forms 
as ‘ karoti,’ etc., which have no gender. Bhartrihari ' 
says that ‘ Kriya ’ seems to have many parts and 
represents a combination of successive actions. To 
revert to the main point at issue, the author of the 
Vaiyakaranabhushana ^ reconciles the two opposite views 
when he holds that a root denotes both result and 
action, and that ‘ substratum ’ ( ) is signified by 
terminations That action is denoted by all roots 

is also clear from the fact that the denotations of 
formative elements may vary but the significance of 
radical parts remains unchanged. Now, it may be asked 
if there is any logical principle to distinguish the radical 
from the formative elements and determine their respec- 
tive meanings. The answer given by Patanjali ® is the 
same as we have already stated {i.e., the method of 
agreement and difference) in connection with the analysis 
of nouns into ‘ Prakriti ’ and ‘Pratyaya.’ 

* i i— Vakya- 

padi a. 

“ Kar. 2. 

• M8hal)L8shya, Vol. I, p. 25,5. 
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In the Sanskrit language roots are mostly mono- 
syllabic in form and a large number of words is found 
to have been evolved out of a single root. It is only 
^ , rarely that we meet with such triliteral roots as 
^ and the like. There are, as enumerated in the list of 
roots ( uigqTS ), about two thousand roots in Sanskrit. 
It must be, however, admitted that all these roots are 
not traceable in our extant literature ; the number 
of roots authenticated by use is roughly calculated to 
be slightly more than one thousand. Jagadisa has divided 
roots into three groups; (i) Simple or primary 
roots, as are to be found in the list (Ganapatha) ; 
(n) ‘ Sautra ’ as suggested by the rules of grammar ; and 
(in) ‘ Pratyayanta ’ or secondary roots ending in 
some suffixes. The Denominative, Frequentative and 
Desiderative roots come under the category of the last 
group. The number of ‘Sautra’ roots is very small. 
Though there is no separate class of roots recognised 
by the native grammarians as reduplicated, the roots 
and the like might be linguistically, 
though not grammatically, treated as such. Certain 
roots, as we have already pointed out, such as 

etc., may be supposed to have their origin 
in the imitation of sounds. The Hindu grammarians 
speak nothing about the so-called compound roots and 
they never tried to show that the root ‘ yudh ’ was 
a combination of two simple roots ‘ yu ’ (to join) and 
‘dha’ (to place). Nor do we find any reason to accept 
Prof. Pott’s theory as to the amalgamation of roots with 
prepositions. True it is that certain roots like,*?;^’ and 
‘fpj’ are in most cases found to be preceded by such 
prepositions as and ‘jj’ respectively, but it is 

a fact that they have not lost their independent uses 
altogether, inasmuch as the forms ‘^;V and are 

, also to be found. In the Samhitas we rather find laxity 
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of relation between prepositions and verbal forms, 
words beinf? allowed to intervene between them! The 
prepositions are kept separate from being amalgamated 
with verbs, as the grammatical operations like the 
augment ‘^z' and reduplications do not affect the 
prepositions at all. The prepositions have, however, 
some influence upon the verbal forms to which they are 
prefixed. The presence of certain prepositions serves to 
change dental nasal and dental sibilants to their corres- ' 
ponding lingual forms ; the roots f%, are allowed 

to have the suffix when they are not preceded by 
any prepositions. 

From the grammatical analysis of words into 
stems and suffixes we come finally to the question, 
whether nouns of every description 
to °* '^°**^* ultimately reducible to roots in 

course of decomposition, YSska records 
a controversy which had once issued between Sakatayana 
and etymologists on the one hand, and Gargya and 
grammarians on the other, with regard to the derivability 
of words from roots. Sakatayana ' took a very extreme 
view agreeably, of course, with the Nairuktas that all 
noun-forms even without exceptions of ’ are 

capable of being derived from roots, Gargya “ could 
not give his consent to the doctrine as expounded by 
Sakatayana, but raised a voice of opposition by holding 
that all words as a rule were not actually derivable from 
roots. He based his arguments on the fact * that if all 
nouns were derivable from roots, then whatever performed 
the same action might have received the same designation ; 

^ See Nirukta, 1. 12, p. 99. 

’ ®r Nirukta, 1.12, p. 99. 

® ’rwir*! ^ am 

Nirukta, 1.12, p. 99, 
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for instance, any one passing on the street might be called 
'But this is contrary to popular use. He continues 
further that if the theory of Sakatayana holds good in 
the case of all words, that is, if names are really suggested 
by actions, then an individual may have as many designa- 
tions as there are actions associated Avith it. But this 
is also far from being the actual case, as we usually find 
in Semantics that objects receive their respective names 
from one action or outstanding feature. A man of 
Yaska’s calibre was not, however, w'anting in counter- 
arguments, and we are astonished to see how cleverly 
Yaska refuted those objections and finally supported 
the view of Sakatayana to every syllable by laying 
particular stress on the psychological side of language. 
The fundamental principle underlying the etymological 
explanations of Yaska is that in deriving a word where 
accent, root and grammatical operations are not readily 
understood, one should take recourse to analogy, both in 
form and meaning, and then derive it in the light of 
similar forms. The principle of Etymology, as formulated 
by Yaska, has a scientific character, and it really reflects 
great credit upon so ancient a teacher who made such 
a comprehensive study of language and Semantics long 
before the • Christian era. Yaska carried the view of 
Sakat'iyana to such an extent as to render some of 
his etymological explanations simply fanciful to 
the modern philologists. Moreover, in deriving 
a word when he has failed to determine its proper 
analysis and meaning, the course usually taken 
by Yaska has been to suggest a number of roots that 
might furnish some definite clue as to the proper 
exposition of the word. Thus, while deriving the word 
‘Nighantu,’ Yaska has pointed to ir»[, T, and ‘te’ as the 
possible roots out of which the form might have been 
evolved. When we follow the way in which Sakatayana 
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has derived the word ‘ ’ ‘ from two simple joots 

(to be) and fw (to go), we are naturally inclined to 
say that such a method of derivation is nothing but 
fanciful. Durga,- however, corroborates the view of 
Sakatayana when he shows that the etymological 
explanations of ‘ ’ are also to be found in the 

Mantras, and that the derivations of a single word 
from more than one root are illustrated by the BrSh- 
manas, as, for instance, the three letters representing 
the w'ord ‘ ’ are said to have their origin in three 

different roots and M"hat is still more 

strange is that Yaska even tried to suggest etymological 
explanations of proper names as ‘ spiffs ’ ^ filsisR, 

and the like. Consequently we see that to the 
Nairuktas no word wdiatsoever is incapable of being 
traced to its primary element, i.e., root. As the idea 
of ‘Kriya’ (action) seems to be predominant in the 
significance of most of the words, Durga has divided 
W'ords into three distinct classes: — (i) ’ — words 
like ‘ Karaka,’ ‘ Haraka ’ etc., where actions are readily 
perceived; (U) ‘ Jrgfi’gtnrfiiRi ’ — words as ‘gau,’ ‘purusha,’ 
etc., which do not signify actions at once but require a 
good deal of straining to find out the radical elements ; 
and {Hi) ‘ ’ — words like ‘dittha,’ ‘arvM,’ 

‘ chandra,’ etc., where the very idea of action is absent. 
It is, in fact, only the last two classes of words that 
have been taken up by the etymologists for derivation ; 
and it is mainly in the etymological explanation of 
words belonging to the last group that they found 

^ 'cf— Nirukta, p, lOH. 

* Nirukta, Bom. ed., 1-14, p. 114. 

* ^ Nirukta, p. 114. 

i — Nirukta, p. 200. 

' qir. Nirukta, p. 231. Nir., 

p, 311. . = 

u 
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immense field for the free play of their fancy. The 
grammarians, it must be remembered, were not wholly 
unanimous with Sakatayana and the etymologists so far 
as the reducibility of words to roots was concerned. 
Sakatayana, as is evident from the rules of Papini and 
the references in the Mahabhashya, was undoubtedly a 
grammarian to whom is popularly attributed the 
authorship of the entire chapter on ‘ Unadi.’ The view ^ 
of Pauini, as explained by Patanjali, is that words 
belonging to the so-called ‘ Unadi ’ class are not regularly 
capable of being analysed into stems and sufiixes 
recognised by the grammarians. Here we find the 
reason why the author of so vast and comprehensive 
a system of grammar as the “ Ashtudhyayi,” did not think 
it worth while to multiply the number of his grammati- 
cal aphorisms by bringing those words formed by ‘Uiaadi ’ 
suffixes under the cognisance of his highly scientific 
treatment. The word ‘ ’ in the rule ‘ ’ 

(Pan. 3. 3. 1) is explained by Patanjali as indicative of 
the comparatively small number of bases to which the 
formative elements like ‘ Una ’ are added ; but Kaiyata 
interprets it in a different way, as he takes the word 
as indicating the correctness of the so-called ‘Unadi’ 
forms. We should be careful to notice here that though 
the extent of his aphorisms was not extended to ‘ ’ or 

as are usually included within the ‘Upadi’ 
class, Panini never questioned their authenticity and 
acceptability, but unhesitatingly took them to be correct. 
We find elsewhere that the forms like ‘ ^ inspite 

of their ungrammatical character, are also' taken to be 
correct by Pa^ini on the ground of their being used by 
Sishtas who, with or without any knowledge of grammar, 

* — Pan., 3. 3. 1. See Bligshya under this aphorism 

and fx Bhlshya, Vol, II, p. 138, 

» P«p. 6.3. 109. 
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were competent to use those forms of words th%t are 
accepted by the grammarians without a word of 
objection. Patanjali rightly observes that the rules 
of grammar, however comprehensive they seem to be, 
are practically far from being exhaustive, as a good 
many words lie outside the range of grammar. This 
reminds us of a couplet,* probably composed by the 
renowned grammarian Durga Siriiha, which testifies to the 
fact that even grammarians of the stamp of Patanjali and 
Durga with their broadest vision and keenest intellect 
failed to make an exhaustive study of words. Patanjali® 
holds that ‘Naigama’ (words occurring in the Vedas) 
and ‘B/urha’ words ending in suffixes like ‘Una,’ etc., 
should be regarded as correct, and that in the derivations 
of words belonging to this class, sometimes bases and 
sometimes formative elements are to be determined on 
the analogy of grammatically recognised stems and 
suffixes. 

We have already pointed out in the foregoing pages 
that language, as audible expression of thought, is held 
to be current from time immemorial 
vauZs ITthi^sZ: V the native grammarians. 

doubtful whether man could have 
been what he is now, if there had been 
no such comprehensive medium of communicating 
thoughts as language. It has not only vocalised our 
thoughts, but has practically systematised the process 
of reasoning. Moreover, the world would have ever 
remained a complicated phenomenon,* if it were 


* “»f ff iwv ” and 

Mahabhasliya, Vol. II, p. 138. 

" w. awr’ i 

!l— Kivjadarsa, 1. 4. 
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incapable of being simplified by different names and 
forms ( ). 

Judging from the number of literary productions, both 
ancient and comparatively modern, the Sanskrit language 
is decidedly the richest of all members of the so-called 
‘ Indo-European ’ family. Similarly, when we consider 
the number of roots and inflexions, Sanskrit seems to 
have no parallel in the world of languages. Sanskrit was, 
at least to the Hindus, the most original of all tongues. 
The Hindu grammarians have tried to show that the 
‘ Prakrita ’ dialects are not descended from a different 
source but have Sanskrit -as their common origin.' 
It is not for us to make here a bold attempt to prove 
that Sanskrit is the mother of all languages, nor to 
explain the structural resemblances of Sanskrit with 
Greek and Latin. The part played by Sanskrit in 
the history of Comparative Philology has already been 
pointed out. Transmitted orally from generation to 
generation, the ancient Hindu literature has suffered 
much, a good many literary works being irrecoverably 
lost for ever. Notwithstanding such losses and 
mutilations, Sanskrit literature, as it has come down to 
us, does not fail to show a continuous line of develop- 
ment in thought-process as well as in language. It 
must be stated at the very outset that the Sanskrit 
language falls under two well-marked divisions — ‘ Vedic ’ 
(Chhandas) and ‘ Classical’ (Laukika). The former differs 
from the latter in many respects. The earliest specimen 
of the Sanskrit language is preserved in the Vedas, 
specially in the Rig Veda, where we meet with a 
beautiful language of lyric poetry in which the sacred 
invocations of our ancient forefathers found expression. 
In these natural and simple songs are recorded the 

* *! ^ Pl?Ict H — Punyaraja, 

under the VakyapAdTya, K5r. 1, 1:49. 
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history of Aryan civilisation in its primitive character 
and the history of Indian thought in its pristine glory. 
This rhythmical language of the Samhitas was followed 
by the extensive prose style of the Brahmapas. A point 
that is specially significant in our linguistic investigation 
is that in the transitional period between lyrical 
poetry and artificial prose, many words had undergone 
changes both in their formal and logical aspects, and a 
number of new words and expressions were coming into 
existence. The Vedic language in its last phase is 
represented by the ‘ TJpanishads ’ and the ancient ‘ Sutras.’ 
The learned professor Sir R. G. Bhandarkar ' has found 
three distinct periods in the development of the Sanskrit 
language. The period beginning with the Brahmapas 
and closing with Panini is called by him ‘ the period 
of middle Sanskrit.’ Yaska stands midway between 
the Vedic and Classical periods ; his work represents, 
so to speak, the classical Sanskrit in the making. When 
the elaborate and verbose prose style of the Brahmanas 
had come to a close, there arose a more artificial style 
(known as ‘ Sutra ’) characterised by extreme brevity 
and conciseness, which evidently found much favour 
with the grammarians and philosophers. The extent 
to which brevity was favoured by the native grammarians 
is best shown by the ‘ Paribhasha ’ 

The typical language preserved by the Vedas is 
literary, as distinguished from spoken, and, as some 
differences are usually observed between the two, we 
are necessarily led to suppose that the poetical language 
of the SamhitSs was in certain respects different from 
the language generally spoken by men in those primitive 
days. In the absence of any positive evidence, it is 
almost impossible to say anything definitely as to the 

■* Wilson, Philological Lectui-es, p. 30. 
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nature^ of such a tongue, and the extent to which this 
popular language had influenced the metrical language 
of the Vedas. This spoken language which was either 
older than or co-eval with the Vedic language is supposed 
by some to have been the oldest form of Prakrita. They 
hold that ‘ Prakrita ’ is not an offshoot of Sanskrit, Le., 
the relation in which Sanskrit stands to Prakrita is 
not one of mother to daughter, but Prakrita seems 
to have practically an independent existence of its own, 
and is consequently as old as the language of the Vedas. 
According to this view, however discordant with the 
orthodox opinions, what we -call Sanskrit (a purified 
tongue) might be supposed to have been developed from 
Prakrita. 

The Vedas, specially the Pig Veda, stands in point 
of time at the head of Sanskrit literature, and may 


be viewed as the oldest literary record 
Pio \ edio language. Aryan culture. The Vedas, 

according to the orthodox interpretation, are regarded 
as existing from eternity, and not of human origin. 
But as far as our linguistic vision is permitted to proceed, 
the language represented by the Vedic hymns, as beauti- 
ful as poetical in form, does not seem to have embodied 
the first articulate utterance of mankind. From both 


evolutionary and linguistic points of view, it is difficult 
to assume that the first intellectual unfolding of our 
remotest forefathers could have found expression in so 
beautiful and rhythmical a language as that of the 
Vedas. What is nearer the truth is that in the Vedas 


we meet with a language that seems to havh left its 
infant stage of cruder forms far behind and received 
refinement and poetical embellishment to a considerable 
degree — a fact that naturally strengthens the view 
that the Vedic language is the result of not an 
inconsiderable period of linguistic development ; in 
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other words, the ancient language had undoubtedly made 
some progress before it could produce such a literary 
monument as the Vedas. From the point of view of 
evolution, the hymns of the Vedas are far from being 
the first and the most original of their kind, for the 
artistic descriptions, occurring in the Vedas, tell a 
different tale, namely, that they had developed from 
some older and cruder forms. The hymns presuppose 
a long history of development, but no positive data aite 
available to form any definite idea of it. Judged by 
the standard of civilisation revealed in the Vedas, the 
hymns seem to be the history of a people highly 
religious, who made considerable progress in certain 
departments of culture and were familiar with some 
social and political institutions. The hymns, it must be 
borne in mind, represent the polished literary language 
which was, as a matter of fact, somewhat different from 
the current or spoken tongue, the former being more 
artistic and artificial than the latter. In order to form an 
idea of this imaginary * Pre-Vedic ’ language, we have only 
to picture before our mind the existence of a tongue — 
cruder in form, simpler in style, wanting in metaphor — 
which had ultimately developed into the poetical language 
of the Vedas. The structural resemblances observed 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and Avesta have led most 
of the modern philologists to derive their origin 
from one common source to which the name “ parent- 
tongue ” has been given. By comparing a number of 
forms, as for instance, Sk. " panca, ” Gk. “ rrevre,*’ 
Lat. “quinque,” Goth, “fimf,” “Lith. Penki,” the 
philologists have postulated a form like “ *’penqwe ” as 
the oldest and most original one. Now, this original 
tongue, whether identical with the Pre-Vedic language as 
referred to above, or other imaginary form of language 
that has left no trace behind, is supposed to be the* 
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mother of all languages. In the opinion of Vakpati ‘ 
it is Prakrita that deserves such a glorious designation. 
It is, to speak the truth, very difJcult to arrive at any 
definite conclusion as to the identification of such a 
“ mother tongue.” 

The Sanskrit term corresponding to language is 

Two-foid speech- “ Bhasha, ” derived from the root 
Vedic and popular. « ” to Speak. The term “ bhasha ” 

was, however, as we shall see later on, restricted to 
the current or popular tongue, as distinguished from 
the sacred language of the Vedas. There is ample 
evidence both in Yaska’s^- Nirukta and Panini’s 
Ashtadhyayl that a distinction was early made between 
the sacred literary (metrical) language of the Vedas 
and the spoken tongue, the former being known as 
“ Chhandas ” or “ Naigama ” and the latter as “ bhasha ” 
or “ laukika.” We have already said that “ Chhandas ” 
represents the literary language, as opposed to the 
spoken tongue called “ bhasha.” Patanjali rightly uses 
the word “ laukika ” * to denote this popular speech 
and declares that the Vedic words are to be learnt from 
the Vedas,® and “laukika” words from the current 
usages. Yaska seems to have been fully conscious of 
the difference as well as the intimate relation between 
the “ Chhandas ” and ” Laukika ” Sanskrit. He observes 
that the particle “w,” as indicative of comparison, 
is used both in “ Chhandas ” and current speech ; the 
indeclinable “sf” is used in “bhasha” as a negative 

* w' i vPfi ^5^ ftqf P?i 

Gaudabadha, 93." 

* ••• Nil-. II. 2, p. 161, 

«t«n5T, again Nir. 1.4, p. 64.61. 

* “ — P5n. 3.1. 108. 

* ^ )— MahabliSshya 1.1.1. P. I (Vol. I). 

■’ .• Mahabhish^a, 11,1, P. 5.. 
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particle only, whereas in the Vedic Sanskrit it has 
a double significance — that of comparison ‘ and negation. 
He states further that in deriving words he has sometimes 
derived certain Vedic forms from roots taken from 
“ hhasha” and vice versa.® Moreover, Yaska takes 
notice of some dialectical varieties or provincialisms in 
Sanskrit (which was undoubtedly a spoken language 
in his time), as he observes that in some parts of the 
country the verbal forms were used, while in others 
the noun-forms of the same root were only used. Thus, 
the Kambojas '' used the verbal form “ ” in the 

sense of “ movement,” while the substantive form “ si^,” 
meaning a “ dead body,” was current among the Aryans. 
In the Ashtadhyayi we hear of some Sanskrit dialects 
having certain grammatical peculiarities that prevailed 
in the eastern, northern, and southern parts of the 
country. Patanjali states expressly that the people of 
the Deccan were fond of ” * words, as they used 

“ laukike ” and “ Vaidike ” instead of “ loke ” and “ Vede.” 
The grammatical system of Papini, as it takes notice of 
both “ Chhandas ” and “ laukika ” w.ords, has merited 
the glorious designation of “Vedahga.” 

The “ Chhandas ” differs from the ‘ laukika ’ or current 
Sanskrit in general tone, vocabularies. 

Some distinctive j • j * • 

foatares of the Vedic anu, to a Certain extent, in its psycho- 
languBge. logical aspects also. In the Vedic 

language greater attention was paid to the phonological 
side ; Samasas w'ere determined by the accents, and this 
was specially observed in the recitations of the Vedic 
hymns. The extent to which importance was attached 

' As in n «>«;”. gmTfl " — Rig Veda VIII. 2.12. 

• Nir. 11.2. p. 161. 

® ••• ifh. Nir. II. 2. p 161. 

MahSbhashya, 1.1.1. p 8. 
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to proper accentuation is illustrated by a legend which 
tells lis that the expression “ Indrasatru ” ' turned fatal 
to the sacrificer himself on account of some error in the 
accent. In the Vedas we meet with a large number of 
words and peculiar grammatical terminations which have 
entirely disappeared making room for new ones in the 
later phase of the Sanskrit language. 

In Vedic Sanskrit we have both the forms 
“ gonam ” and “ gavam,” while the former has become 
obsolete in classical Sanskrit. Similarly, have both 
“ asuk” as in “ janasah,” and “ as” as in the classical 
form “ devah ” as substitutes of the nominative plural 
termination “ jas.” Again, in the accusative singular 
of words like “ tanu ” and “ pr abhu ” we And two forms 
as, ” and *. The instrumental 

singular is often formed by the addition of ?jt,” 
as in “Ws(x” etc., in contrast with the affixes 
and “sn” as in later Sanskrit. The locative singular 
suffix is sometimes dropped, and we have instead 

of the classical and it is sometimes changed to 

“ a,” as in (for The nominative plural of 

words in neuter gender and ending in is frequently 
changed to as we find for 

The instrumental plural form of words ending in ‘‘it’* 
often retains fir; as in and sometimes changes to 

^ as in W- For the Vedic grammatical forms like 

■' we have now 
^ecn, ^IcSTT, m it is particularly 

to be remembered that the Vedic subjunctive mood 
called in the Astadhyayl is not traceabh; in later 

' Jisalts?: Wiit ... Pan. siksha, 52. 

» P5n. 7. 1. 50. 

P5ii. G. 4. 8G. 

* Pan. 7. 1. 39. 

• Pan. 7. 1. 48. 
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Sanskrit. Most of these peculiarities have been shown 
by Panini in his comprehensive system of grammar 
which, as we have already said, has treated of 
both the Vedic and classical forms. The infinitive 
is usually formed in later Sanskrit by the sufiix gjj, 
but in the Vedas we meet with a number of peculiar 
infinitives ’ (often with the sense of dative singular; 
as fdiw” etc., Panini observes that 

the compound of two words, namely, “jits” and 
yielded such form as ^ in the ChSndas ; the 

root (to bear) with gave two forms * 

and instead of the classical form and that 

the augment g is sometimes found after wt as 
for The Nighantu enumerates such verbal 

forms as and which have probably changed 

to and respectively in later Sanskrit. (See 

“Wilson Philological Lectures,” pp. 16-20). 

With regard to meaning-change, we notice that 
certain Vedic words have changed their meaning in 
classical Sanskrit. The word as explained 

by Yaska and Sayana, was originally used in a general 
sense to denote “ one possessing keen intellectual 
vision ” ^itt), but it has now come to be 

used in a restricted sense, dz., “ the writer of metrical 
and rhythmical verses.” The word originally 

meant “ein?,” i e., action in general, but in classical 
Sanskrit it denotes particular religious rites and 
ceremonies. Patanjali takes the term as meaning 
what is taken for food. The word was a 

general dame for animals, and not strictly^ restricted 
to a species as “ deer.” In the same way the word 

' Pari. 3. 4. y. 

2 Pan. 0. 3. So. 

^ Pan. 6. S. 113. 

* ^ Rig Veda. 
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denoting originally “necessaries of life,” is now 
frequently used to signify “ wealth.” Even in Yaska’s 
Nirukta we find a good many archaic words and expres- 
sions which have grown obsolete in later Sanskrit. 
The words and are respectively used 

by Yaska in the sense of “ meaning ” and “ observa- 
tion ” or “ examination and the words and 

are used as significant of “ action ” (fiWT) and 
“augment of letter” respectively. Thus we see that in 
the course of linguistic transition the meanings of certain 
Vedic words have been widened, w’hile those of others 
have been narrowed or restricted to some extent. 
Durga* particularly takes notice of such words as 
wlW, and etc., which have lost their 

original significance ; as, for instance, the word nib'll 
is no longer used in its particular sense to denote “ one 
skilful in playing on lyre,” but means, generally, 
“ expert.” There are, again, some Vedic forms which 
are no longer used in classical Sanskrit. The verbal 
forms etc., seem to have been obsolete 

even at the time of Katyayana. Patanjali observes that 


these words have lost their applications and are replaced 
by such classical forms ss and 

respectively. 

It has been the subject of a great controversy whether 
Sanskrit-a spoken Sanskrit had ever enjoyed the dignity 
language,* qj ^ spoken language or had been 

simply a literary tongue in which the sacred books of 
the Hindus were composed The majority of Western 
scholars, however, deny the possibility of*^ Sanskrit 
having been ever a spoken language of people in 


* Durg. Commy. Nirukta. II. I. 1., p. 156, 

• Prof. D. R. Bhandai-kar in one of his lectures, as Caripichael 
Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, dealt with this subject 
(“ Was Sanskrit eyer a spoken tongue P ”) in a learned and critical way. 
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general. Their arguments are based on the facts that 
a language possessing such rigid grammatical rules and 
guided by such phonological niceties is not likely to 
have been the spoken language of the . mass ; and 
what is more possible is that certain forms of Prakrita 
might have been the tongue current among people at 
large who were either uneducated or naturally unfit 
to pronounce Sanskrit words correctly. In the most 
fertile period of the Vedic literature, Sanskrit was, we 
are inclined to believe, undoubtedly a spoken language, 
though its currency was possibly confined to the area 
of cultured community of the Brahmijas. There was 
admittedly a class of people, mainly composed of 
Brahmins, that had Sanskrit for its mother-tongue. 
It is expressly laid down that a Brahmin should not be 
allowed to speak in the corrupted dialects of the 
uneducated mass. This prohibitive injunction (it 
•nwrftRT^) is, however, said to have been rigidly observed 
at the time of performing sacrifice. From what we 
can infer from the statement of Patanjali, it appears 
that Brahmins in their ordinary conversations were 
probably allowed to use corrupted forms like 
and instead of and “ but they 

could not do so while performing sacrificial rites. The 
demons are said to have been defeated in consequence 
of their uttering corrupted words. The utterance of 
correct Sanskrit words, on the other hand, is said to be 
attended with religious merits. It is no wonder that 
the people, whose religious texts, moral laws, spiritual 
conceptions and ordinances concerning the ten holy 
sacraments are all written in Sanskrit, should 

have Sanskrit as their mother tongue. The term 
“ Bhasha,” as it is derived from the root “ bhash ” to 

* M. BhSshya, Vol. I., p. 11. 

• tfs M. Bhfiehya, Vol. I., p. 2. 
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speak, is in itself an indication that Sanskrit was a 
spoken language. The frequent references to “ bhasha,” * 
as they occur in the Nirukta, prove unmistakably that 
Sanskrit was current as a living language at the 
time of Yaska. The existence of Sanskrit as a spoken 
tongue is also made clear by Yaska when he says that 
in deriving certain Vedic words he has made use of 
some verbal roots directly taken from the language 
current at the time. Further, he takes notice of some 
dialectical varieties of Sanskrit as a spoken tongue. He 
observes that the verbal form meaning “ motion ” 

is used by tbe Kambojas, the Aryans using the nominal 
form “ajw” denoting “‘a dead body”; and the people 
of eastern provinces used the verbal form while 

the noun-form was used by the northern people. 

The word “ laukika ” whereby Fatanjali denotes the 
current or spoken tongue is also to be found in the 
Nirukta.® 

There is evidence to believe that Sanskrit continued 
to be a spoken language at the time of Panini. He had 
in view both the Vedic and classical forms while he 
formulated the rules of his Astadhyayl. As a good 
many Vedic forms had already become obsolete, Panini 
had to make a number of rules exclusively for them. 
He says that certain sutfixes, as and are used 

equally in the Vedic and “ laukika ” Sanskrit. He sanc- 
tioned the use of some Vedic forms like 
etc., in the current language, and made provisions for such 
verbal forms as on the analogy 

of Vedic formations. A huge system of grammar, such 
as that of Panini, could not have practically come into 

’ HTOSH*!” — Nirukta. 

’ atseit ^ I— Nirukta, p. 12:1 Again, 

{ibid). 

’ wwwt PSp, 3. 2. 108.— qst g PSp 8. 2. 98. 
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existence, if Sanskrit would not have been current as a 
spoken tongue at the time of this renowned grammarian. 

The Mahabhashya contains some passages which 
show that Sanskrit had not ceased to be a spoken tongue 
even at the time of Katyayana and Patanjali. While 
commenting on the Varttika “ 

Patanjali states that the people of the Deccan are 
naturally fond of using u'ords ending in “ Taddhita ” 
terminations ; for instance, they are found to use 
“ laukike ” and “ Vaidike ” instead of “ loke ” and 
“ Vede.” What is stated here dees not refer to a dead 
language ; and we can reasonably assume that Sanskrit 
was current, though in a limited area, as a spoken 
tongue in the second century before the Christian era. 
'While advocating the study of grammar for the 
knowledge of correct words, Kiityayana holds that, though 
the meanings of words are usually determined from the 
current usage, the study of grammar is not rendered 
entirely useless on the ground that applications of words 
in conformity with the rules of grammar are alone 
attended with religious merits.' The aphorism 
ugw etc.,“ distinctly refers to a tongue that 

was nothing but spoken. Patanjali, while ascertaining 
the .subject to be dealt with, states expressly that both 
Vedic and laukika (current) words constitute the materials 
of his grammatical speculations; by “laukika” he 
undoubtedly meant Sanskrit that was a spoken language 
in his time. Again, in setting forth the purposes that 
are served by the study of grammar, he has mentioned 
a verse which emphatically declares that one who does 
not know how to use “ Pluta ” ® (a protracted vowel) 
with regard to a name in responding to a salutation, 

1 Mkliabltashya, Vol. I, pp. 8-10. 

® MahlbliSshya, Vol. I, p. 8. 

® Mahabliasliya, Vol. I, p. 3. 
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should be treated as a female. Is it possible that such a 
practibe was observed when Sanskrit had been a dead 
language ? All these facts, as we have alluded to, are only 
explicable if Sanskrit is considered to have been a spoken 
tongue in those days. 

On the strength of such evidence, as referred to 
above, we are almost justified in holding that there was 
a time in ancient India when Sanskrit had not been only 
a literary language, but had been as popular as a spoken 
tongue. It may be asked here, who were the people 
with whom Sanskrit was a spoken language or as good 
as a vernacular. The answer is not far to seek It was 
admittedly in the traditionally cultured community of the 
Brahmins, and, to some extent, of the Kshatriyas, that Sans- 
krit prevailed as a spoken tongue.* Sanskrit Avas once so 
popular a language that it could be freely spoken by people 
belonging to the lower status of society. Patanjali has re- 
corded a discourse between a grammarian and a charioteer.* 
In the “ Ramayana^ a demon named Ilvala” is described 
as capable of speaking Sanskrit. In the dramatical 
literature of Sanskrit we find that people belonging to 
the higher status of society could speak Sanskrit, while 
uneducated people and females had different forms of 
Prakrita as their spoken language. This fact also lends 
colour to the view that Sanskrit, as a spoken language, 
was in all probability confined to the area of Brahmanic 
culture, and that certain forms of “ Prakrita ” were, on 
the other hand, current among the uneducated mass. 
The Sanskrit-speaking Brahmins were, however, acquaint- 
ed with the dialects of the neighbouring people,, as they 
had many occasions to come in touch wdth them. Though 
with them Sanskrit was evidently a spoken language, 

' <ui 'ST? 1 

— MahSbLSshya under PSn 2. 4. 56. 
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KfttySyana and Patanjali seem to have been familiar ;vith 

such Prakrita forms as ’ 

etc. Patanjali gives us another valuable information, 
namely, that it was not only the educated BrShmins and the 
acknowledged teachers who had Sanskrit as their spoken 
tongue, but there was a class of people known as “ fan?:*’ ® 
who, with or without a proper knowledge of grammar, 
were naturally competent to use correct words almost in 
the same forms in which they are recognised by the 
grammarians. '^I’hey were, so to speak, the authority in 
the use of words, and their applications, though always 
contrary to the rules of gmmmar, are accepted by the 
grammarians without a word of objection. Just as we 
can freely speak our mother tongue without knowing a 
syllable of grammar, even so w^ere these “ Vistas ” able 
to speak Sanskrit without having any knowledge of 
grammar. Now, with these “Vistas,” Sanskrit was 
undoubtedly a vernacular. Even irregular forms such 
as “ did not fail to receive the approval of 

Pafliini simply on the ground of their being frequently 
used by the so-called ‘ Sistas.” Prom what we have 
shown above it will appear that Sanskrit was once 
current as a spoken tongue among the intellectually 
superior classes of Indian societies. 

It has already been stated that Sanskrit, as a spoken 
language, was confined to the limited 
cultured community. The 
titmi means of demni - uueducated or Ordinary people were 
either naturally unfit or careless so far 
as the u!Be and utterance of correct Sanskrit forms were 

' Mahabhlshya, Vol. 1, p. 2.59 : i 

* See MahabMshya, Vol. Ill, p. 174. 

’ Tin., 6.3.109. “ fiin 

^ siieiwrtv nga;;* i ’’ 

— MaliSbliasbya, Vol. Ill, p. 174. 
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concerned. It is to such innate unfitness and careless 
imitattons that the author of the S^akyapadiya* traces the 
origin of Apabhraiiisas which, according to the definition 
of Sanskrit grammarians, have Sanskrit as their original 
source. 'J'he uneducated people could eitlier understand 
Sanskrit, or the learned Brahmins while speaking with 
them, had to converse in Prakrita. Thus, as the cultured 
Brahmins had to come often in contact with such 
untutored people in their ordinary affairs of life, there 
arose consequently a possibility of Sanskrit being 
blended, to a considerable extent, with those Prakrita 
dialects or “ Apahhramsas,” as they are called by 
the Hindu grammarians. As the Aryans had frequent 
intercourse with the black-skinned non-Aryans, some of 
whom were even aryanised for their ready adaptability 
to the Aryan manners and customs, it is not unlikely 
that some words and expressions of non-Aryan origin 
had the possibility of being naturalised itito the tradi- 
tionally sacred tongue of the Brahmins. Dr. Garbe'‘* 
is of opinion that the words “ ghora ” and “ tambala,” as 
they occur in the Srauta Sutra of Apastamba, have 
had their origin respectively in Hindi and Dravidian 
languages. The dramatic literature shows that different 
forms of speech are intended to be spoken by persons 
belonging to diffrent grades of society. What is really 
indicated by such practice of the poets is that Sanskrit 
could not be spoken by people in general and that 
certain forms of Prakrita (Apabhraiiisas) were current 
as vernacular among ordinary people. Even queens of 
the royal harem are found in the Hindu dramas to 
speak Prakrita, although they understand Sanskrit as 


’ Vikpadlya. KSr. 1.149— 15C “ ’’fft 

Pnpyaraja on Kar, 1.149. 

® Apastamba iSrauta Sutra — Ed. by Dr. Gavbe. 
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clearly as educated people. Sanskrit had thus come to 
have a close touch with Apabhrams'as ; and this intimate 
relation might have possibly terminated in the Sanskriti- 
sations of certain Prakrita forms. The words 
and are supposed to have crept into Sanskrit from 

Prakrita; words such as ftrair, and 

so on, are considered to be of foreign origin. With the 
commercial intercourse of India with the Far West, there 
Avere, if we are allowed to assume, both exports and imports 
of words. In his exposition of the Sutra 
H^Tl (Mira. 1, III, 8), Kumarila Bhatta* 

observes that tlie words etc., are also 

to be found current in the Miechha countries only with 
difference of meanings, e.ff., qure, respectively. 

He continues further that as words like fq^ and 
have the same meanings in both Sanskrit and “Miechha,” 
we are entitled to accept the significance with which 
these words are used among the Mlechchas, attention 
being always paid to the fact that these meanings are in 
no way inconsistent with those of the Vedas. Kumarila 
states expressly that the meanings of certain words as 
“ loraa ” and “ kuta ” are to be learnt from low class 
people as “ butchers ” and “ makers of coins.” It is a 
fact that the Vedic usage is more authoritative than the 
Mlechcha usage ^ so far as the meaning of a word is 
concerned, but there is hardly any reason why we should 
ignore the Mlechcha usages altogether, even when they 
happen to be entirely absent in the Vedas. What is really 
astonishing here is that Kumarila seems to have a 
knowledge regarding the introduction of foreign elements 
into Sanskrit. He lays particular stress on the fact that 
urn should not ignore the words used by the Mlechchas 

' Tantra-VSrttikii — on 1.3.8, pp. 14.’5-157 (Ben. Ed). 

* “sjrenwi Mim. 1 . in. 9. 
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simply on the ground that they are current among non- 
since words like tniW ' and meaning 

“silken cloth” and “armour” respectively are found to 
harvS been borrowed from foreign tongues and yet 
unhesitatingly accepted by the Aryans. Thus, inspite of 
all attempts that were made to preserve the purity of 
Sanskrit, a number of foreign words became ingrained 
into the sacred language. 

KurnSrila also observes that the Aryans sometimes 
favoured the practice of borrowing w'ords 

Transformation of - , , , 

Prakrit. Apabhrar&fias from Other dialects aiid transform IB g 

into Sanskrit. ^ i i 

them into Sanskrit hy necessary gramma- 
tical alterations. In doing so they were really actuated 
by the formal resemblance. He refers to the usual 
practice of Sanskritising certain Dravidian words as 'ritT, 
Wff j ?tT5f and It into their corresponding Sanskrit 

forms (thief), TniPC: (impassable), qTq»[ (sin), ttrit 

(garland) and (enemy). Continuing he says that if 
the Aryans could exercise their liberty of changing the 
Dravidian words into Sanskrit in so arbitrary a way, one 
cannot conceive the grotesqueness they would exhibit in 
transforming or Sanskritising words taken from Persian, 
Javana, and Roman languages.** 

It was, therefore, necessary to take proper and adequate 
measures to retain the purity and special aspect of the 
traditionally sacred language. Restrictions were expressly 
laid down prohibiting a Brahmin from using corrupted 
words ; a sacriflcial priest is held to lie liable to expiatory 
rites,® if he is found to use incorrect words. This 

t. , • 

TO ^ — Tantra-Vftvttika, i>. 160. 

flwm II 

’ “TO9T1 tot ftr 

frmu ftf *f?r >T fTO: i”— Tanfcra-Varttika, p. 147. 

® iT53!i JTBifVTfhrr MahabhSsh^a. 

Vol. I, p. 8. 
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necessitated the usherance of grammar. A good many 
systems of grammar and etymology had thus their origin 
in an attempt to effect a demarcation between correct and 
corrupted words. The first and foremost business of 
Sanskrit grammar, as a science, was to lay down such rules 
as would enable one to distinguish correct words from 
incorrect ones. By the expression “ ” Patahjaii 

introduces the immediate purpose that is served by the 
study of grammar, namely, that a careful study of 
Sanskrit grammar is calculated to Jielp ns in distinguish- 
ing correct or recognised forms from Apabhramsas.* 
Patanjali tells us further that one correct Avord has given 
rise to numerous Apabhramsas," and consequently the 
number of Apabhramsas is much larger than that of 
correct forms. He, therefore, finds it more convenient and 
scientific to give expositions of these correct words alone, 
the knowledge of corrupted forms being indirectly implied 
by the isolation of correct words. Now, it was the 
paramount task of the Hindu grammarians to single out 
the true Sanskrit form “gauh” from a number of corrup- 
tions like tttc., and set forth rules shouing 

the scientific method of analysing such 

forms into radical and formative elements. 

Having shewn the view of Patanjali as to the 
origin of manifold Apabhrams'as from 

All explaiuition as to ' 

why one correct torm, we now pass on to 

discuss how a correct word ' 
could be recognised and singled out from an assemblage 
of Apabhramsas that were current among the uneducated 
people. •Grammar, as has already been pointed out, takes 
notice of the recognised correct words alone, and does 
never attempt to enumerate the Apahhraihsas that are 

‘ i ’TT^Tsw’sjt: i jflftii- 

ifk I— Mahabhashjn, Vol. I, p. 5. 

• — Pradipodyota. 
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corruptions of them. The exposition and analysis of 
correct* words, holds Patanjali, indirectly serve to point 
out the Apabhrarhsas. The form being supported 

as grammatically correct, it is necessarily implied that 
forms like “ g&vi,” “gona” and “ gota,” etc., are 
nothing but corrupted or distorted forms originating from 
the former under circumstances already alluded to 
(natural inaptitude to utter the correct Sanskrit words 
and wrong imitations). The Apabhrams'as, as is held by 
the grammarians, have no independent origin of their 
own, but have grown from Sanskiit as their common 
source. The existence of such verbal corruptions pre- 
supposes inability to pronounce the correct Sanskrit 
forms on the y)art of low class people with whom 
“ Apabhramsas ” was as good as their mother-tongue. 
While Sanskrit was con fined as a spoken language to the 
narrow area of cultured community, the Apabhramsa- 
Prakrita l)ecame more and more popular and obtained 
currency among larger number of people. By frequent 
associations with these popular dialects, the pristine 
purity of the “ Divine tongue ” was about to be vitiated. 
The rapid growth and widespread popularity of the 
Apabhraihsa-Prakrita were thus threatening to strike at 
the very root of the Sanskrit language. It was conse- 
quently felt extremely necessary (for the sake of keeping 
the ti’aditionally sacred tongue intact) to devise certain 
means so as to retain its original character untainted by 
any mixture with the Apabhrarnsa elements. 

The Nairuktas and Vaiyakarapas ‘ came forward to 
analyse the entire structure of language then ‘ current, 
and laid down the principles of both etymology and 
analytical grammar in accordance with the facts 
observable in their language. The scientific character 


’ Vak. Kri-, l.l4;k 
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of the rules formulated by them lies in the fact that 
they almost made an entire survey of the whole field of 
language, so that a greater bulk of words in popular usage 
might come under the cognisance of their principles. 
While showing the nature of grammatical aphorisms, 
Patanjali ' says that in framing rules of grammar the 
grammarians had had in view both the principles of 
generalisation and particularisation so that the rules so 
constructed might apply to the greatest number of words. 
And as the number of correct words was virtually 
smaller than that of Apabhraiiisas, the grammarians 
thought it more rational and convenient to treat 
of the former ; and entirely lost sight of the Apa- 
bhramsas that grew out of the tongue in which they 
used to speak. To maintain the special and conspicuous 
features of their language the etymologists and gramma- 
rians had divided their speech into four parts, namely, 
noun, verb, preposition and particle 

and suggested, on the scientific method of agreement 
and difference ■ a number of bases and 

terminations known as and This 

gave, however, a distinct stamp to their language, 
because the Apabhramsa-Prakrita, on the ground of their 
not yielding to such analysis as suggested by the 
Sanskrit grammarians, were practically excluded from 
the range of words which were divisible into stems and 
suffixes as recognised by the grammarians. Such an 
analytical method, though artificial and fanciful, as 
Bhartrihari often tells us, practically served a very 

M. bhSshj’a, Vol. I, p. 6. 

* 9 *15^1 i Iwsqil.— VSk. 

Kar. 2 . 168 . 

PupyaiSja l>as — soil TOCsmra sfftiia: under 

Kftr. 1.145. 
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important purpose ; for by it was drawn a hard and fast 
line of demarcation between the current language of the 
educated community and Apabhratfas'as. Since then by 
“ Apabhramsas ” are generally meant those forms of words 
which do not admit of regular division into stems and 
suffixes recognised by the Sanskrit grammarians, but 
represent, as we have already pointed out, corrup- 
tions, for the origin of which we must look back to 
correct words By the expression 

Yaska undoubtedly refers to the grammatical way of 
forming words by the addition of terminations to radical 
elements and the conjunction of prepositions with roots 
and so on. Thus, the grammarians distinguished 
from or showing the former as 

capable of being analysed into bases and formative 
elements. In doing so they made, as it were, a sort of 
“ verbal purification” by which they succeeded 

in obviating the introduction and amalgamation of 
Apabhraihsas with their .sacred tongue. The language 
which had thus received “ ” or regular grammatical 

analysis at the hands of the “analysers of speech” 
(Vaiyakaraua) came to be known as (purified 

tongue) in later times. Yiiska'* seems to have been 
conscious of such “ ” as he uses the word 

in connection with the grammatical analysis of words 
into stems and terminations. As no such or 

purification of words had possibly been made in the 
earliest period of the Vedic literature, we fail to notice 
there such a qualitative term as In the Vedic 

literature we meet with the general term “Vak’^ denoting 

: II — Darga. Nirukta, p. 45, 

• Sia — etc., Nimkta, 1.14. p. 108. 

quoted by ^ripati iu his KStanta 

PariSieta. 
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speech which is sometimes spoken of as a divine creation 
That such grammatical analysis of sentences 
and words is not of much earlier date is borne out by the 
“ Taittiriya Samhita ” (VI. 4. 7), where it is explicitly 
stated that speech was not originally divided into parts 
and that it was Indra who in response to the appeal of the 
gods first attempted to analyse or break up speech into its 
significant parts. Thus, we can somehow account for the 
absence in early literature of the term in this 

particular sense. The terms and 

are to be understood as referring to the grammatical 
process of analysing speech. Among ancient works, it is 
in the Raraayapa^ that we meet with the term 
exactly in the same sense. In Panini also we miss it and 
find such \rord as “wuri” which is only a general name 
whereby “spoken language ” was denoted. Patanjali uses 
the word “ laukika ” instead of • The author of 


the Vakyapadlya has clearly referred to such 

etc.) and defines Apabhrams'as as those 
corrupted forms which have no such verbal refinement 
In Dandin w'c find the term as applied 

to a language (^^ri WW 

The rise of Buddhism, as it was attended with growing 
popularity of Prakrita dialects, urged the Hindu 
grammarians to the analysis of sentences and Avords in 
order to save their sacred tongue from being polluted 
by frequent intercourse with Prakrit. Thanks to their 
fruitful labours, the sacred tongue has been preserved 
intact. But we have only one word to say, namely, 
that while* we speak so highly of the parts played by 
the Hindu grammarians, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
undesirable consequence that resulted from such rigidity 


17 


1 Vakyapadlya KSr. 1,149, p. 59. 
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of grammatical systems. Bound by strict rules of 
grammar, Sanskrit had its further development forcibly 
checked, and it finally shared the fate of a dead 
language. 

We have already pointed out that the sacred character 
of the Sanskrit language won for it the 

ApabhramSa-PrSkri- i i ^ 

ta — their oriprin as eon- glorious designation of “Divine tongue ; 
gram in a riani^ - their and it was truly or falsely believed to be 

ejtprepsivenoss. i-i , •• •» n iii mi 

the most original of all tongues. The 
structural similarity of Sanskrit with other members of 
the so-called Indo-European family may be explained as 
accidental, but it must be admitted that the popular dialects 
of India generally known as the Prakritas had been 
organically and generically related to Sanskrit. From 
the numerous definitions that have been suggested of the 
word “Prakrita” it is quite clear that these dialects, as they 
were spoken by the uncultured mass, had Sanskrit as their 
source of origin. The rise of Buddhism gave prominence 
as well as dignity to such Prakritas, specially to Pali (the 
ancient Magadhi dialect). In contradiction to the orthodox 
view, Prakrita was held by some as a popular language of 
independent origin and not necessarily a direct offspring 
of Sanskrit. The supposition is now gaining ground that 
the oldest form of Prakrita is not even posterior to the 
Vedic Sanskrit, but had been current as the spoken 
language of the mass existing side by side with the Vedic 
Sanskrit. It is almost a truism that as a spoken language 
Sanskrit could not transcend the boundary of educated 
community and evidently a different form of language, say 
Prakrita, prevailed among people at large. This popular 
tongue is now identified by some with the oldest form of 

* Sffiir. Hem Chandra. 8.1.1. 

ssfir. ?tnft9Fth; i 
itgf«n i 
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Prakrita, What is still more striking is that Sanskrit is 
held, in opposition to the views of the Hindu gramma- 
rians, to be a development out of the crude materials 
supplied by Prakrita in its oldest forms. Further, 
Prakrita continued to be a spoken tongue, even when 
Sanskrit had ceased to be so ; it has behind it a history 
of its origin and diffusion and does not stand to Sanskrit 
in the relation of daughter and mother. The short 
compass of this thesis will not, however, permit us to 
give here a detailed history of the Prakrit language and its 
philological importance. Moreover, the object kept in 
view in writing these pages has been not so much to deal 
with comparative philology in its manifold aspects as to 
point out in brief outline the views of Sanskrit gramma- 
rians regarding the problems of Hindu philology. A perusal 
of the Prakrita grammars, such as those of Vararuchi, 
Hem Chandra and others, will convince one beyond any 
shadow of doubt that Prakrita in its diversified forms was 
directly descended from Sanskrit, It was only Vakpati, ‘ 
the author of a well known Prakrita epic (Gaudahadha), 
who looked upon Prakrita from a different standpoint. 
The word (evolved from Sanskrit), as applied to a 

variety of Prakrita, corroborates the view that Prakrita 
has directly originated from Sanskrit. The general term 
used by the grammarians to denote this class of corrupted 
dialects is or ‘^cRsr’ir,’ because the characteristic 

feature of these dialects is that they represent only the 
perverted or distorted forms of Sanskrit. We have 
sometimes used in these pages the term “ Prakrita ” as 
equivalent of the so-called Apabhrams'as on the 
assumption that in the opinion of Sanskrit grammarians, 
Prakrita is only a language of such Apabhraihs'a or 
corrupted words. We summarise below the views of 


' Gaui^abadha, verse 9S. 
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Sanskrit grammarians regarding the origin and expres- 
siveness of such Apabhramsa-Prakrita. The author of 
the “Samgraha”^ (a huge grammar in verse, the authorship 
of which is ascribed to Vyadi) holds that the origin of 
Apabhramsas is to be traced to Sanskrit ; they do not 
form a separate language having independent growth but 
represent the relined tongue in a corrupted form, 

These mutilations and corruptions of Sanskrit words were 
given rise to either by natural unfitness or wrong 
imitations on the part of low class people in pronouncing 
the correct Sanskrit forms. Imitation, as is well known 
to all students of comparative philology, played an 
important part in the formation of language. The 
untutored people having close intercourse with the 
cultured community in which Sanskrit was a spoken 
language, tried to imitate Sanskrit words which they 
often heard, but could not do so successfully for reasons 
already mentioned ; the inevitable result was that a 
dialeet of perverted forms having their origin in false 
imitations of Sanskrit had gradually grown up and 
ultimately obtained widespread popularity among the 
mass. The expression as it occurs 

in the Varttika, is explained by Patanjali as referring to 
the natural incompetence for exact imitations which is 
generally displayed by females and low class people. He 
observes that a female uses the form on account 

of her physical inability to pronounce the correct form 
We have already pointed out that Patanjali 
strongly believes that forms like “gavi, gonA, goth,” etc., 
have all grown as corruptions from the Sanskrit form 
“gauh” ; hb also takes notice of such Prakrita verbal forms 

Punyaiaja under Kar. 7. 149 (Vakyapadiya). 

* sfa M. Bhashya, 

Vol. I, p. 19, 
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as which have possibly evolved 

from such corresponding Sanskrit forms as 'mnTOJrfJt. 
and . Katyayana ‘ says that the enumeration of roots 
like etc., serves to render such Prakrita verbal forms 
as ^iTOCRlf?!!, etc., incorrect. Many causes were, however, 
in operation to bring about such corruptions of speech. 
We have already referred to physical defect, idleness, 
carelessness, and economisation of labour, as causes that 
were at work in transforming a language to such a de- 
graded form. Some Sanskrit words which might have been 
easily pronounced and properly imitated are to be found 
in Prakrita without any formal distortions. These are 
instances of so-called “ ” class of Prakrita. Some 

again, on the other hand, have undergone such a high 
degree of corruption that they, baffle all attempts to find 
out the original Sanskrit forms of which they are wrong 
imitations. These belong to the “ ” class of Prakrita. 

As regards the expressiveness of these Apabhramsas, 
Patanjali" says that though meanings are equally expressed 
by correct and incorrect words (Apabhramsas), it is the 
use of correct words alone that is attended with religious 
merits. In the opinion of Bhartrihari* Apabhramsas are 
not significant by themselves, but their apparent ex- 
pressiveness depends on the inference of correct forms. 
What he likes to impress is, that to a learned Brahmin 
who has Sanskrit as his mother tongue, an Apabhramsa 
word may convey the intended sense only by reminding 
him of the correct Sanskrit form of which it is a corrup- 
tion. He continues further that if the Apabhramsas 
were as ‘directly significant as ‘ ’s, they might 

have been used as synonyms of correct words by lexico- 
graphers. But this is far from being the actual state of 

1 12. M. Bhashy., Vol. I, p. 259. 

’ *r, etc., M. Bhashya, Vol. I, p. 8. 

* ^ Vakyapadfya. Ear., 1. 151, p. 69. 
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things. It is to be, however, taken into account that 
words like gavi, gona, etc., are not absolutely incorrect in 
form, since they are found to be correct when used in a 
sense other than that of “ cow.” Having shown the 
importance and indispensability of the principles of 
grammar for the purpose of discriminating correct words 
from incorrect words, the Mimamsakas have at last taken 
up the question as to how meanings are denoted by 
corrupted forms. Consistently vdth the grammarians, 
they ’ attribute the origin of verbal corruptions to the 
natural inability of pronouncing the correct Sanskrit 
forms, and hold that correct words are alone directly 
expressive of sense. The denotations that are found to be 
associated with corrupted words are essentially indirect 
and not at all innate as in the ease of correct Sanskrit 
words. The corrupted forms or Apabhraihsas acquire 
their denotative potency only by their similarity with 
corresponding Sanskrit words. Gangesa“ has discussed 
this point with more thoroughness. In conformity with 
the usual method of the Hindu philosophers, he first puts 
the arguments in support of the direct expressiveness of 
the Apabhramsas. The corrupted words have expressive- 
ness as meanings are regularly denoted by them. 

There is no justification for holding them to be indicative, 
as opposed to denotative, since there is no inconsistency 
with their primary significance. It is not plausible that 
they (Apabhraiiisas) appear to be significant only by 
recalling the correct forms which are alone denotative, 
because uneducated people, thoroughly unacquainted with 
Sanskrit, are also found to derive meanings fiwm such 
Apabhramsas. As there is no logical ground, we are not 

1 Mim. Sutra. 1.3.28. 

• See Tattva Chintamani, Sabda KLanda, p. 627. Com. 

Vakyapadiya. Kar. 1. 151, aud 
-Vftk., 3.30, p. no. 
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allowed to assume that their significance is due to their 
imposed expressiveness. In this way Gafiges^ puts 
forward a series of arguments which are finally rejected 
by him. In conclusion he says that though in ordinary 
usage both correct and corrupted words seem to be 
equally expressive of sense, it is more logical to impose 
expressiveness upon correct words alone, which are., 
according to the Naiyayihas, related to meanings by 
“Sanketa” (volition of God, as expressed in these terms — 
“ Let this word be denotative of this sense ”). As it 
involves nothing but redundancy to hold both correct and 
corrupted forms equally expressive of sense, Gangesa 
takes ‘ ’ to be expressive ( aiw ), and says that the 

apparent expressiveness or denotative potency of corrupted 
words is only imposed or falsely attributed 




PAET II. 


SEMANTICS. 

In this part of my thesis I propose to deal with 
the science of meaning, as understood by the Hindu 
philosophers and grammarians. The studies in the science 
of meaning are now receiving more and more encourage- 
ment from students of comparative philology, and 
attempts have already been made to systematise the 
materials furnished by an accurate observation of the 
psychological aspects of language in such a way as to 
constitute a scientific branch of knowledge essentially 
connected with philology as such. We have at the very 
beginning pointed out that studies in the science of 
meaning or Semasiology, as it is often called, did not fail 
to receive recognition at the hands of Indian etymologists 
and grammarians, and that their intellectual labours in 
this particular line have been attended with conspicuous 
success. 

As an organism, language has both physical and 
psychological aspects. It has sound for its body, and 
thought for its soul, or, in other words, the relation 
between tbe body and the soul is the same as between sound 
and concept. Thoughts that rise in our mind find audible 
expression through sounds produced by vocal organs. 
All sounds do not, however, constitute words, but sounds 
expressive of sense are what are popularly known as 
w'ords. Pataiijali rightly observes that the expression of 
thought is the sole purpose that is served by the use of 
word and if there is no idea to be communicated to 

' fsi'51‘1 I— MahabhSshya, Vol. I., p. i. 

• 'ifq jr8i«i“ : ngsut— M. Bhashya, 

Vol. II, p. 15. 
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others, no necessity is felt within to exercise the vocal 
apparatus. There is, therefore, an undercurrent of 
thoughts running throughout the entire structure of 
language. Semantics or the science of meaning deals 
with this logical or psychological aspect (as opposed to 
the formal or phonological aspect) of language, and shows, 
among other things, how particular meanings are denoted 
by particular words, or, how tilings are named, and how 
meanings are widened and specialised in the course of 
diffusion of language. The etymologists in their process 
of derivation have given much prominence to the logical 
side of language. Yaska states expressly that in deriving 
words, i.e., in determining their accent, and analysing 
them into stems and suffixes, particular attention should 
be given to their meanings and not to their forms alone. 
Grammar, as it is based on the physical analysis of words, 
is more concerned with the formal side, whereas etymology, 
as it dissolves words in accordance with their meanings, is 
particularly concerned with the psychological background 
of language. Though it is often regarded as a comple- 
ment of grammar, the science of etymology has an 
independent character as well. A distinction is, however, 
made by Durga ' when he says that grammar lays down 
principles which apply only to the external side, while 
etymology attempts to bring out the internal aspect, i.e., 
the meaning of words. 

Speech has already been said to be an embodiment of 
internal consciousness. Thoughts clothe the'rnselves with 
significant sounds before they are communicated to others. 
There is, therefore, a constant association of sense witli 
word. What Bhartrihari ^ really means by the expression 
‘ xns^i ’ is that Mmrds by their very nature have 

Nirukta. 15, p. 117. 

* Vakyapadlya, K5r. l.G, p. 4. 
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the potency of denoting ideas which is never exhausted, 
but remains almost inherent in them. The meaning of a 
word is, says Bhartrihari,’ what is denoted whenever that 
word is uttered. The utterance of the sound “gauh” 
at once produces the cognition of a being having dewlap, 
hump, hoofs and horns. It may be asked if there is 
anything in the sound so uttered which gives rise to the 
idea of such an individual, and, if so, what is the relation in 
which sound stands to the sense conveyed by it. Phonology 
which treats of sound and its phi-sical production fails 
to suggest any adequate answer, which, then, must be 
sought elsewhere. Some “ hold that sound and sense are 
essentially the same. We like to add here a note of 
warning against a possible misconception so far as this 
particular view is concerned. One may argue that, if 
word and the object denoted by it were identical, then the 
utterance of the sound “Agni ” would have been practi- 
cally attended with burning sensation. We have our 
answer ready. It is evidently from the standpoint of 
non-dualism that sound and concept, viewed as two aspects 
of one and the same thing, i.e., supreme soul,^ are to be 
taken as identical. Some school of philosophy explains 
this relationship as innate or natural. Some, again, are of 
opinion that the relation between sound and concept is 
the same as exists between “ cause and effect,” ^ ‘‘manifes- 
tor and manifested” and so on. Thus, there are various 
standpoints from which this relation might be viewed. 
We proceed, however, to show them in a systematic way. 

® — Vakyapadiya, 

2. 329. 

- -iMnn. Sutra. 1.1.5. and “ 

” — Mahabhashya, 1, p. 7. 
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It was, however, a great problem to the Hindu philo- 
sophere to ascertain the exact relation between the sign 
and the object signified. We know that this fundamental 
problem of linguistic science also presented itself to the 
ancient Greek thinkers. The “ Sruti,” to begin with, 
speaks of this relation as inseparable^ that is to say, words 
are associated with their sense by inseparable connections. 
Thus, whenever a particular word is uttered, a particular 
idea is immediately and invariably conveyed by it ; we 
cannot think of any object without being reminded of the 
denotative word. It must be, however, taken into con- 
sideration that ‘jt’, and by Avhich the sound 

“ gauh ” ’ is usually represented, cannot, when pronounced 
separately or at intervals, give rise to the idea of a “ cow,” 
because it is the entire composite word and not its consti- 
tuents that is only capable of expressing the intended 
sense. But to hold this relation to be inseparable does 
not satisfactorily solve the problem as to why some other 


Antecedence of ideas 
to words. 


words instead of “ gauh ” are not found 
to have inseparable connection with the 


intended sense. A few words are only 


needed to explain the antecedence of ideas to words. 


Words, as we have already said, are used with the 


intention of expressing sense ; and if there is no idea 
beforehand, no necessity is felt to exercise the vocal 
organs. The sole object of using Avords is to give audible 
expression to mental ideas, and consequently the utterance 
of sound presupposes the existence of thoughts. In 
short, thinking is followed by speaking. The psycho- 
physiological process, already referred to in connection 
with the manifestation of internal wind in the audible 


n” — Vakyapadfya, 3. 1, p. 96, 
Helaiaja. 
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form of Vak, is calculated to lend support to the view 
that meanings are ascertained by mind before they find 
expression in language. As to how meanings are 
associated with sounds, we must say that it is by reason 
of natural relation (that exists between a particular word 
and its significance), as opposed to the conventional one, 
that a word denotes a particular object. Bhartrihari finds 
in such relation the real cause why objects are invariably 
denoted by their corresponding words. In showing the 
existence and nature of such natural or innate relationship, 
he ^ says that three things are to be taken into considera- 
tion, mz., the word, the object to be denoted, and the 
intention of the speaker ; and continues further that words 
may be said to have hardly any association with the sense 
unless some such reciprocal but natural relation 

is comprehended among these three factors of verbal 
cognition. He uses the expression with 

the import that this connection exists by nature, and is 
not at all fixed by human convention. Thus, we see that 
Bhartrihari has agreement with Heracleitus so far as the 
relation between sound and concept is concerned. The 
Naiyayikas are of opinion that this relation represents the 
volition of God ( ), while Jairaini and Patanjali 
explain it as permanent or eternal. 

An attempt will now be made to explain the associa- 
tion between the symbol and the object 
view^s^onlho^eiatfon symboliscd from the Nyaya-Vais'eshika 
eonrop^t"-^°hl\Tc'J standpoints. We say “association ” and 
trine of divine cou- particularly “ relation,” because the 

• Naiyayikas do not recognise, as we shall 

see later on, any relation, whether conjunction’ * or 

inherence existing between a word and its 

significance. It is argued by the Vais'eshikas that Sabda, 


‘ — Vaiaesliika Sutra, 7.2.14. 
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as it is a quality of ether, cannot logically be supposed 
to have conjunction with the object denoted, 

since it is universally admitted that a quality cannot form 
the substratum of another quality, i.e., a quality cannot 
possess another quality — Vai. 7.1.15). It is 

substance alone Avhere qualities inhere, but qualities 
themselves are totally devoid of qualities. Again, as no 
action takes place in the way in which meanings are 
denoted by words, they cannot be said to have conjunction 
between them ; nor can there be any such relation as 
conjunction between a term and its significance, as we 
often say “ It is no more in existence ” and “ It will not 
be.” ^ The obvious reason is that in a sentence like “ There 
is no pot,” we cannot conceive of any conjunction between 
the word and its meaning which is non-existent. It is 
further argued that the relation, namely, inherence 
cannot possibly exist between them. From 
these arguments advanced by the Vaiseshikas it is almost 
established that there is neither conjunction nor inherence 
between a word and its significance. As there is no 
possibility of having either of the two forms of relations 
and we are almost forced to admit that 

words and the objects denoted are not related to each 
other (sja^^eRTRWl-, Vai., 7.2.19). But it is against 
common experience." If there was entire absence of 
relation whatsoever between the sign and the object 
signified, the word for instance, might have denoted 

some other object than ‘ pot.’ The sense, as we have 
repeatedly stated, is always found to be connected with 
word. Patanjali says that words are used for the obvious 
purpose of denoting objects and communicating one’s 

’ “ — Vaisesliika Sutra, 7.2.17. 

* tf?! I 4t>T: l”-— 

VSkya, 8. 3, p. 99, and “ flfci i 

Vak} a,;>. 37, and Nyaya Sutra, 2.1,54. 
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ideas to others. It is therefore asked,' if there is entire 
absence of relation, how, then, is it possible forewords 
to be, as a rule, denotative of sense ? The author now 
sets forth his conclusion in the aphorism “ 

(Vai., 7.2.21), which maintains that the cogni- 
tion of sense from a word is duo to ‘ Saiiketa ’ or convention. 
The authority of such conventions is attributed to God. 
A word virtually expresses that sense alone which was 
assigned to it by divine convention. This ‘ Sanketa ’ or 
‘will of God’ is the connection that exists between a word 
and the object denoted by it. Thus, when both conjunc- 
tion and inherence were found inconsistent, the Vaiseshi- 
kas had no other alternative than to look upon the ‘will of 
God’ as the potential factor that connects words with their 
respective meanings. This ‘ volition on the part of God ’ 
is what represents the relation as such and is the real 
denotating potency of words ( sjfw ). Gotama has also 
arrived at the same conclusion.^ He holds that the 
connection between sound and concept is purely conven- 
tional, and not innate or natural ; and argues that if it 
were natural (as maintained by the grammarians), then 
the same sound might have been used by different races of 
mankind in the same sense and, consequently, there would 
have been no difference of languages at all. The word 
“ gauh,” according to this view, is so fashioned or made 
potential by the volition of God (Sanketa) as to denote a 
being having dewlap, hump, lioofs and horns. The reason 
why some other words, as “ ghata,” are not found to be 
denotative of an individual as “cow” is that there is no 

siw — Vai. Upaskara. 

* “51 — Nyaya Sutra, 2. 2. 5.5. 

" 'girsiyfliTi”— Nyaya Satra, 2. 2. 50. 

il ^wifstair: i I— VatsSyana 

Bhashya. 
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such convention ( ) in the word “ ghata ” whereby it 
can nScessarily produce the cognition of a cow. It is 
to be particularly remembered here that the convention 
(SaUketa), as conceived by the Vaiseshikas and Naiyayikas, 
is not exactly the same as what was understood by 
Demokritus and Aristotle, because it (Sanketa) does not 
depend on popular usage or human will, but represents 
the volition of God. The greater bulk of words seems 
to have retained their original significance, only a few of 
them having undergone partial changes in jueaning. The 
original meanings have either been widened or narrowed, 
but have nowhere been entirely lost. If man is supposed 
to have been the author of such conventional relations, 
then we will necessarily have to admit that words, 
meaningless by themselves, are only rendered significant 
by popular usages, and that the meanings whimsically 
assigned to them by an imaginary body of men in the 
most primitive state of human society have been still 
current among us. To the Hindu philosophers such a 
view is not at all plausible and carries almost no weight. 
That is why the Vaiseshikas had not conceived of any 
human potency so far as the relation of sound with concept 
is concerned, but they had unhesitatingly spoken of divine 
interference as what regulates the phenomenon. This 
convention (Sanketa), they believe, was expressed by God 
in the following terms : “ Let this word be denotative of 
this sense.” The convention or “ Sanketa ” may be divided 
into two distinct classes,^ namely, “Ajanika,” i.e., not of 
human origin, viz., current from eternity, and “Adhunika,” 
i.e., conventions adopted by modern authors. The primary 
significance of word (known as “ Sakti ”) comes under the 
category of “Ajanika” Avhile technical terms with their 

’ 58V fsbeh wt; i 

a— Vakyapadiya, 
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•pecialised sense such as “guna,” “vrddhi,” etc. (as in 
grammar), are examples of “Adhunika Sahketa.” • It is 
almost needless to mention that the Naiyayikas held almost 
the same view with the Vaiseshikas so far as the origin of 
language and the relation of words to their meanings were 
concerned. Judged from the standpoint of linguistic 
science, and particularly Semantics, the fundamental 
point of difference between these two allied schools of 
philosophy is that the Naiyayikas made room for “word” 
in their category of Pramanas (instruments of valid 
knowledge), while the Vais'eshikas ’ included it (sabda) 
within that of inference 


10 . 2 . 3 ). 

Having taken a brief survey of the Nyaya-Vaiseshika 


views regarding the conventional nature 


etornTtro?bo°h sound 0^ relationship existing between words 
Muse.^* and their meanings, we now pass to the 

Mimamsa doctrine as expounded by 
Jaimini. Heference has already been made to the 
Mimamsa theory which holds sound tp be eternal. 
According to this tenet, sound is not really produced by 
vocal organs and is not liable to disappearance just after 
the utterance. But what actually takes place is that the 
operations of vocal organs only serve to manifest (as 
opposed to production) the sound that is ever existent. It 
was quite in keeping with the reverence and indisputable 
authority which were attributed to the Vedas, whereupon 
stands the entire fabric of ‘Dharma’ and ‘Brahma,’ that 
an orthodox philosopher like Jaimini would try to estab- 
lish the relation between words and their meanings as 
eternally fixed. It was evidently to maintain the unques- 
tionable trustworthiness of- Vedic injunctions, as Kumarila 
has expressly stated, that the MlmSmsakas were compelled 


1 I 

II Bhashapariccheda. 
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Ufi 

to ascribe eternality to both words and their relations to 
meanings. The view of the author of ‘ Sangraha,’ as 
quoted by PuiTiyaraja,' is that there is no author of the 
relation that exists between words (both Vedic and popular) 
and the objects denoted by them. 

The grammarians went a step further and tried to 
establish that words, their meanings, and 

Views of the gram- i j • -i 

rnarians — words, their tuC rolSttlOn b6tW6611 tilGlIl fU’G BOt COIl- 
nieanings and the rela- j.* i ^ ^ i n 

tion are all Jieid to be veBiional 01* causecl, uut permanently 
fixed, i.e., eternal ( ). 
Patanjali has shown the eternity or permanent character 
of word by means of a well chosen example. A man 
who stands in need of a pot usually goes to the house of 
a potter and asks him to make one for his use. But 
a person who likes to use certain words does not 
necessarily approach a grammarian and request him to 
create words for his ajiplication. It is intended to imply 
that words are not caused or created like ordinary material 
entities, but appear to be self -existent. He also states 
clearly that the relation of words with the objects denoted 
by them is permanently fixed and not at all conventional 
( ). Kalidasa also speaks of this 
relation as permanent in the opening verse of his Raghu- 
vaihsam ( ). The author of the Vakya- 
padiya'* says that the relation of a word with its significance 
is as without beginning and permanent as the operations 
of sense-organs in their respective spheres. This relation 
has been explained in various terms : ‘ denotative and 
denoted ’ ( ) ; manifesto!* and manifested ( 

• Mahabhasliya, Vol. I, p. 7.— 

’U’llfeK*: ?lin— Vak. 3. Kar. 21. 
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) ; ‘ expressive and expressed ‘ Cause and effect ’ 
(«RT95in?^) and so on. Bhartrihari goes so far as to ’assert 
that the relation in which proper names (as ‘Pittha’ *) and 
technical terms (as ‘ Vrddhi ’) stand to their restricted or 
specialised sense is also permanently fixed. Thus, we see 
that the existence of relation between words and their 
meanings is almost unquestionable. What is suggested by 
saying “ this is the meaning of this word ” is that sound 
and concept are related to each other as denotative and 
denoted. This constant and invariable association of sense 
with sound points to the possibility of their being connect- 
ed by some intimate relationship ; this connection, whether 
conventional or permanent, appears to be so close and 
innate that we are apt to identify words with their 
meanings and hold them as if they were mutually 
convertible (‘^S?i ’). It is finally stated 

that words and their meanings, as they represent only 
external and internal aspects of one and the same thing 
( ), are essentially inseparable from one another.® 
It will undoubtedly be a strange thing for modern philo- 
logists to follow how the linguistic and grammatical 
speculations of the Indian thinkers are brought into close 
touch with the subtle questions of metaphysics. 

Before bringing this topic to a close we like to recapi- 
tulate what we said in connection with the origin of words 
and their relation to meanings. The Naiyayikas realised 
the momentary character of words, as they are subject 
to both production and disappearance, and consequently 
they declared them to be caused or created ( gsro ), as 
opposed to’natural or permanent. The associatiqn of sense 
with the sign is explained as a matter of divine convention 
(Sahketa). Almost the same view seems to have been held 


1 fsisj g vak. 2. 369. 

* — Vak., 2 . Kai'., 32, p. 82. 
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by Aristotle with this distinction that he made this con- 
vention entirely dependent on popular usage, while the 
NaiySyikas showed the nicety and extravagant character of 
their reasoning capacity by introducing the will of God as 
what determines the real expressiveness of words. More- 
over, Aristotle unfortunately failed to distinguish concept 
from word and held them to be mutually convertible. 
The MlmSmsa doctrine regarding the eternity of sound 
and its connection with sense, though exposed to criticisms 
was, as we know, almost a necessity for the sake of 
maintaining' the unquestionable trustworthiness of the 
Vedas. In formulating the doctrine of ‘Sphota’ the 
grammarians have evidently given a distinct stamp to their 
psychological conception of Vak. They decided in favour 
of the natural origin of speech, and tried to show, like 
Heracleitus, the permanent relationship between word 
and thought. They were not satisfied with the realisation 
of so subtle a phenomenon as ‘ Sphota,’ but ascribed 
expressiveness entirely to it. 

In considering sound and concept, the theory of 
‘ Nama-Rupa ’ naturally presents itself 
Nftmau and Rupa. Vedic literature we 

meet with such expressions as ‘ which 

undoubtedly refers to the division of complex world into 
names and forms. Kopidabhatta ' also explains it from the 
standpoint of cosmogony and speaks of two-fold creation : 
creation of names and creation of forms or objects. Ror 
every object or conception there is a corresponding name. 
We have already alluded to the Vedic hymn which informs 
us that the extent or range of speech is as extensive as the 
manifestations of all-pervading Brahman. NSman is the 
body of which Rupa is the soul. Sound and sense re- 
present the very same relation in which body stands to 


• “ oil Spliota. under K4r. 72. 
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soul, or, in other words, Naman (name) and Rupa (object) 
are exactly the same as word and concept. The*formal 
and psychological aspects of language are thus represented 
by Naman and Rupa. How intimately they are related 
to each other is clearly shown by the cosmogonic 
hymn which tells us that God created the earth after 
pronouncing the corresponding denotative terra ‘ Bhil.’ 
According to the Sruti ‘ quoted by Punyaraja, ‘ Naman ’ 
and ‘Rupa’ were held by some to be inseparably connected, 
while others had early made a distinction between them. 
In the opinion of the Buddhist philosophers ‘Sadda- 
pahnatti ’ (names) and ‘ Attha-pannatti ’ (ideas) are 
relative, the latter being generally made known by the 


former. The relativity of these two forms of ‘ Pahnatti ’ 
reminds a grammarian of the Vachya-Vachaka ’ (denota- 
tive and denoted) relation that exists between word and 
concept. 

Having shown the constant association of sense with 
sound we now proceed to deal briefly with 
the tile question as to how meanings are usu- 
comprehended from word. The cog- 
nition of the denotating power of words 
(sifw) is generally dependent on popular usage, but there are 
other means also which help us in determining the signi- 
ficance of words. They are enumerated as follows * : — 

(1) Grammar (the meanings of roots, stems and termina- 
tions are usually determined by grammatical analysis) ; 

(2) comparison (as the meaning of such term as ‘gavaya,’ 
gayal, is understood from the knowledge of its similarity 
with ‘gau’) ; (3) lexicon ; (4) testimony (as the meaning 
of the word ‘Pika’ is grasped from the statement of 


— quoted under Kar., 1. 12, p, 7. 

«— quoted by Jagadisa. 
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ttustworthy persons) ; (6) common usage (as it refers to the 
way in 'which children first acquaint themselves with the 
meanings of words they hear round them) ; (6) context ; 
(7) explication of a word by its synonyms) ; (8) associa- 
tion with words of known significance. It happens very 
frequently that the meaning of a word, though unknown, 
might be well understood either from the context or its 
association with words of known import. Bhartrihari ‘ 
states emphatically that meanings are not only known 
from words alone, but there are otlier instruments also 
whereby they may be ascertained. These are as follows : 
(1) sentence (sometimes meanings are understood from 
the import of a sentence) ; (2) context (if one 

at the time of dinner asks for ‘Saindhaba,’ which means 
both salt and horse, we can readily understand that he 
wants salt and not a horse) ; (3) sense ; (4) propriety ; 
(6) place ; (6) time. When a word having several mean- 
ings is used in a sentence, there arises some doubt as to 
what particular significance is to be taken. In such cases, 
Bhartrihari ^ tells us, we should be particularly careful of 
the following conditions : connection, separation, associa- 
tion, hostility, sense, context, mark, and proximity with 
other words, etc. The Naiyayikas have met with a peculiar 
difficulty in finding out the real conventional meaning of 
a word when it expresses more than one meaning. To 
them, as we have already shown, a word has its denotation 
fixed by convention (Sanketa) and consequently there 
arises difficulty as to single out from a multiplicity of 
meanings one that is really conventional. There are two 
courses open to us ; we may either take one meaning as 
primary or conventional ( ) and consider the rest as 
of secondary importance, or look upon all meanings as 
equally conventional. The Naiyayikas accepted the second 

Vakpad, 2. K8r., 816, j). 212. — 

Vakyapadlya, 2 Kar., 317, p. 214. — utc.. 
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alternative and were consequently compelled to recognise 
multitude of conventions (sifw) in a word like 
which has got more than a dozen meanings/ Mammata 
seems to have decided in favour of the first view, for he 
holds that a word, though it has several meanings, becomes 
really expressive ( ) of one significance alone by 
means of connection, separation, etc., as shown by Bhartri- 
hari, and the other meanings, apart from the conventional 
one, are known by suggestion ( )• Thus, according 
to Mammata, the denotation ( stjfgr ) of the word ‘Hari,’ 
in an expression like ‘Hari with conch and disc,’ is restric- 
ted to ‘ Vishnu’ on account of his natural association with 
conch and disc, and other meanings such as air, moon, 
lion, snake, etc., are not directly expressed but suggested. 
This is an instance of verbal suggestion or suggestion 
implied by denotation. It must be, however, remembered 
that the denotative sense ( ) is the same to one and 

all, but the suggestive one ( 3115=7) varies in accordance 
with the desire of the speaker, the person spoken to, time, 
place, etc.; as, for instance, the suggested meanings of the 
expression ‘ The sun is setting ’ are different, according as 
the speaker is a king, thief, lover, and labourer, etc. We 
have only a word to say with regard to the multiplicity of 
meanings. What is really implied by a word having 
manifold meanings is the laxity of conventional restrictions. 
Convention in connecting an object with a particular name 
indirectly serves to distinguish it from other objects that 
have different designations. But this exclusive relation is 
relaxed to some extent, the moment a word begins to 
acquire new meanings. Again, a Avord does not acquire 
manifold meanings all at a time; the multiplicity of 
meanings represent different stages of intellectual 
development. Many causes, such as analogy, metaphor 
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and expansion of knowledge, were in operations to assign 
new naeanings to a word. Sanskrit language is replete 
with words of manifold significance. 

‘Frama’ means correct or true knowledge, and the 


Word as an indepen- 
dent source of valid 
knowleclfre— and the 
method of deriving 
verbal cognition 

( 


instruments whereby such knowledge is 
usually attained are known as ‘ Pramanas.’ 
There are therefore, as many ‘ Pramanas,’ 
as there ai-e means of obtaining trust- 
worthy or consistent knowledge. Know- 


ledge is broadly divided into two kinds — as resulting from 


memory and experience. But the Mimamsakas define 


‘ Pramanas,’ as the means of acquiring truth previously 
unknown ( ), and, if it is exactly so, 
memory, as dependent on previous experience, has no 


claim to be included within the categories of Pramapa. 


There is, therefore, diversity of views regarding the 
independent character of memory as an instrument 
of attaining truth. There arose a great controversy 
among the Hindu philosophers as to the exact number 
of Pramanas ; and the result has been that each system 
of Indian philosophy has got its particular number of 
Pramanas. 


The experiential knowledge, however, admits of four 
varieties, namely, perception, inference, analogy and 
verbal, the rest being reducible to one of these four 
groups. We shall now attempt to show how consistent 
knowledge is generally derived from these different 
sources and how verbal cognition differs in essential 
features from both perception and inference. When 
we find a flower, or to use the philosophical expression, 
when a real entity as flower comes in contact with our 
visual organs, an idea of the object is at once presented 
before our mind ) 

and we are said to have certain knowledge of the flower 
thus seen. The knowledge thus derived is popularly 
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known as perceptional ). The Vedantists ‘ hold 

that in the production of perceptional knoi^ledge 
‘ Antakarapa ’ (internal sensation) j)asse8 through the 
doors of sense-organs to the object itself and assumes, 
though intellectually, the particular from of the object 
perceived. Again, on the observation of smoke in 
some part of a hill, the cognition as to the existence 
of fire, though practically unseen, is produced from 
previous cognition of the constant accompaniment or 
invariable concomitance (sgxfn) of smoke with fire. 
It should be stated here that the knowledge of such 
‘Vyapti’ is the result of previous experience. This cogni- 
tion about the existence of fire is called inferential 
knowledge as opposed to perception. In the same way, 
when we hear one uttering the expression ‘ Lotus is 
blue,’ we at once understand, no matter whether 
the object (lotus) is present before us or not, 
the speaker’s idea as embodied in his utterance (non- 
difference or identity of the lotus from something that 
is blue), that is, the quality of being blue is attributed 
to the lotus, or lotus forms the subsimtum wherein 
the quality of blueness inheres. Now, this cognition 
with regard to the blueness of lotus, as directly 
obtained from the words ‘blue ’ and ‘lotus’ having mutual 
expectancy, proximity and capability, etc., is different 
from both perceptional and inferential knowledge’* as 
shown above. This knowledge, as it follows from words 
and their logical relations with one another, is known 
to be verbal (aiT«3[tfT*l^). As an independent source of 
knowledge? word is thus included by the Naiyayikas in 

— Vedanta-ParibliSslia, 1, p. 21. 

if li — SabdtiSaktipraka^ikfi, K3r 2. 
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their classification of PramSiias. The renowned founder 
of thd ‘ Navya-Nyaya,’ who has devoted a special chapter 
to establish the authoritativeness' of verbal knowledge, 
holds that words are to be regarded as instruments of 
obtaining valid knowledge on the ground that meanings 
are derived from them, or more properly, from their 
correlations. The Buddhist philosophers have, however, 
denied to word such an authoritative character. The 
Vaiseshika school, though allied to the Nyaya system of 
thought in many respects, did not make any room for 
‘ Sabda ’ in its conception of Pramanas, but decided in 
favour of its inclusion within the scope of inference 
( Vai. Sutra, 9.2.3). But Gafiges'a had 
his arguments ready to repudiate these adverse views 
and finally established the authoritativeness of word 

Having shown ‘ Sabda ’ as constituting an independent 
source of knowledge by itself, we now proceed to see 
how the so-called ‘ verbal cognition ’ is actually obtained. 
At the very outset it should be remembered that verbal 
knowledge or ‘ Sabdabodha ’ does not really follow from a 
single word. Jagadisa^ draws our attention to the fact that 
verbal knowledge is produced by words only when they 
are related to one another in such a way as to constitute 
a completely significant sentence. The reason why 
Jagadlsa so urges is that the sentence alone, and not its 
constituent parts, is the logically significant unit of speech. 
According to the theory of ‘ Sphota ’ as already explained, 
a word has no independent existence apart from the 
sentence which is an indivisible whole But 

Patanjali observes that a word is sometimes found to be 

* “ Jtfnini Tattva ChintSmani, Sabda 

Kha^ida, p. 1. 

• I — Sabda- 

fiakti. Ear., 12, p. 70. 
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used with the force and import of a sentence, as, for 
instance, the word‘^ns?l’ contains in itself the«entire 
import of the sentence ‘ The philologists 

have consequently come to the conclusion that the linguis- 
tic investigations should logically start with sentences and 
not with isolated words. In a significant sentence like 
‘Gauh asti’ (there is a cow), the constituent parts ‘gauh’ 
and ‘ asti ’ are said to be mutually expectant, for the 
conception of a cow is not logically complete unless it is 
associated with that of existence and the like. Viewed 
from an epistemological standpoint, our knowledge 
seems to be everywhere relative ; we cannot practically 
think of one thing but we think of two. Vyasa* says that 
existence, as a common attribute of all that exists, may he 
ascribed to ail objects of thought. Thus, we are allowed 
to speak of a thing as existent, even though we happen to 
know nothing about its other inherent properties. It 
should be noted here that words w^anting in such correla- 
tions cannot properly constitute a significant sentence. 
We may put together a number of unconnected words, 
and make a huge combination, but they would not form a 
sentence in the logical sense of the term. This is the 
reason why Jagadisa adversely criticised the definition of 
sentence as proposed by the lexicographer ‘Amara Singha.’* 
His ground for contention is that neither a combination of 
verbal forms such as ‘ ’ and ‘ ’ nor a combina- 

tion of nominal forms such as ‘ gz: ’ and ‘ txz : ’ is sufficient 
to give a consistent idea, but it is practically a systematic 
arrangement of words, both and that 

constitutes a sentence. A sentence, speaking from the 
standpoint of Semantics, is a consistent thought, and 

' “•! est 1 an tsisT On the aphorism. 

etc., Yoga Sutra, BibhatipSdn. 17 ; again, 

’ “ ^abdaiakti. 
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consequently an arbitrary collocation of words without 
having any correlation among them naturally fails to 
produce any coherent idea. There are certain intellectual 
principles which the mind follows while connecting one 
concept with another. A regular and significant combi- 
nation of words (sentence) represents tlie way in which 
human mind proceeds to establish some sort of relation, 
whether agreement or difference, between two concepts. 
The reason why ‘ pachati ’ and ‘gachhati ’ fail to constitute 
a consistent sentence by themselves is that we cannot 
intellectually connect the idea of ‘cooking’ consistently 
with that of ‘ going.’ To turn to the point at issue. Each 
of these correlated words (‘gauh’ and ‘asti’) would then 
express its own meaning (cow — individual and existence) 
by the force of convention ; and when the two meanings 
are found to he consistently correlated, that is, when exis- 
tence as a qualifying attribute , is predicated of the cow, a 
distinct cognition as that of a ‘cow having 

existence ’ is obtained from the interconnection of these 
two meanings. The sense that is thus deidved from th(^ 
correlation of meanings is not exactly the sumtotal of 
the meanings as are separately expressed by each word. 
This cognition, as it is different from both perceptional 
and inferential knowledge, is called ‘ because it 

is derived from words, and also ‘ as it actually 

follows from the correlation of meanings. In deriving 
verbal cognition we should carefully take notice of 
the following d (1 ) words having mutual expectancy, 
capability, etc., (2) the knowledge as to the meaning 
of each word, and (3) the correlation of meanihgs. The 
instruments whereby ‘^TTS^yf’ is produced are held to be 
four in number, namely, proximity (^rwf^), expectancy 
conipatibility (^Tgcll) and import (?|T?fq^). By 

' g so' an i cjn i 

Spariccheda, Kar. 91, 
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proximity (^rref%) is meant that the reciprocally 
expectant words should have proximity in a sehtence, 
no other irrelevant words being allowed to intervene 
between them. From a combination of words like 
‘ ’ no verbal cognition can possibly 

be obtained as to ‘ the hill being fiery ’ or as to 
‘ Devadatta taking his meal/ inasmuch as the words 
‘ bhuktam’ and ‘ agniman ’ have by their intervention done 
away with the proximity in this couple of sentences. 
Expectancy implies that words constituting a sentence 
must be reciprocally expectant ; fur instance, the accu- 
sative form ‘ ghatam ’ cannot give rise to what it called 
‘ ’ unless it is associated with such verbal forms as 

‘ Karoti. ’ Compatibility means the consistency between 
the meanings of two words. The expression 
seems to be almost meaningless, as the idea of sprinkling 
is inconsistent with that of tire. By ‘ import ’ is meant the 
purport as signified by a sentence with reference to the 
context . When one says ‘ ’ we fail to understand 

readily what is actually intended by the speaker, since 
the word ‘ ’ has got a double meaning, namely, 

salt and horse. But this ambiguity of ideas will cease 
to exist the moment we would consider both the time 
and the. occasion when the above sentence was uttered. 
If one happens to say ‘ ’ at the time of 

taking his meal, we understand at once that the speaker 
wants salt and not a horse. The Bhatta school of 
Mimamsa philosophy takes such purport as 

a special kind of significance indicated by the sentence 
as a whble and not by any of its component parts. 
This is popularly known as ‘ Abhihitanvaya,’ because 
the import ( ) is based on the correlation of 
meanings. Opposed to it is the theory of ‘ Annvithbhi- 
dhana,’ as held by Brabhakara and others, according to 
which the import of a sentence is the same as 
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*«rniw’ or the meaning as denoted by words forming a 
sentende. 

We have already said that words may have both 
primary or innate and secondary or 

Primary and second- , 

ary significamo of indirect Significance ; and we have shown 
that the primary significance is the same 
as the conventional meaning assigned to a word from time 
immemorial (vrfw: or and that it is only to 

this original sense that we have to look for the real 
denotation of a word (jjfw). The secondary significance 
is so called, because there is no such conventional or 
necessary connection between a word and its secondary 
meaning, which is entirely dependent on popular usage. 
As we have already referred to the logical classifications 
of words such as and etc., and 

have shown the rhetorician’s way of classifying words into 
expressive, indicative and suggestive, we need not repeat 
them here. But we like to make here a few more 
observations on the direct and indirect meanings of 
words. Patanjali* in his usual ingenious way has 
shown how the secondary meaning indicated by a 
word is related to the primary or conventional. The 
secondary sense may be connected with the direct 
significance either by relation of place, properties, proxi- 
mity or association. Thus, we see that the secondary 
meaning is not entirely unconnected with the primary 
significance, but has intimate relation with it. Some hold 
that the word ‘ mancha,’ meaning ‘chair ’ by its primary 
significance, is essentially different from the word ‘mancha,’ 
as in the sentence ‘ ’ where it implies ‘people 

sitting on the cliair ’ by means of indication But 

according to those who hold, on the contrary, that one 

’ ‘ and waj: MuktivalT on Kar. 91, 

tftr I MabSbhflshya, Vol. II, p. 218. 
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and the same word may have more than one meaning, the 
direct and indirect are to be distinguished as the meanings 
that are either popular or more or less unfamiliar. Some 
say that the indirect meaning is one that is understood 
from context, propriety, association, etc. But this view is 
open to objection on the ground that in the case of a word 
like which has two contradictory meanings, 

namely, distance and proximity, the context, etc., do not, 
however, enable us here to make any such distinction as 
direct and indirect. We are reallj confronted with some 
difficulties in distinguishing the direct from the indirect 
meaning. In the first place, the science of etymology 
and grammar does not often prove a helping guide in the 
determination of the primary significance. An analysis 
of the word ‘gau’ (from the root ‘ gam ’ to go) will show 
us that it etymologically means ‘one that moves,’ and does 
not exclusively and invariably denote a ‘cow.’ Are we 
then justified in saying that the use of the word ‘ gau’ 
in the sense of a cow furnishes an instance of indication 
? Moreover, if the word ‘ Kusala ’ meaning 
‘expert’ is taken to be indicative (as opposed to denotative), 
as Mammata has actually done, we find absolutely no 
reason why the word ‘ gau,’ as it usually means a cow, 
should not be regarded similarly. It is, however, popular 
usage that often prevents us from applying logic to the 
science of language in general and science of grammar in 
particular. The word ‘gau,’ according to the NaiyAyikas,* 
falls under the category of ‘ Rurha-s'abda ’ which have 
their meanings fixed by convention (Sahketa); con- 
sequently the etymological meanings in such cases are 
practically of no sufficient importance. Secondly, we 
find that in the development of a language the original 


‘ HTTOferafHB st' Vak. pad. 2. 270. p. 194. 

• %'i iSabdaJakti. Kftr., 17, p. 87. 
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meanings of certain words become obscure and new 
meanir^s are sometimes assigned to them. These new 
meanings (secondary or indirect) sometimes obtain so 
much popularity that we are at last inclined to take them, 
as if they were primary significance. 

Both the material and intellectual advancement of a 
nation is partly, though not wholly, 
Meaning visible ill the growtli and development 
of its language. The progress and 
diffusion of a language is almost commensurate with those 
of tlie people who speak and think in it. Words are not, 
therefore, merely phonetic types created by men to serve 
their pressing purposes, but in them are incorporated 
their intellectual life and activity. Truth to tell, the 
glorious days of Vedic India have long merged into 
oblivion leaving behind only a feAV literary remnants that 
still speak of the material, social and spiritual progress 
of that primitive age, and it is through them that we can 
peep into the dead past. The word ‘ ” as explained 

by Yaska, stands as a witness to the social custom that 
once prevailed in ancient India. The word which 

has inspired so many thoughtful verses of the Vedic 
seers serves to show the extent to which ancient India 
had developed its spiritual vision. As true symbols of 
ideas, words may be looked upon as fabrics of history 
that represent mankind in its intellectual aspect. 

Compared metaphorically to an organism, a lan- 
guage has birth, continuance and death. Viewed from 
a psychological standpoint, every word has within it a 
history of its origin. The most ancient words are those 
that signify objects with which men in primitive society 
were first made familiar. With the progress of civilisation 
and expansion of knowledge the number of words began 

’ tsf. V Kirukta, 111, 15, p. 297. Cf. sd^TII 

etc. Rig. Veda, 10. 40, 2. 
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to multiply. In a highly developed form of language like 
Sanskrit we find that certain words have acquired manifold 
meanings. But it is a fact that a language with its 
rapidity of development and tendency to coining new 
words with the growth of new ideas is hardly capable of 
keeping pace with the progress of thought. Thoughts are 
so innumerable and varied in character that no language is 
practically sufficient to represent all the ideas with which 
people are raoi’e or less familiar. A language records 
many instances as to how words are born, obtain currency 
among people, and at last die out, making room for some 
other words. There was a time in ancient India when 
Sanskrit had enjoyed the dignity and popularity of a 
living language. But Sanskrit has long ceased to be a 
spoken language, and has now practically become a dead 
tongue. Similar fate has»been, however, shared by many 
other languages the existence of which is to be surmised 
from a few literary fragments that we come across here 
and there in literature. From a comparison between 
Vedic and classical Sanskrit we find that a good many 
words have undergone changes in their physical and 
psychological aspects. Yaska ' has already taken notice of 
such Avords as ‘ 3iTre:»’ ‘ 5^^:’ which are explained by him 
as distorted forms of ‘stuwtt:’ and respectively. 

Similarly, with regard to change of significance, Yaska 
tells us that the word ‘ gfira,’ ® as found in the Vodic 
hymns, was originally used to mean mantra (sacred 
incantation), the rays of the sun, water and gods. 
But this word means “ pure ” in later Sanskrit, 
probably .from the idea of sanctity that was usually 
associated with those objects. This may be dited as an 
instance of abstraction of concrete meaning. Many 

' wvt Nimkta. V . 3-4, p. 477 

Nir. V. 14, p. 525. 

’ Nirakta V. 5, p. 494. 
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causes were at work to bring about such alteration in 
both tjie formal and material aspects of words. Phonetic 
decay has played an important part with regard to the 
process by which Sanskrit words were corrupted into 
Apabhrariisas. When we compare a number of Sanskrit 
word as w’C, etc., with their 

corresponding Prakrita forms such as 
fsniM) etc., Ave see that these transformations were 
mainly due to phonological changes (on account of the 
inability to pronounce the correct forms and wrong 
imitations). The word as used by Bhavabhuti 

in the place of the more regular from ‘ 
illustrates the principle of idleness or economisation 
of effort. 


The psychological processes that are involved in the 
transformation, of significance of words 
meanS^So. are .SO Subtle and intricate that we fail 
to bring them under general principles. 
The causes that gave rise to such changes in meaning 
are numerous. A comparison drawn between the Vedic and 
classical Sanskrit shows us not only the extent to which 
the metrical language of the hymns changed in its 
different stages of transition, but also gives us an idea 
of the manner in which old words became obsolete and 


consequently dropped out of use, making room for new 
words. Patanjali® has taken notice of such old forms as 
and which were already obsolete and 
we can see how their places are taken by such forms as 
and The Nighaptu enumerates 

such old verbal forms as fqfrr. etc., in the list of 

roots denoting ‘motion’ (irfflqmi), but classical Sanskrit 


* " astfif: tfhtS i— Uttara-charita, 2, 

• “ aaren Amara. 

’ ‘ Mahabhashya,’ Vol. 1, p. 8. 
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has not retained those words and has and T'ssfil in 

their stead. * 

Below are given short references to certain intellectual 
processes by which words usually change their meanings.' 
As Sanskrit is no longer a spoken language, we have no 
other alternative than to confine our attention to the 
Vedic and classical Sanskrit in order to show the changes 
of meaning undergone by some Sanskrit words. Promi- 
nent among these are — 

(1) Specialisation, by which is meant the narrowing of 

„ ... sense which is, in most of the cases, due 

Specialisatiou. ' 

to the prominence given to one aspect of 
the object denoted by a word. The name denoting a 
class is sometimes narrowly applied to a species that 
belongs to it. A minute study of facts as to how names 
are given to things will convince us that a name in its 
symbolical form cannot signify at once all the properties 
that are naturally associated with the object to be named. 
A name in itself is only suggestive of one quality of the 
thing named. Now, a word is said to be used in a specialised 
sense when it brings out prominently one aspect of a 
thing denoted by it. It should be, however, remembered 
that in this process whereby general terms are restricted 
to particular sense, the original meanings are not 
altogether lost or absent. The word for instance, 

as used in the Vedas, meant originally ‘a man of keen 
intellect ’ ( ), but when we turn to later Sanskrit 

the word is found to be used in a special sense, viz., ‘ poet,’ 
the original sense being retained to this extent that bards 
in those ’days were undoubtedly men of high literary 

* In his book on Semantics, Prof. Breal has dealt with such intel- 
lecfcual processes in connectuni with the change of meanings. 

® (Katha-upanishad). Patahjali also uses the 

word in the sense of learned man. Com. Mahfibhashya. 

Vol. II, p. 225. 
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attainments. The word in its classical sense affords 
another instance of specialisation of a general term. In the 
Vedas the word occurs as a general term denoting 

‘beast,’ but in later Sanskrit it does not mean a class but 
only a species, i.e.y ‘ deer.’ Similarly, the word which 
originally meant ‘ necessaries of life,’ is now more or less 
restricted to ‘ wealth.’ If we turn to certain grammatical 
forms, we shall find that the principle of restriction w'as not 
less active there. The roots ‘ g; and though they 
have retained their independent uses as well, got them- 
selves restricted to some extent when they came to be 
used in later Sanskrit as auxiliaries to certain verbal 
forms such as ‘ The way in which 

certain, if not all, adverbs have turned to be Upasargas or 
prepositions and have lost their independent uses 
altogether, suggests another instance of the law of 
specialisation. The specialisation of sense found undue 
favour at the hands of the philosopher's and grammai'ians. 
The Vais'eshikas and the Naiyayikas used the word 
in the sense of ‘convention.’ The word means 

generally ‘ union,’ but it really acquired a specialised sense 
when it came to mean only ‘conjunction of soul with God’ 
or simply ‘ concentration of mind ’ ( ). 

The meanings which the Hindu grammarians have 
assigned to the terms jraf%, §f«:, etc., give 

us a clear idea as to the extent to which specialisation 
of sense may descend. 

(2) Generalisation, or the widening of sense. The 

Generalisation. meaning of certain words sometimes 
embraces a wider scope. What had been 
really applicable to particular individuals and particular 
sets of things were sometimes used with greater magni- 
tude of signification. We have already taken notice of 
the word ‘ Kusala ’ which has almost given up its original 
and restricted sense, namely, ‘ gatherer of Kusa,’ and is 
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now used as a general term denoting ‘skilful.’ Durga’ 
seems to have been conscious of such widening of meaning, 
as he accurately observes that words like ‘Pravina,’ 
‘Udara’ and ‘Nistrimsa’ have become general terms. 
The word ‘ Praviiia,’ meaning, as he holds, one expert in 
playing on lyre,’ was originally used to indicate the 
‘Gandharvas ’ who are proverbially efficient in the musical 
art. But we see that this word, like ‘ Kusala,’ is 
now used as a general attributive word denoting a 
person who is ‘ expert ’ in all spheres of activity. In 
the same way the words ‘ Udara.’ and ‘ Nistrimsa ’ are 
not frequently used in the sense of ‘horse’ and ‘sword’ 
respectively, but have acquired a general meaning, 
namely, ‘ highminded ’ and ‘ cruel.’ 

(3) There are some words which have either partly or 
wholly lost their original signification, 
tiou°o7dgniCcanci°'’'' negative particle ‘ 51 ’ is no longer 

used in the sense of comparison, wffiile in 
the Vedas it is found to have a double meaning — negation 
and similarity. The particles in Sanskrit are illustrations 
of words that have suffered loss of signification. Yaska 
has recognised some particles, though not all, like gjjj, 

’S, etc., which are entirely meaningless. But there was 
evidently a period in the history of language when most of 
these particles were as good as significant words and were 
consequently capable of independent use. While dealing 
with the deviation and loss of the original meaning of 
words, we cannot afford to ignore how a number of words 
has suffered deterioration in later Sanskrit with regard 
to their ’significations. The word ‘ ^ai5^ ’, as is evident 
from the Vedic literature, was originally used as expressive 
of the ‘ Supreme Soul ’ (Brahman). If W'e turn to the 
pages of a Sanskrit dictionary,® we find that this -word is 

• Nirukta,— JI. 1, p. 15t!— etc. 

* val ’fit ^ft Amara. 
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mentioned as synonymous with ^(body), ^^^(character), 
etc., and the expression ‘ 3igsirn*H ’ is used to mean ‘a 
person of contemptible character.’ The word as 

now used to mean ‘properties’ of matter, seems to have 
been deprived to some extent of its original signification. 
The modern use of the words and in the 

contemptuous sense of ‘ ghosts ’ is a remarkable instance 
of the degradation of meaning. 

(4) Analogy and metaphor have played a considerable 

part in the transference of signification. 

Analogy and iiieta- ^ ^ 

phor-transference of It is a fact of frequent occurreuce that 

names and epithets. t i i t • 

a name properly applicable to one object 
is sometimes transferred to another having resemblance 
with it in some aspects. In the primitive stage of language 
people had to represent, in the absence of adequate terms, 
abstract ideas by names expressive of material entities. 
As regards the transference of meanings, poetical fancy 
may be regarded as an important factor. By the expression 
‘ Kalidasa has figuratively transferred the function 

of drinking to visual organs. The expressions like 

etc., are to be understood as purely metaphorical. 
It was almost a fashion (poetic license) with the Sanskrit 
poets to speak of the sky and sin as black, fame as white, 
and anger as red ( sjftfijr, viqqim, etc., 

Sahitya Darpaiia). The expressions ‘isiwi etc., 

afford instances as to how epithets properly applicable 
to sentient beings are figuratively transferred to inanimate 
objects. Similarly, with regard to the transference of 
names, the use of the word ‘ ’ in the sense of 

‘ philosophy ’ had its origin in the analogy which the 
so-called philosophical system bear to the ‘eyes,’ by 
allowing men to have an insight into the metaphysical 
truths ; and the common word for enquiry or research 
into abstract questions, is really “search for 

the lost cow.” The author of the ‘ Gita ’ has in all 
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probability made use of a metaphor when he applied the 
term to body ( ?? sjfK ). 

Water is not only called or nectar in a figurative 

sense, hut is also denoted by such word as 
because of its analogy with life as sustaining the body. In 
the Vedas words as lilci;, firft:, ?n^T, etc., are 

often used in the sense of ‘ clouds ’ and the author of the 
Nighaptu has also treated them as synonyms of eloud. 
Now, if we have to seek for any justification for these 
Vedic uses and the inclusion of these words in the list of 
terms denoting clouds, we must say that it was probably 
the resemblance of clouds Avith the mountain-peaks in 
point of loftiness that induced the Vedic seers to identify 
clouds with mountains. 

The world presents itself to human intelligence as a 

phenomenon of bewildering complexity 
objects are defiance all attempts at 

differentiation. The Sruti declares that 
it was the first duty on the part of God to reduce such 
complexity to simplicity by giving each object a distinct 
form and name ( aSITWft?! )• The question that 
naturally suggests itself is how names were given to 
objects and in so doing what facts were actually taken 
into consideration. Yaska holds that ‘ isffj ’ or names are 
given by words, as they represent the easiest possible 
means for securing comprehension and accuracy. 
Bhartrihari * tells us that unless there had been such 
distinguishing signs as words, the world would have ever 
remained an unnameable and indiscernible mass. 

Objects, speaking generally, aequired their respective 
names either by virtue of their inherent pfoperties or 
actions. An object may be a substratum of innumerable 
qualities ; it may serve more than one purpose and may 

» Vak. Pad. 1, 124-188 (Karikas),— “ i ” 
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be viewed from various standpoints. But the name of a 
thing can hardly be so framed as to express all that we 
know of that particular thing. How insufficient is the 
name ‘ meaning etymologically ‘ one having cold 

rays,’ to connote all that are suggested by the moon ? 
A. name, so to speak, suggests only one aspect of the 
thing named. Similarly, the name as given to the 
Sun-god, implies only the idea of shining and does not 
bring forth other qualities that are also found to be 
associated with or possessed by the sun. This conspicuous 
aspect of shining won for the sun in later times a good 
many names as TTHTSR?:, etc., etc. 

It is not necessarily the most conspicuous feature of a 
thing that is always taken into account in giving names to 
it, but a careful study of several names makes it clear that 
what determines the designation of an object is usually 
the feature which first strikes human attention. If we 
trace the history of certain names, we find that it is very 
often the most general aspect of a thing that was made 
the basis of naming. The name grw, for instance, which 
appears to be the oldest one among its synonyms, 
originated Avith the idea of ‘ cutting,’ probably from the 
fact that trees were cut down for fuel even in the most 
primitive stage of human society. But names as ‘ qr^q, 
efo., Avhich betray some knowledge of Botany are 
comparatively of modern growth. It is now almost clear 
that the principles of naming objects are far from being 
perfect and exhaustive. When a thing is entitled to a 
name on account of its particular function or quality, the 
name so given depends for its currency and popularity on 
the unanimous acceptance of the whole society. And if 
it is once generally accepted, it becomes almost impossible 
to transfer this designation to other objects, even if they 
are found to exhibit the same feature. It is for this 
reason that all that move are not called ‘ ; all that 
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shine and excite pleasurable sensations are not designated 
by the term ; and all that grow in mud Are not 

known as ‘ ’ 

The controversy that ensued between ^akatAyana and 
Gargya, as we have already alluded to, seems to be so 
important with regard to our present topic that we cannot 
help repeating it here. Gargya held in opposition to the 
theory of Sakatayana and etymologists that all words 
without exception of even were not really 

capable of being derived from roots. His arguments may 
be summarised as follows — (1) If all words are held to 
be derivable from verbal roots which denote action, then 
whoever would perform the same action might have 
received the same designation ; as, for instance, every 
one that passes on the road might be called ‘ 

(2) A thing will be entitled to as many names as there 
are actions associated with it. (3) If names are really 
derivable from roots, then we may be allowed to use the 
regular grammatical forms and instead of 

and ‘’gair’ to make the sense more clear and free 
from confusion. (4) If actions are what precede and 
determine names, how could the earth get such a designation 
as before she was actually extended? Now it is 

interesting to see how these arguments were ingeniously 
set aside by Yaska who was evidently a great etymologist 
of his time. It is to be borne in mind that the Nairuktas 
had adhered to the theory of derivabiliiy of words from 

‘ ^ a; 

5 Nirukta, 1. 12, p. 99. 

Again, “swifttv vst ««iKt 

iii^hnvifk 

— Nimkta, 1. 13, p. 103. 

and sfks!ni?Ttsf*Tft^TUlPfl I 

9f«I^t«lT5: « tptWHVfwff a— Nirukta, 1. 13, p. 103. 
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roots. Yaska’s' counter-ai’guments are briefly as follows. 
Thougii the same action is found to be performed by a good 
many people or objects, it does not necessarily follow 
that all of them should be called by the same name, e.g. 
all who cut wood are not called ‘ rr«iT’, but it is the 
carpenter alone who receives this particular designation. 
It is quite manifest that Yilska has here indirectly 
referred to the Law of Specialisation, as Ave have already 
explained. That etymological explanations do not often 
prove to be infallible in the finding out of the real cause 
as to why an indefinite name is given to a thing, and 
that popular usage counts much for the process of 
naming are made sufficiently clear by the statements of 
Yaska. He is perfectly correct when he says that all 
who wander about are not called the 

designation being restricted to an ascetic only ; it is only 
the juice of the sugarcane that is called • ’ and not 

everything that serves to enliven ; and all that grows 
from the earth does not merit the name but it is 

the planet ‘ Mars ’ alone which is invariably denoted 
by the word. Yaska now comes to the most vital point 
in connection with the principle of naming. He says 
that an object, though associated with more than one 
action, usually receives its designation by virtue of one 
action only. As to the objection that names more intelli- 
gible and grammatically accurate should be used, it will 
suffice to say that the acceptance of a particular name for 
a particular object is dependent on popular usage, and it 
is for this reason that the word ‘ ’, though gram- 

matically correct and expressive of the same sense, is not 
popularly used in the place of ‘ p[isr’. Durga says that 
the etymologists do not pretend to be the creator of words, 

* Nirukta, 1. 14, p. 108, ( Bom. ed.) — nw 

etc, 
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but the task undertaken by them is only to ex{)lain the 
meanings in accordance with popular usage. • 

A minute observation of linguistic phenomena shows 
that every name, as given to a thing, has a history behind 
it so far as its origin is concerned, though it is hot always 
possible to trace the actual psychological operations and 
properties of things that secured for objects their 
respective names. Grammatical analysis as well as ety- 
mological explanations serve as the most scientific instru- 
ments whereby we can get some clue as to the real origin 
and signification of words. Nevertheless we are sometimes 
disappointed and deluded too, when looking upon such 
etymological expositions as the only means of getting into 
the real history of names. It is a fact that when a thing 
gets many names, there is a chronological succession 
among them. The names sjxr^ and as given to the 
moon, and qr^tf and as applied to trees, do not 

chronologically belong to the same period in M'hich 
and were probably the names whereby the moon and 
trees were respectively designated. As men advanced in 
civilisation and became more and more familiar with the 
properties and characters of material entities, new names 
suggestive of more accurate knowledge of nature were 
given to objects. In fact, looking at the pages of a 
Sanskrit dictionary we find that a single object has got 
good many names, and also that a good many objects 
are known by a single name. 

Mythology and superstition have played an important 
part iii multiplying the names of objects. The names 

‘sTSto?:,’ as assigned to the moon, have 

# 

their origin in a superstitous belief that the black spots, 
faintly observable in the moon, are nothing but the figures 
of fawns lying on the lap. From the popular legend 
which speaks of the chariot of the sun being drawn by seven 
horses, the sun probably got the name of For 
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IH 

the history of such names as w and we must 

look hack to the ancient legend of ‘sea- churning’ which 
narrates the origin of the moon and the goddess of wealth 
from the primordial sea. The words ‘JT^vz(5i’ (god of 
the dolphin-banner) and (god of the flowery bow), 

as names of cupid (eirw^«l), might be traced to similar 
myths or folk-lore. It is, therefore, very difficult to trace 
the history of proper names, for they do not often admit 
of that regular etymological analysis which serves as our 
g^uide in getting into the meanings of most of the common 
names, and, moreover, their origin is more or less depen- 
dent on mythology and popular fashion. The etymological 
meanings, though derivable from certain proper names, 
are not found to be such as would necessarily suggest any 
precise and accurate idea of the individual so named. 
But such is not exactly the case with some Pauranika or 
legendary names which seem to be rather really signifi- 
cant. Proper names such as (she with 

finger-nails as big as the winnowing fan ), “ 

(he with ears as large as jars), (destroyer 

of enemies), “ ” (the dreadful), 

( he who is amused with the axe ) etc., etc., have regular 
meanings and are recognised to be grammatically correct. 
There are certain proper names that are to be explained 
with reference to lineage, e.g. 

etc. In ancient India people were 
sometimes called by their patronymic and sometimes 
by their metronymic names. The names such as 
wir, um, mizr, etc., are to be 

regarded as metronymic, while and 

etc-> 3.S patronymic. 

Though the science of grammar is, as w^e have already 
said, more concerned with the formal than 

Intellectual l^wa .ii .1 , . , . , „ , 

and the Principles of With the logical Side 01 language, there 
Grammar. Certain principles of grammar which 
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are evidently based on or intimately related to psycho- 
logical operations. The process whereby “ Samasa# ” are 
formed in Sanskrit show how mind unites two coherent 
concepts together ; and the systematic precedence of the 
attributive to the substantive suggests how mind often 
distinguishes or characterises an individual belonging to a 
class by some special features or qualities. We propose to 
give below only a few instances where the principles of 
grammar are supposed to have a close touch with 
mental laws : — 

(1) Syntax: A certain fixed order in the arrangement 
of words is generally observed in a sentence for the 
sake of rendering the sense clear. Almost every language 
has its syntactical rules peculiar to itself. The position 
of words in a sentence has much to do with its import ; 
in fact, there are some languages in which the sense is so 
much dependent on the position of the words that we 
cannot alter the position without altering the import. The 
popular grammatical method of placing the subject before 
the predicate represents a similar mental process in which 
two concepts, one principal and the other subordinate, are 
related to each other. Again, the way in which words are 
generally arranged in a sentence {e. g., subject, predicate, 
object ) is almost similar to the process in which we 
usually think of objects and their relations to one another. 
Another instance of logical order is shown by the position 
of the substantive and the attributive, the qualifying 
words always preceding the words that are qualified. 
The Naiyayikas,* therefore, rightly observe that in the 
course of*verbal cognition ( ) it is the attributive 
that is first comprehended. There are, however, no hard 
and fast rules in Sanskrit as to the order of words in a 
sentence. In Sanskrit one is allowed to say both 
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wit 355^: and as well as “ ?:TiTt ” and 

’CW: ” Herein we have a laxity of the principles 
regarding the precedence of the adjective and the position 
of the subject. The verbal form is sometimes used just at 
the beginning of a sentence for the sake of emphasis. 
The principle of correlation ( succession ) *that is almost 
uniformly and invariable shown by the use of two relative 
pronouns “?rtT” and “ is not even strictly observed 
in Sanskrit, since the pronominal form “ 13: ” is sometimes 
allowed to be used independently, that is, without being 
preceded by . the correlative term “ if: ” ( cf. 

— Uttaracharita) There is a rule, more 
honoured in its breach tlian in its observance, that the 
predicate (f%vir) should not lie stated unless the subject is 
stated beforehand.' It must be, however, remembered that 
to place the predicate before tin* subject gives rise to a 
rhetorical defect - known as “ In 

Sanskrit one is thus allotved mucli liberty to change the 
order of words, provided in doing so he does not alter the 
import. In Sanskrit the speaker and listener do not 
depend so mucli on the construction of the sentence 
they hear or read as on the import that is conveyed by 
the sentence. This indifVerence to any fixed order is 
not absolutely without its advantage, inasmuch as it 
at once becomes easier to speak and write Sanskrit in the 
absence of such rigid principles of syntax. 

( 2 ) Samasa : — It is not really words alone that combine 
with each other in a compound, but their meanings too 
are so related to each other as to give rise to one qualified 
idea. Every word retains its own meaning so long as it does 
not enter into combination with another, but the moment 
it is consistently compounded with another, it ceases to be 
an independent word with its particular signification. 
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What we practically find is that a ‘Samasa’, though made 
up of two or more terms, generally produces only one 
idea in the mind. In ‘Samasas’ we can trace the process 
by which mind combines two concepts that are mutually 
expectant and capable of being united together 

to make a harmonious whole. ‘Samasas’ have thus a 
psychological background which is none the less important 
than their external aspect. The primary condition of 
‘Samasas’ in general is that the words to be compounded 
must have reciprocal competency ( ) for consistent 
unification in their psychological aspect before they are 
allowed to form a compound by the correlation of 
their meanings. This is why an arbitrary juxtaposition 
of words fails to make a compound in the grammatical 
sense of the term. Though in a ‘Samasa’ there are some- 
times euphonic combinations of letters, as are generally 
found in ‘Sandhi’, the former is essentially different from 
the latter. ‘Sandhi’ or extreme proximity of letters ( “qr: 

) is based on the principle of phonology, 
while ‘Samasas’ are fundamentally concerned with the 
meaning. Moreover, in a case of ‘Sandhi’, it is letters 
only that are effected by transformations, but wmrds 
retain their respective significations separately and have 
nothing to do with correlations so far as their meanings 
are concerned. There are both formal as well as psycho- 
logical basis of classifying ‘Samasas’. In the first place, the 
ancient grammarians divided the ‘Samasas’ into five classes* 
according to the prominence of the significations of the 
members that go to constitute a compound. Thus, the com- 
pound in which the signification of the first member seems 

Sabdasakti. Kir. 33. (Sainisa) p. 5. (Ben. ed), 

(a) Patanjali reeogiiises fonr clas8e.s— Wf 

1 — MabibbSshya, 

Vol. I, p. 379, 
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to be more prominent than that of the other is styled 

) and so on. In a 

compound, however, the sense of none of the constituent 
appears prominently, since in such cases it is usually the 
import of the object not directly denoted by the terms 
that is really implied. According to Jayaditya,* on the other 
hand, the five divisions of the grammarians may he logically 
reduced to two, i.e., (permanent) and 

(optional). A permanent or constantly fixed compound is-' 
one (as ‘gj^Rifp) where mere additions of case-endings to 
the words are not sufficient to express the intended sense ; 
as, for instance, the compound if split up, 

in the regular grammatical way, as 
means a ‘black serpent’ and not necessarily ‘a cobra’. 
What strikes our attention here is that certain compounds 
are so formed as we cannot dissolve them into their 
constituents without altering the import. It may be 
further held that the form is in reality one 

word and not a compound at all, and consequently we 
are not justified in disjoining it into parts on the principle 
of agreement and difference The ‘anitya’ 

SamSsa is one where the import of the compound is the 
same as those of its comjument parts. It must be, 
however, remembered that ‘Samasas’ are nowhere obligatory 
(excepting those instances of permanent compounds), 
because it depends upon one’s option to say 

or There is, however, some differ- 

ence between a compound form and the sentence which 
shows its formation. PatanjalP says that a compound is 
distinguished from the into which it "may he 

* etc., Atahabhashya, 

Vol. 1 . p. 362. 

(a) such forms are allowed as , 

on acconnt of ‘expressiveness.’ 
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dissolved by the following features : — (1) elision of case- 
endings ; (2) extreme proximity ; (3) certain fixity of 
construction ; (4) singularity of accent ; (5) non-speoi- 

fication of number etc. The words forming a compound 
are so related to each other as lo make the whole look like 
one indivisible word, and it is for this reason that a 
compound is recognised as a form of to 

which, as to common crude forms, terminations are added 
It should, however, be pointed out that a 
word, when it has entered into combination with another 
in a compound, is not generally allowed to have grammati- 
cal connection with an attributive outside the compound 
and so on'. 

Now we come to the important point as to what 
is precisely implied by a compound which represents 
a consistent combination of two or more words. There is 
some diversity of views with regard to the exact nature 
of the import that is brought out by a Samasa. In his 
long but critical expositions of the rule ‘ 

(Pan. 2. 1. 1.), Patanjali mainly sets forth two views, 
namely. and as possible explanations of 

the term ‘ ’ occurring in the aphorism. We do not 

like here to enter elaborately into the grammatical side 
of the question, but propose to state it briefly from 
the standpoint of Semantics. According to the first 
view^ ( ), words wuth their 
different meanings express but one undifferentiated 
signification when they constitute a compound ; and 
in bringing out such “ oneness of sense ” they give up 
their respective denotations to some extent ; as, for 
instance, a person engaged in the work of another man 

tantra. Pari§ista. 

’ siFwi: V'f i ’sn’JTSvfrra 

VyakaranaWiusliana 30-.31 page 1.57. 

23 
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is naturally oompelled to leave off his own work.' The 
graminarians seem to have given more preference to this 
view, as they hold that “ Samasas ” by virtue of the 
combination of words and the correlation of their meanings 
practically acquire a qualified or special expressiveness 
which is not implied by any member of a compound 
when taken separately. This is what is known in grammar 
as “ According to the second view 

(almost the same as held by the Naiyayikas), a compound 
does not seem to have a special or additional import in 
excess of those that are denoted by its component parts. 
There is no sufficient reason for the assumption of such 
additional expressiveness But a peculiar 

difficulty is presented by the “ foi' fke 

special characteristic of this class of compound is that 
the meanings of the constituent parts are always found 
to be insufficient to express the intended sense. The 
Naiyayikas were consequently compelled to resort to 
“ Lakshaua ” * in such cases. Samasa, as is implied by 
the very terra, is a grammatical device to secure brevity 
of speech. In tln^ Vedas we generally meet with two- 
membered compounds which were mostly determined 
by the variations of accents. Of all tin; compounds it 
is specially “ WfSflff ” that has got much linguistic 
advantage, as it enables us to shorten a big expression. 

(3) Gender ; The determination of grammatical 
gender constitutes a branch of s^ramtnar where we are 
more controlled by popular usages than by reasoning. 
No doubt the idea of gender had its origin in the 
distinction of sexes such as male and female, but when 

« W I — Mahabhashya, Vol. 1, p. 364. 

• Maliabhasbya, Vol. I, p. 861. 

’ ^#1^ St «r!inn ftrsi qf srftf: 

»n*TWWl?(. Tattva-chintamani. Sabdakhanda, p. 746. 
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we turn to words and discuss the propriety of their 
respective genders, we find them too obstinate to. yield 
to any logical generalisation so far as the popular concep- 
tion of sex is concerned. Grammar has been so much 
dependent on popular usages with regard to the 
ascertainment of gender that it utterly failed to give 
any scientic explanation. No grammar is complete and 
free from confusion so far as the discourse on gender 
is concerned. Tlie reason as to why the grammarians, * 
inspite of their accurate observations on all aspects of 
linguistic phenomena, failed to make a logical and 
exhaustive treatment of this particular topic, is that the 
subjective element appears to bo so predominant in the 
formation of genders and that popular usages sometimes 
betray such rigidity and wanton absence of logic that 
it is nothing hut idle to suggest any justification for the 
so-called grammatical genders. If we arc to explain 
the question of sex in the words “ ” and “ sift,” 

we must look to certain psychological, or more properly, 
poetical tendency which represents all that excite 
pleasurable sensations, as if they were female beings. To 
regard the “ Moon ” as feminine on the astronomical 
ground of its being dependent on the sun for luminosity 
has but very little to do with the proper conception of 
sex. There is little that is acceptable in the view that 
words denoting objects that exhibit female virtues, such 
as, tenderness, loveliness, suhmissiveness etc., belong to 
the feminine gender ; and that words expressive of manly 
qualities, such as strength, courage, ambition etc., are 
regarded to be of masculine gender. To turn our atten- 
tion to Sanskrit grammar, we find just the ‘reverse of 
this popular view. A flower, though tender and graceful 
to our sensations, has its denotative term treated 

• ftwfl Mahabh,sliaya, Vol. II, 

p. 197. 
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of in Sanskrit grammar as one of neuter gender and so on. 
There .is so much laxity of the idea of sex in the use of 
genders that it would be a veritable mistake to suppose that 
grammatical genders give in reality accurate indications 
of sex. The Hindu grammarians ‘ sought to show the 
rigidity of popular uses with regard to genders by referring 
to such forms as “ ” and “ ” which, though 

expressive of “ wife,” are so sanctioned by popular usage 
as to be always used in masculine and neuter genders 
respectively. The conclusion that forces itself upon us 
in the face of such irregular instances is that in respect 
of our knowledge of “ Laukika.liiiga ” or popular use of 
genders we are guided more by current usages than by 
conceptions of sex. 

The word “ Lihga ” in its literal sense means a 
mark or sign by which something may be distinguished, 
but in popular usage it is rather used in a restricted 
sense to denote the characteristic marks of males, females, 
and eunuchs. The popular conception of sex,^ according 
to which beings having long hair and mammary glands are 
called females, those with hair on the face and breast 
are known as males, and beings devoid of these features 
are regarded as eunuch, is not at all harmonious with 
the grammatical treatment of genders. Patanjali has stated 
expressly that “ Laukika linga ” has no application in 
grammar, as words denoting material bodies such as 
and igzT do not possess any characteristic signs of 
male and female beings respectively. It is with regard 
to the entire domain of inanimate world that the question 
of sex cannot be logically raised. There are ttvo views 
as to whether “ Liiiga ” is to be taken with reference to 

' I— Kalapa, Suti-a 23. 

siiT^ra hsjqt fhi: i 

«wffi i — Durpi-vritti on the above rule. 

• ‘ Mahabhashya, Vol. 1, p. 196. 
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words or objects denoted by them. As neither growth 
nor decay, whereby males and females are distinguished, 
is possible so far as words are concerned, it is held by 
Patanjali that “ Lihga ” is to be understood as pertaining 
to the object. • Some, again, say that “ Linga ” pertains 
to the forms of words and has nothing to do with the 
sense. Though the conception of sex affords much that is 
anomalous, Patanjali attempted to formulate a scientific 
principle to explain it. Growth and productivity, he 
holds, represent two essential characteristics * of females 
and males, what bears or forms the substratum of 
embryo is called and the agent of production is 

called “ ” Snch a criterion, though sound from 

a physiological standpoint, does not preclude the possi- 
bility of confusion. Here too the difficulty arises, as all 
substances seem to possess growth, development and 
decay, making it consequently impossible to distinguish 
males, females, and eunuchs by those qualities. Patanjali 
comes in close touch with the philosophy of Heraclei- 
tus when he observes that everything is in a constant 
flux of change and as a consequence of such perpetual 
change nothing can remain in the same state for a 
moment. There is no growth that is not attended with 
development and decay, le., growth or development and 
decay is but one and the same thing ( there being differ- 
ence only in manifestation ), the latter being only a 
passage to the former. If the question of absolute 
growth and decay is thus an impossibility, we have no 
scientific standard for distinguishing males from females. 
What course is then to be adopted ? When thus scientific 

I ^ 



etc. MahSbhashyii (pSn. 4.1,1^, Vol. II, p. 198. 
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procedure is proved inefficient for the recognition of sex, 
Patanpli has no other alternative hut to take recourse 
to or particular intention of the speaker. His 

conclusive remark on this complicated point is that a 
substance is called “ ” when the idea of growth is 
intended to be expressed, and “ ” when the idea 

of productivity is meant. That the determination of 
grammatical genders bailies all attempts at logic, as the 
entire question of ‘ Linga ” depends on popular usages, 
is quite manifest from the statement of Panini as quoted 
by Patanjali in support of his own view. 

There is no such difficulty, with regard to the neuter 
gender, as it comes between the two well-marked lines. 
Kaiyata has made here an important observation. He 
explains by or retention of force which 

stands midway between the growth and decay. We do 
not know, if we are allowed to use tlie scientific expression 
‘conservation of energy’ as an exact synonym of 
as explained by Kaiyata, but it is almost incontestable 
that neutrality or a state of equilibrium on the part of 
‘Prakriti’ or primordial matter represents the preservation 
of dormant force. It is probably with such lofty thoughts 
that the word ‘ Brahman’ (Supreme Being) was used in 
the neuter gender by the Vedantins. 

Regarding the philological side of the question, the 
origin of noun genders is really obscure. Prof. Brugnian 
could not throw more light on the question than the 
Indian grammarians who had long ago detected the 
futility of seeking to find out the rigid sexual associations 
in the so-called grammatical genders. We may^partially 
account for the two prominent feminine terminations 
and *%’ in the following way: The former one i.e., 

‘ ^(T ’ is probably a shortened form of ‘ht’ or formed in 

' l Kaiyafa 

on the Bhilshya. 
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imitation of — a pronominal word whereby all females 

are denoted ; and the latter, i.e.. *%’ represents siqailarly 
the last lengthened vowel in the form The popular 

custom prevalent among the Hindus' also favoured the 
practice of making all names of females end in lengthened 
vowels (generally ‘a’ and ‘i’). 

Sanskrit Grammar has its own logic. It has not only 
taught us the declension and conjuga- 
uiar!** tion of some nouns and roots, and how 

lett(‘rh undergo transformations in the 
course of euphonic comlnnations e^e., but has practically 
shown all throughoul strict scieutiiic method in its treat- 
ment of linguistic facts. As a system of philosophy based 
on ‘Sabda’ in all its aspects, Sanskrit grammar has aimed 
at scientitic piiucipies of generalisalion and particularisa- 
tion. It has its peculiar categories- : action (f^l) ! agent 
(sfmr) ; instrument (gFi?:<tr) : limit ; purpose 

; relation ) ; genus (gtifcf) ; individual (35%) 

etc. The fundamental methoil of grammar is an analytical 
on(\ Sanskrit grammar, as we have already shown with 
reference to the Maliahhashya, has made use of the 
scientific method of agreement and dilference 
in analysing words into bases and terminations. It has 
absolute claim to originalitv so far as the formulation of 
the doctrine of ‘Sphota’ is concerned. It was probably 
for such philosophical characferislics of grammar that the 
author of the ‘Sarvadarsanasafigralia’ raised the Pani- 
niyan system of grammar to the dignity of a regular 
school of philosophy The philosophical 

aspects of .grammar hav(5 been shewn by Pataujali and 
Bhartrhari in a manner that finds no parallel in the 
grammatical speculations of the world. The scientific 
precision, observed in tlu' construction of aphorisms, is an 

‘ Manu Satnhita, 2. 33. 

See Dr. B. N. Seal’s “The Positive Seieiicos of the Ancient Hindus “ — P. 294. 
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indication of the philosophical characteristic of Sanskrit 
gramr\^ar. G-raratnar has, moreover, made use of certain 
logical axioms in the course of formulating rules. We 
give below only a few instances of such grammatical 
generalisations : 

(1) Operations that are mutually dependent are not 
approved of by grammar 

(2) An object does not practically Ix'come something 

else when it has undergone a change with regard to one 
of its parts ). 

(3) ‘^The grammarians (the followers of Pfmini) do 
not insist on any grammatical operation when its 
cause is sure to disappear subsequently” (’’EfaictaEl^T: 

(4j) “A thing should not be inimical or destructive to 
what it owes its very existence” 

nf^TW)- 

(5) “The conventional signification of a word is more 
authoritative or stronger than th(i etymological one” 

(6) A substitute is entitled to all functions of its 

which it is substituted 

(7) That which is actually read or heard is more 
reliabhi than what is only inferisHl or suggested 
perception is more authoritative than infereime 

(8) In the use of synonyms one should not think of 
their length or shortness 

Panini has accordinijly used ‘atT,’ as 

indicative of option without considering their relative 
length or shortness. 

(9) The rules of grammar are compared to rainfalls 

(W 5RailWRrRff%:)- 

(10) When a grammatical operation is applicable to 
both the predominant and the subordinate, it is the 
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dominant alone that practically deserves the said operation. 
(irar^IirafR^t: tow This is exactly what we 

experience in our social affairs. In the presence of a man 
of high birth and exalted position, people belonging to 
the lower status of society do not generally command 
any respect. 

The above Paribhashas or fundamental principles of 
grammar are sufficient to show that the science of 
grammar is based on logical and popular axioms. Certain 
Paribhashas seem to have been derived from 

popular usages, as for instance, (what it 

means is this ; — ‘ A man having only one son may be 
(ixpected to say in respect of his son, ‘ he is the eldest’, 
‘ he is the youngest’ etc.) The rules of grammar have 
therefore not only a scientific background but have a close 
touch with the facts of daily experience. 




A Historical Study of the Terms Mahiyana 
and Hfna.yana and the Ori£:iti of 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

Bt R. Kimura. 

PART I 

CHAPTER I 


I. — The Significance of the ternu Mahayana and Hinayma 
From the etymological point of view, ‘MahSyflna* 
means Great Vehicle, and ‘HinaySna’ means small 
Vehicle. Now, as you know, ‘ Yana ’ (or Vehicle) implies 
at least two things; one, the Vehicle itself and secondly, 
the traveller who uses the Vehicle to go from place to 
plaifeej^ From the religious standpoint, ‘Yana’ (or 
Vehicle) itself indicates doctrines, while the figure of 
^^“traTeller sr^geats the religieux. Again, the terms 
‘ jiahaySna ’ and * Hmiyana ’ in relation with one another. 


hay^ the ^plication frf superiority and inferiority, praise 
and depyeeiaiMto!i,ri|I^Vther words, the terms ‘Mah8yilna • 
1^- aii^est some rivahy between the two 
the ■ ward ‘ Maha ’ or Great is used by way 
Bpte,t 3 if.’Sttperi and praise of one school 
school, Hinayana, — as ‘Hina’ means 
idnority and depreciation. So these 
superiority and inferiority respec- 
on the one hand and the religieux 
r^iirthei- particularly amplify these 
jtrines ’ will resolve themselves 
the ‘Teaching’ and anotlier the 
l^jfemer aspect at present stands in 
in which doctrinal ideas have 
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been embodied and the latter is the ‘Doctrine’ (the 
dharn^a) itself; again the ‘Religieux’ also will resolve 
itself into two features ; one is the ‘ Religious practices ’ 
and the other is ‘ Salvation.’ Therefore, the terras 
* Mahay&na and HlnayAna’ naturally indicate a relation of 
tuperiority and inferiority on those four points. 

Among Buddhist scholars there is a good deal of 
divergence of opinion as to the conception of the tei*ms 
‘ Mahayana and Hinayana for example, among our 
Japanese Buddhist scholars, Dr. Eyun Mayeda, holds 
that the terras ‘Mahayana’ and ‘Hinayana’ imply a 
particular relation on the point of ‘ Religieux ’ only but 
definitely not on that of the ‘ Doctrinal,’ * while there are 
others who hold quite a contrary view. But to me the 
terms indicate both the features ; the point of the 
religieux and the point of the doctrine. And that is 
precisely why in the Mahayana sutras and sastras we 
find many other terms like ‘ Ekayana,’ ‘ DviyAna,’ 
‘ Buddhayana,’ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana.’ .When the 
necessity has been to show a doctrinal relation, then the 
terms ‘ Ekayana ’ and ‘ DviySna ’ have been used in the 
place of ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hfnayana,’ and while the 
religieux is implied, the terms ‘ Buddhayana,’ or ‘ Bodhi- 
sattvayana ’ and ‘ Arhatyana,’ or ‘ SrSvakayana ’ have been 
applied in the place of ‘ MahSyana ’ and ‘ HinaySna ’ 
respectively. All these points will be made clear in course 
of the subsequent chapters. 

II. — Interrelation tmderlying between the ttOo terms 
Mahayana and Hinayana as regards subject 
‘ matter indicated by them. 

In the previous section, I have already dealt with the 
terms ‘Mahayana’ and ‘ Hinayana,’ so far as they indicate 
a mutual relation of two things in the sense of superiority 

III liit Historicftl Pfspourse on Maha^jlna But^dhism, p. 117421. (Tp : 
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and inf^rioritjr^, praise and depreciation. At present, our 
duty is to ascertain the interrelation as regards subject 
matters indicated by these two terms, and at the same 
■ time to try to hit at the right stand-point which can 
possibly evoke a conception of superiority and inferiority, 
etc. I should like to say at once that the ierma 
‘ Maliayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana are nothing but expressions * 
a relation between two aspects of Buddha’s perception. 
This point I had the occasion to explicitly discuss in my 
paper ‘ What is Buddhism ? ’ ' However, for a right 
, understanding of our present subject matter a short* 
re-statement of the same will be necessary. 

When Buddha attained Enlightenment under the 
Bodhi-tree, he understood the .reality of this world in 
two-fold aspect, viz. : — (*) the peaceful real state of the 
internal world, (ii) the sorrowful apparent state of this 
world. There he obtained two different perceptions : — 
(i) The transcendental truth of the w'orld, and (ii) the 
truth of the apparent world. In other words, when 
Buddha looked to this world from his enlightened stand 
point, he at once had a penetration first into the real 
state of this phenomenal, outward ‘ Samsara,’ the chain of 
cause and effect ; and then an introspection to the reality 
of the internal world, and the way to realize the same. 

From the stand-point of Buddha’s perception, the 
former is ‘ Phenomenological ’ and the latter is ‘ Ontolo- 
gical ; ’ also the former became ‘ The Doctrine which he 
preached only according to people’s requirements ; ’ while 
the latter is ‘ The Doctrine which expressed his own self- 
introspecCional perception ; ’ again the former became 
‘The Exoteric Doctrine (vyaktopadesa) ’ and* the latter 
‘The Esoteric Doctrine (guhyopadesa).’ From thfi 
historical point of view again, the former became the 


^ P«bli«bej^ in the Jouin«l of’ Caieutta University, Vol. IV, 
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! Qrigiaal Buddhism,’ twhile the latter, the ‘ Developed 
Bu'ddhiam.’ All these will be .clear from the following, 
explanation 

Erom history of Buddhism in India, we know that,’ 
differ 'Buddha obtained perfect Enlightenment, he began to 
preach for the salvation of all human beings. To carry 
but his purpose, after due deliberation * he preached for 
the pretty long period of 46 years (630 B.C. — 486 B.C.), 
beginning from the first sermon at the Deer-Park near 
Benares, known as Dhammacakka-pavattna-sutta (the 
■sQtra of the Foundation of the Kingdom of Righteousness), 
and ending with the teaching embodied in the Mahapari- 
nibbana-sutta at Kusinara. During these years, as far as 
history records, he preached and explained only his 
doctrine of Phenomenological perceptions with the 
‘ Four-Noble-Truths ’ (catvari-arya-satyaiii) as its basis, 
namely (i) ‘Suffering’ (duftkha) by which he used 
to explain the question of ‘ what ’ of the apparent world, 

(3) ‘ Its cause ’ (duhkha-saraudaya by which he used 

to answer the question of ‘ Wiiy ’ ‘ How ’ of the same 
- Samsaraj’ (3) ‘ Suppression ’ (duftkha-nirodha) and 

(4) ‘ The path leading to its final extinction (duftkha- 
nirodha-marga). Besides these, we have two other 
formulae embodying Buddha’s instruction : (i) The 
three-fold corner stone of Buddhism, namely ‘All is 
impermanent,’ (sarvafii-anityaih), ‘ All is suffering ’ 
(sarvam-duhkham) and ‘ All is without self ’ (sarvam- 
anatmaiii). {ii) The famous term ‘ twelve-linked chain of 
causation ’ (dvadasa-pratitya-samutpada). The former is 
minute explanation of ‘ Dufikha ’ and the liftter is a 

^ The tradition of seven weeks’ . deliberation after the enlightenment is moat 
satisfactorily explained hy the supposition that ho was considering carefully the age, 
the country and the capacity of the ordinary people to whom he would hare to 
minister, and then the best form of presenting the Truth so that all may appreciate. 
Another reason may be, as has been suggested by others, that he did not 
Uud at once the necessary typo of disciples who -would receive hfs teachings. 
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statement of ‘ Du^^kha-samudaya.’ However, the 
fact that occurs to us is that all throughout his Ijle the 
, Buddha never preached his Introspectional Ontological 
Doctrine explicitly. The reason of this, in my opinion, is 
that he always considered the capacity and the necessity 
of the people around him, so that he preached whatever 
were useful and apt to suit the particular condition and 
environment, religious, philosophical, and social, of that 
age. We should not forget the most important feature 
of Buddha’s preaching, that he always considered the 
time, the place, the person, and the totality of these 
circumstances, whenever, whatever and to whomsoever 
he was going to preach. That is why it has been said 
is the Nikaya : — 

“ Tathagato arahatp sammasambuddho atthannd, 

dhammahhu, mattahud, kalahhu, parisaiihu, 

imehi Pancabi dharnmehi samannagato Tathagato 

dhammen’eva auuttarara dhamma-cakkarn pavatteti ” ' 

“ The noble Tathagata, the perfectly Awakened one, 
knows the sense, the dhamma, the proportion, the time, 
the assembly. Endowed with these five qualities the 
Tathagata turns the transcendental Wheel of the Law 
according to the Dhamma.” 

Prom Brahmanic, Buddhistic and Jaina sources, we 
learn that just at the time of the Buddha or a little 
before him, in India, Vedic Aryan domain (which 
comprised the countries of Kurus, Matsyas, Pancalas and 
Surasenas) in the West, as well as Magadha and its 
surrounding countries in the East among the outlandic 
or mixed Aryans, differed from one another in social 
organisation'* and environment, religious and pihilosophical 
conditions. 

> A. N. V., p. 131. 

* Translated by my friend Mr. SailendranatU Mitra, M.A. 

In the Brfthmanic West, naturally Br&hmanas were most powerful in sooiet}* 
among the four castes and K^atriyas wore subordinate to them, on the other hand 
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Of these factors, those specially relating to diifereat 
religi(vis and philosophical systems are very important 
for our consideration to enable us to understand the 
history of the period. 

As is known, in every country the religious and 
philosophical movements create and fashion new social 
ideas and ideals. The most remarkable feature in Indian 
life at the time of the Buddha was the existence of 
various order of teachers both Vedic and un-Vedic with 
different opinions and views on life. This distinctly 
helped the pi*ogress of thought and development of social 
life. Both the land of the West as w'ell as that of the 
East were centres of a series of eminent teachers with 
their separate systems of thought. Again the orders of 
teachers in both the West and the East, represent 
different groups or schools of thought. These groups 
may rovighly be divided into either Sramanas and 
Brahmans or Tapasas and Paribrajakas.’ 

In the West, among the Vedic Aryans, there were two 
different schools of cultuns. One is the school of 
* Karma ’ and another the school of ‘ Jnana.’ The former 
was propounded and practised only by BrS/hmana priests 
who occupied quite an influential position in the Vedic 
society at that time and their thought tended only to 
elaborate sacrificial rituals which, according to them, was 
the only essential feature of religious life, while the latter 
on the contrary speculated on religious and philosophical 
matters. The Ksatriyas were uppermost in originating 
and developing this line of thought, though they were 
busy with military conquests during the eariy Vedic 


in the non^Brftbmanic East, the Ksatriyas held the first position and BrAhmanas 
were under them. Herein lies the essential distinction of the two social systems. 
See ‘ English translation of Social Organisation in North East India in Bnddha’s 
Time’ by Richard Fiok, pnblished by the Calcutta University, pp 11.13, 

' See Dr. B. M. Barua's Fre- Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 191, 
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period but could make time for suob serious thought 
during the closing period of the Rig- Veda. Probiems like 
these were uppermost in their mind,— the creator of the 
world, the existence of a ‘ Universal entity ’ (raahfttma) 
and ‘Individual enlities’ (jivAtma) as well as the idea of 
essential unity of both. Therefore, their thought tended 
in contradistinction with that of Brahmana priest, 
to encourage the subjective mode of attaining truth and 
living an ascetic life in the forests, practising penance 
and pursuing a life of inner culture and meditation. The 
Upanishadic speculations, as we call them, originated in 
this period. We should notice here that the Vedic Aryan 
culture as a whole would appear to be a lay movement ; 
almost all their teachers were married householders. Now 
let us see w'hat was the cultural condition in the East, the 
land of the outlandie Aryans or mixed Aryans. It seems 
that in religious and philosophical speculations and 
thought-movements the East surpassed the land of the 
West at this time. It is more proper to say that at the 
time of the Buddha, the centre of speculative culture in 
India shifted from the land of the West to that of the 
East ; that is to say, the centre of the culture shifted from 
Kuru-PancAla to Magadha. In the Magadha proper and 
territories around it, there were many teachers at the time 
of the Buddha, and they w'cre not Ksatriya or Brahmana 
householders as in the West but Sramanas and Paribra- 
jakas. In Pali literature they are called ‘ Tittiyas ’ or 
‘ Tlrthahkaras.’ Dr. Rhys Davids, for the first time, called 
them ‘ Sophists,’ and said that, they established numerous 
independent religious m’ders and several speculative 
institutions.* Again he said in the same book, “ Besides 
the hermits, there was another body of men, greatly 
respected throughout the country, quite peculiar to 

^ ‘Buddhist India' by Dr. Rhys Davids, pp. 141. IdO, 
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India, and not known eren there much before the rise of 
Buddhism cdlled the wanderers (ParibbSyaka). They 
were teachers, or sophists, who spent eight or nine months 
of every year wandering about precisely with the object 
of engaging in conversational discussions on matters of 
ethics and philoiophy, nature lore and mysticism. Like 
the sophists among the Greeks, they differed very much 
in intelligence, in earnestness, and in honesty.” 

Those teachers whether Rmlimana or not by birth, 
were in general attitude Anti-Vedic and Anti-Brahmanic.* 

In the light of the evidence of Buddhist literature 
one can see that no less than 50 orders and schools of 
recluses and wanderers were existing just at the time. 
Among them the most famous were the so-called six 
wandering teachers namely : — 

1. Purapa Kassapa who held ‘ Akriya-Vada ’ (*.<?,, 

the soul does not act or cause others to act). And at 
the same time he held ‘ Ahetu-appaccaya- Vada ’ {i.e.* 
non-causation). 

2. Kakuda Katyayana, who held also ‘ Akriya-Vada ’ 
as well as ‘ Satta-Kaya-Vada ’ (?.<?., the doctrine of seven 
categories).® 

3. Ajita Kesakamhalin, who held ‘ Anhamjiv-anii- 
rfasarira-Vada ’ (i.e., the doctrine of soul being distinct 
from the body).® And he was an annihilationist on the 
one hand and hedonist on the other and at the same 
time a materialist.^ 


^ See Dr. B. M. Bnrna’s rrc-Buddliistic Indian Philosophy, p. 189. 

' Rei?ardinf^ this point, Mr. Hiiirila Charar, Law, M.A., has oollecl^ed the names 
and schools of the wiiudering teachers in J. A. B. B., Vol. XIV, 1918, No. 7, 
pp. 400-406. 

' ^ Sutra-Kritftfiaga. 1 l.I. 13. 

* S. N. Ill, p. 09. 

D.N. I. 57 and Sntra-Kritafiga l.I.I. 15. 16. 

** Dr, B. M. Barua’s Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 294, 

^ Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras, Paxt 2, p. 341. 
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4t. Maskarin iScxiftla, who held ^ Fari]}3ma*vSda * 
(i,e., a doctrine of natural tranaformation).* 

5. Safijaya Belatthiputta wh6 held ‘ AjfiSna'VSda * 
(i.e., scepticism).® 

6. Nigaotha Nfttaputta, who held * feriyS-Vfida* 
{i.e., the law of action). 

All these religious and philosophical movements eith^ 
of the Vedio Aryans in the West or the Outlandio Aryans 
in the East, either of the school of ^ramanas or BrShmanas, 
can be included within eight kinds of categories stated in 
the Brahma-j&la-sutta in Digh-nikaya. — (1) Sassata-vada, 
i.e., the doctrine which says that both the external world 
and individual souls are eternal. (2) Ekaoca>sa88ata*vada» 
i.e., the doctripe that a portion of the world and souls are 
eternal and the other part is not so. (3) Antanantikaj 
some hold that the world is finite and others that is 
infinite. (4) Amara-vikkhepika, which does not give any 
definite answer in any question on any subject. (6) 
Adhicca-samuppannika, which says that origin of things 
is without a cause. (6) UddhamAghatanika, which 
believes in the future existence of human souls. (7) 
Uccheda-vada, the doctrine which says that there is a 
soul but that it will cease to exist. (8) Dittha-dhamma* 
nibb&pa>vada which says that there is a soul and that 
it can attain perfect bliss in the present world. 

All the above ideas stood on quite a contrary relation 
to the Buddha’s thought. Most of them were one-sided 
extremes and quite naturally led ignorant people 

more and more to the * Eternalists,’ ‘ Annihilationists,’ 

• 

^ According to Jaina Bhagavati BQtra and its commentary , his doctrine Is 
mentioned as * PuHaparihftra^Yflda, (see Dr. B. M. Barua’s Fre*Bnddhistio Indian 
Philosophy, p, 304). In D.N.I., p. 53, his doctrine is mentioned as l^iyati-sahgati* 
bhfiya'pai’i^ata-Vsda. 

* In D. N. I., pp. 24 28, his doctrine mentioned as AmarA vikkhepika (or Bel* 
wriggler.) 

° These eight categories sum up 62 kinds of di£^erent opinions which existed 
in India about the time of Buddha. 
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* ‘ rortuitist,’ ‘ Individuaiisi;/ ‘ Fatalist,* 

‘Hedonist,* * Asceti©,’ etc,, of course, those ^rapana an^ 
‘B^ilimana teachers must be ranked in the elass of 
philosophers just because they in their ov^n way had 
Sufficient penetration of thought to recognise the suffering 
and miserable state of the ‘ Samsara ’ and also they fouild 
out ways for men’s, salvation. That was also just what 
Hsotama Buddha did. It must be recognised, however, 
that such extreme ideas or one-sided ways could not lead 
men to real truth. 

r ; Buddha with his characteristic insight, understood 
the particular religious and philosophical condition of the 
pountry at that time; therefore, against their ideas he 
kept his ‘ Ontological perception ’ aside from the common 
mass iand preached directly his ‘ Phenomenological percep- 
tion/ Besides this he established the ‘ Middle-path ’ as 
the real way to salvation and avoided all kinds of 
extremes. 

. . It was all useless discussion, he said, to inquire into 
the origin of all things and existences as the ^ramanas 
and Brahmanas did. He considered that such enquiries 
were absolutely without any profit and would never lead 
men to salvation. So when Maluiiika asked Buddha 
whether the existence of the world is eternal or ephemeral, 
he made no answer, hut simply said : — 

: “ It is necessary to come out at once from fire for those 

who are in the burning flames and it is necessary to take 
away the arrow from the body of those who have been 
Miruck with the poisonous arrow. They are quite ignorantj 
who think about the condition when they will be coming 
out of the fire, while they actually are burning in fire ; 
they are also ignorant who, being struck by the 
poisonous arrow want to know the construction of the 
arrow without attempting to remove it from the body.’”^ 


‘ M. N., Vol. I, p. 29. 
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Thias in aocor^nnQe with the psasticnlir timei Mcial 
condition ond people’s inOliOAtton ^d nooessit;^, Buddl^if 
permitted himself to preach * Phenomenological 4oo^ine»tl< 
in his lifetime. Jfow pe can understand why '‘Phenq? 
menological doctrines ’ had been preadied in Buddha’s Ufey^ 
time and at the same time why from tho hktorical point 
of view, it has been called ‘ Original Buddhism.’ 

Here such a question nrmst arise naturally, when antb 
to whom the Buddha preached his ‘ Introspectional 
doctrines ? ’ In answer to this, pe have at least two 
explanations to offer. First, Buddha preached his ‘ Introi- 
speotional doctrines ’ even in his lifetime ; secondly, this 
aspect of his doctrines remained to be manifested 
developed by brilliant disciples of Buddha and their 
followers after the Master’s Parinirvapa. 

Let us now discuss these points one after another, 
(I) With regard to the first point; Buddha actually 
preached ‘ Phenomenological doctrines ’ in his lifetime 
according to men’s capacity. But from MahAyAnie 
statements, we come to know that Buddha’s final aim 
was to preach his ‘ Ontological doctrines,’ so that all men 
could attain salvation equally as he himself did. From 
the same source we also come to know that as sooii as 
Buddha understood that the common people had not 
sufficient mental and intellectual strength to grasp ‘ his 
Introspectional doctrines,’ he hesitated at once fe 
disseminate such* high doctrines among them. 'So ;4t i 
is said in the TJpayakausalyaparivarta of Saddharn^^ 
pu^darlka-sfltra : — • . 

uftsrw I.. 

wnTTw w ’■PifA i ‘ 


1 Saddharmapu^darika-sutra, Pfirt I, pp. 29*80. 
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“ The Bnddha-knowledge, ^riputra, is profound, 
difficult to understand, difficult to comprehend. It is 
difficult for ail disciples and Protyekabuddhas to fathom 

the knowledge arrived at by Tathagatas, 

None but a Tathagata, Sariputra, can impart to a 
Tathagata alone those laws which the Tathagata knows.”* 
A similar expression is also to be found even in the 
Pali canon : — 

“ Tassa mayham bhikkhave etad abosi, adhigato kho 
me ayaih dhammo gambhiro duddaso duranubodho santo 
pa^ito atakkavacaro nipui^o papdita-vedanlyo.” ® 

“ Then this thought occurs to me ; verily has this 
Bhamma been realised by me, the Dhamma which is 
profound, which is difficult to perceive and difficult to 
understand, which is tranquil, and excellent, which has 
not its foundation upon argumentation, but which is 
subtle, and comprehensible only by the wise,” 

But nevertheless it was a fact that Buddha preached 
his * Introspectional doctrines ’ in an esoteric, mystical 
garb for the advanced disciples. The following quotation 
will clearly support this point ; in the Saddharmapun- 
darlka-sutra, it is stated : — 


I gw; 

I w wtrdu: : i” * 


And the venerable Sariputra, who apprehended the 
doubt and uncertainty of the four classes of the audience 


‘ S. B. E., Vol. XXI, pp. 30-32. 

« Mah«v»gga. 1. 6. 2-3. (Vol. I, p. 45). S. N. VI. 1. I. (Vol. I, pp. 136-7) M. N, 
(Vol. I, pp. 167-168). 

* Saddharmapup^arfka-sStra, Part I, pp, 38-4. 
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And guessed their thoughts from what was passing in his 
own mind, himself being in doubt about ihe law, then 
said to the Lord ; whac, 0 Lord, is the cause, what the 
reason of the Lord so repeatedly and extremely extolling 
the skilfulness, knowledge, and preaching of the TathS* 
gata? Why does he repeajjedly extol it by saying, 
‘Profound is the law by me discovered ; it is difficult to 
understand the mystery of the Tathagatas.’ Never before 
have I heard from the Lord such a discourse on the law.” * 
In the same sutra : — 

“ They have spoken in many mysteries ; hence it is 
difficult to understand (them).” '* 

Therefore, Nagarjuna said in his Prajflaparamita- 
Sastra : — * 

“ There are two kinds of Buddhism : one is ‘ esoteric ’ 
(guhya) and another is ‘exoteric’ (vyakta). In the 
esoteric doctrine which he preached for only Bodhisattvas, 
it has been said that Bodhisattvas only obtain the reality 
which is beyond the birth and death. In the exoteric 
doctrine it has been preached by him that all Arhats are 
pupya-ksetras.” ® 

Now let us see what light on this point can be bad 
from Mahayana sutras. If we read Amitartha-sutra and 
SaddharmapuijLdarika-sutra, which are regarded as the 
most important of Mahayana sutras, we come to know, 
that Buddha preached his introspectional doctrine in the 
last part of his life. The Amithartha-sutra runs thus 
“After meditating six years under the Bodhi-tree, 
I have arrived at Supreme, Perfect Enlightenment and 

* S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 35. 

2 Saddhamapuntjarika-sutra, Part I, p. 59. 

® S. B. F., Vol, XXI, p. 69. 

* Wang Bundle,’ Vol. I, p. 29a and Vol. 4, p. 256 of Chinese Tripi^ka. 

® Every individual is a K§otra or a field (niotaphorioally) in which ptifjya 
(virtues or merits) may be prodnced. 
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Hiav« penetrated into the secret of the Dharma with the 
supreme eye, of knowledge (huddha-netra), and have 
come *to know that this Dharma cannot be preached at 
present. Because, I know, that people possess different 
capacities and different desires. Therefore, since that 
time, I have been preaching several other doctrines 
according to their requiremen ts as means or expedient 
(upaya). Thus during the last forty years, I have not 
revealed the true doctrine. So people obtained different 
conceptions of truth but could not get Supreme Enlighten- 
ment at once 

Now I shall preach this Mahayana Amithartha-sutra 
{i.e., Sutra on the immeasurable meaning). This is the 
inconceivable deep doctrine of Buddha. Therefore, this 
cannot be understood by Sravakas, Pratyeka-Buddhas and 
even the Bodhisattvas of the ‘ Das'avihara ’ or the second 
stage of Bodhisattva-marga. But a Tathagata alone can 
convey and explain this doctrine to a Tathagatha, and a 
Tath&gatha alone can be understood.” ' 

Again in the Saddharmapimdarlka-sutra we meet with 
the following statement : — 

“Sariputra, the Tathagata, the Arhat, &c., tells no 
falsehood when by an able device he first holds forth three 
Vehicles and afterwards leads all to complete Nirvaija by 
the one great Vehicle.” “ 

Again in the same sutra we have : — 

* In Bundle, Vol. T, pp. 3a-4b of Chinese Tripi^ka (see, also Nanjio’s catalogue, 
p, 43, No. 133. 

» Vol. I, p. 82. ^ S.B. B., Vol. XXr, p. 82. 

* Saddharmapu^tjanka-Butra, Part I, p. 53. 
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“Those Bu4<i-fea8 Tyliile aaaiiif easing skilfulness display 
various vehicles though, at the san^e tiniCi indicating ’ thp 
one single vehicle : ‘ the supreme place of blessed rest.’’ ® 

From the above quotations, we ,get twp difforent 
statements; one is the ‘Periodical division of Buddha’s 
preaching; another is the ‘Characteristic division’ of 
Buddha’s doctrines and teachings. First, regarding the 
‘ Periodical . division ’ we come to learn from above 
statements that Buddha preached his Phenomenological 
doctrines in the early Part of his life, and Introspec- 
tional doctrines or Ontological teachings in the last part 
of his life. Of course, this statement does not tally with 
known historical facts. Because, from the historical 
point of view, there can be no such particular periodical 
division in the Buddha’s preaching except the two-fold 
forms — ‘esoteric’ and ‘exoteric.’ But from the above 
evidence we can easily conclude, that Buddha preached his 
Introspectional doctrines even in his lifetime. IlerCy then, 
a question may arise, if there were no such precise 
periodical division in the Buddha’s preaching, then why 
such a statement has been made at all in the said 
Mahayana sutras, that Buddha preached Phenomenological 
doctrine in early part of his life, while he gave away the 
Mahayana or Ontological doctrines in the last part of his 
life. 

In my opinion, Mahayana sutras and the statements 
embodied therein undoubtedly came into being after 
Buddha’s death, and these were the products of a set of 
advanced and brilliant disciples of the Buddha. These 
Mahayanfc ideas were the results of a deep, critical 
penetration over the Buddha’s Introspectional perceptions 

‘ In the above quotation words * Three Vehicles ’ and ‘ Various Tohioles ^ are 
indications of expedient doctrines which have been indicated in the AmitArtha-sutra. 
The words * Great Vehicle * and ‘ One Vehiclo * are the indications of Buddha’s self* 
introspectional perception. 

^ B. B* B., Vol. XVI, p. 68. 
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and his teachings. Thereby they thought, the Buddha’s 
real intention was being fructified. Those MahSyanic 
views were really their expositions over the Buddha’s 
Introspectional ideas as rightly grasped by them. 

Historically, it must be said that Buddha preached his 
Phenomenological doctrines in an ‘ Exoteric form ’ to the 
people and his Ontological doctrines in the ‘ Esoteric form ’ 
was reserved only for advanced or brilliant men. 

Teachings on both these lines proceeded simultaneously 
without implying any periodical or chronological division. 
However, from the doctrinal point of view, the former 
is the mere expedient (upaya) doctrine, while the latter 
is the real doctrine. This order equates well with the 
inherent natural law in the spiritual domain. Here the 
former or ‘ exoteric ’ must come first and the latter or 
* esoteric ’ would come next. All classes of human beings, 
either wise or ignorant, have to pass through, first, the 
expedient stage of doctrines for some time as the first 
step for higher culture, and when they are well-grounded 
and sufficiently advanced they have to come at last to 
the real doctrine or final stage. This may have led to the 
conception of the said ‘ Periodical division ’ that we meet 
with in the Mahayanic sutras. 

Here we can at once understand that the above 
statements in Mahayana sutras are not at all different 
from historical facts on the question of the existence of 
Buddha’s Introspectional doctrines and teachings in his 
lifetime. Now, at the same time we also understand 
why MahaySnists have called Buddha’s Phenonienological 
doctrines by the term ‘ Exoteric ’ (or vyaktopadesa) and 
his Ontological doctrines under the name ‘ Esoteric ’ (or 
guhyopades'a). 

Next, let us see what is the significance of the above 
noted ‘ Characteristic division ’ of the Buddha’s doctrines 
which we meet with in the above sutras? This is rather 
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an important consideration in order to understand aright 
Mahayana doctrines. According to these statements, the 
doctrine which Buddha preached in the early part 
of his life has been said ‘ Expedient doctrine ’ or 
(upayakausalya-upades'a). Sometimes the same has 
been called ‘ Two-fold vehicle ’ or (dviyana) as well as 
‘ Three-fold vehicle ’ or (triyana) ; while the doctrine 
which he preached in the latter part of his life has been 
termed, ‘True doctrine’ or (satya-upades'a) or some- 
times ‘ Great vehicle ’ or (mahayslna), as well as ‘ One 
vehicle ’ or (ekayana). 

A further elaborate explanation as well as re-iteration 
of this point is to be met with in the Prajiiaparamita and 
other sutras. In the I’rajnaparamita-sutra itself Subhati 
asks Buddha thus, “ What do you say ? Is the Bodhisattva 
stage complete cr incomplete? ” 

Buddha answers, “ Bodhisattva stage is itself complete 
but not incomplete. Another question still. “Which 
vehicle (yana) do you think, sir, to be complete ? ” 

He answered, “ The Two-fold vehicle (dviyana) is 
incomplete, while the Buddha vehicle (buddhayana) 
alone is perfectly complete.” ‘ 

The above quotation plainly suggests that the doctrine 
of the Two-fold vehicle (dviySna) is neither complete nor 
real. While the Buddha vehicle (buddhayana) is alone 
complete. This statement equates well with the general 
trend of the Amitartha-sutra as well as the Saddharma- 
pujjLdarlka-sutra. 

Nagaguna also speaks in the same clear strain in his 
Prajnaparamita-sastra : — 

“ In the ^ravaka sutras (hinayana) the doctrine of 
Dharma-tathatS also has been preached, but not clearly 
enough, while in the Frajnaparamita-stltras it has been 

* PaficaviinSati-Prajii&p^raiHita'SQtra, fasciculi b3, i.c,, Yucb Buiidlcq Vul» 2, 
p. 62a, Chinese Tripit>aka. 

3 
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cJearlj; explained. Therefore, in them vve easily get a 
real penetration into the doctidne.” ' 

In , the Saddharmapiindarlka-sutra-upodes'a ^ of Vasu- 
baftdhu we meet with a similar idea. In the said 
upadesa, Vasubaudhu has given seventeen different names 
of Mahayaua ■' of which the fourteenth one is “ Sutra in 
which the doctrine of One Vehicle has been preached” or 
(ekayana-upadesa-sutra). 

As a further explanation of the fourteenth name Ave 
have the following from Vasubaudhu ; — 

“The iiame is so, because the doctrine embodied in it 
fully explains and indicates the reality of Supreme 
Perfect Enlightenment. But the doctrine of Two-fold 
vehicle or (dviyana) is not the perfect reality.” ‘ 

The above quotations clearly indicate the tw'o 
different characteristic doctrines to be met with in the 
Buddha’s preachings. Next, we understand that the 

* Pi*ujfiriparauiila-H5slra, 08 Fasciculi, t.c , Waiiy Bundle, Wd. *1, p. du, Chinese 
Tripituka. 

■'* Wang Bundle, Vol. 0, pp. CldiKsse Tripitak:!. 

* Seventeen different names oi' Mahayiiua arc : — 

(1) “Sutra on the immeasurable inoanings “ ur ( Amit;irtlia-Butr;i). 

(2) “ Most e.xeellent sutra ’’ or (Uttama-su tra). 

(3) Mahavaipulya sutra. 

(4) “ Doctrine which was jtroached for Bodhisattva.” 

(5) “ The doctrine which is being protcclod by Buddhas.” 

(6) “ Esoteric doctrine of Buddha.” 

(7) “ The Pitaka of all Buddhas” or (Sarva Buddlnlnaih Pilaka). 

(8) “The Esoteric place of all Buddhas” or (Sarva Buddhaijam guhya- 

sthanam). 

(9) “The siltra which relates the birth of All Buddhas.” 

(10) “ Sacred place of All Buddhas.” 

(11) “ The wheel of the Law which is being turned by All Buddhas.” 

(12) Sarva Buddhainlih dlnradhatu. 

(18) Sarva Buddhaijiaih upilyakausalya sutra. 

(14) Ekayana upadesa sutra. ’ 

(15-) Paraniartha sthanam. 

( 16) Saddhannap u ydari ka. 

( 17 ) Uttaina dhariiia. 

The Sanskrit restoration of above names is purely personal. 

* Wang Bundle. Vol. 6, p. 09a of Ohioose Tripitaka. 
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Phenomonological doctrines were being preached according 
to men’s requirements and capabilities, but that \^;as not 
the real doctrine ; while the Introspectional and Ontolo- 
gical doctrines explained in the light of the Buddha’s 
independent self-perception was only real and final. 

Thus, from the above we understand clearly, that the 
Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological doctrines 
existed even in his lifetime and that w'as the only real 
doctrine from his own point of view. 

II. Let us, then, consider historically our next 
point and see how the Buddha’" Introspectional and 
Ontological doctrines had been developed after his 
parinirvana by a set of brilliant disciples and followers. 
To discuss this point, it will be necessary to know at 
first in what Sutras, the Buddha’s Introspectional and 
Ontological doctrines have beam recorded. For this 
purpose again, it is better to speak here of the classifi- 
cations and systematic division of Buddhism made by 
great Chinese Buddhist scholars, during the period from 
the fifth to ninth centuries A.D., so that Ave may 
understand what sort of Sutras were put under the 
Mahayanic division. According to Chinese Buddhist 
history, daring the period from the time of the Sui- 
dynasty to that of the Thah-dynasty, i.e., from 581-906 
A.I)., ' Nine Buddhist Schools were established in China. 
Among them, “ the Three sastra schools,” “ The Thin-thai 
school,” “ The Avataiiisaka school,” and “ The Dharma- 
laksana school ” came under the Mahayana head.-* And 

^ 111 this period linddhism was in a iiiost tlourishinpf condition in China, so ifc has 
been rightly called, “ The blossoming age of Budtlhism,” 

- Nine Bcbools were tht^ following : (of which four have already fieen referred to) 

(1) “ Tho Pure land sect/’ 

(2) “ The DhySniv seel 

(:^) “ The Montra sect.” 

(4) “The Abbidharina sect.” 

(5) “ The Vinaya sect.” 

Of the above, again, the tirst three were MahaySnic and the last two Hinaydnic, 
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Cia-Sian-ta-sh’, C’-o6-ta-sh, Hhien-shen-ta-sh’ and Hiuen- 
thsang were the respective founders or systematizers 
of these schools. Be it remembered, however, that they 
all made classifications of Buddhism according to their 
own standpoint. However, on the whole, all their 
classifications agree equally on main points. All of them 
made both a periodical, as well as a doctrinal, classification 
of Buddhism. 

rirst, three different periods of the Buddha’s preaching 
are recognised by all : — In the ‘ First period,’ that is to say, 
just after three weeks of his Enlightenment, the Buddha 
preached the doctrine embodied in the Avataiiiska-sutras 
which he put forth in order to test the people, thereby 
to understand whether Ontological doctrines will be 
appropriate for them or not. These sutras, later on, were 
eventually regarded as the most important records of the 
Buddha’s Introspectional perception, and necessarily of 
great value as Mahayana sutras. But Buddha soon found 
that the people were too ignorant to understand such 
profound doctrines. Therefore, he changed at once his 
intention and had recourse to a new method and began to 
preach ‘ Four Agamas ’ {i.e., Four Nikiyas in Pali) quite 
in keeping with men’s capacity. The doctrines herein em- 
bodied w'ere ‘Expedient doctrine’ (upaya-upades'a). This 
is the ‘Second period’:— In course of time, Buddha 
came to learn that those people were then more advanced 
in their mental culture so that it was high time for him 
to preach his Introspectional and Ontological doctrines. 
Thus, then, this ‘ Third period ’ was reserved and kept 
aside to preach, when the right time would arrive, his 
true perception as contained in the Prajnaparamita-sutras, 
Mahavaipulya-sutras, Saddharmapundarika-sutra, as well 
as Mahayana-Mahaparinirvana-sutras. 

Of the above three periodical divisions, the first was 
simply a trial stage. So that, really speaking, his actual 
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preaching was covered by the last two periods. This 
periodical classification of the said Chinese scholars is 
quite on a par with the statement in Amitartha-sutra 
alluded to above, as well as Saddharmapundarlha-sQtra. 
It is beyond doubt that the classifications of the Chinese 
scholars were based upon the statements on the Araitartha 
and Saddharmapundarlka-sutras of Mahayana. 

Next, let us briefly state the Chinese classification 
of doctrine of Buddhism. They made a two-fold 
division on the whole. The doctrines embodied in 
the so-called ‘ Four Agamas ’ have been variously 
called ‘Triyana doctrines,’ ‘Expedient doctrine’ ‘The 
Doctrine which was set forth according to peoples on 
capacity.’ Later the generic name ‘ Hinayana ’ was 
applied to it. While the doctrines preached in the Third 
period with that of the Avatamsaka sutras (which Buddha 
put forth as a test in the First period) were called the 
‘ True doctrine ’ which later on came to be known as 
‘ Mahayana.’ 

Of the above mentioned two-fold classification, the 
‘ periodical one ’ is very important for our present purpose. 
Because, from these statements we come to know clearly 
that the Mahayana sutras ; Avatamsaka, Prajnaparamita 
Saddharraapupidarlka and Mahaparinirvapa sutras were 
the records of Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological 
doctrines. This was our main point of inquiry and here 
we axTived at the right point. 

If Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological doctrines 
came to be recorded in the Mahayana sutra-form, then, to 
be quite iogical, it should not be said that this doctrine 
did exist in the Buddha’s life-time, because, from the 
historical point of view, these Mahaj'ana sutras came tb 
exist undoubtedly after Buddha’s Parinirvana and so-called 
‘Four Nikayas ’ or ‘Agamas’ are only regarded as 
{authentic records in comparison with later Mahayanic 
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sQtras. Not only that, it is for the first time that we: 
meet with the names of those MahSyana-sutras in 
NSgarjuna’s Prajnaparamita-s'astra the commentary on 
Prajhilparamita-sutra. Therefore, it can he said without 
hesitation, that those Mahayana-sutras came to being at 
the time of, or some time before Nagarjuna. We have 
another inter-related statement on this matter, in Para- 
martha’s commentary on the Nikaya-avalamhana-fetra 
(Pu-Chih-I-lun) of Vasumitra,'^ and as its epitome we 
have the following : — 

“ During two hundred years after Buddha’s 
Mahaparinirvana, three schools sprang up from the 
Mahasanghika, namely ; (i) Ekavyavaharika, (//) Lokot- 
tara-vada, (in) Kaukkutika. " And the cause of this 
separation was at first, Mahadeva, the leader of the 
Mahasaiighikas who dwelt in Augottara country in the 
North of Rajagriha. There he preached the doctrine of 
Avatamsaka, Prjhapgramita-sutras, etc. At that time, 
two parties seceded from the main Mahasahghika 
school on account of Mahadeva’s preaching. Because 
some of them believed in that doctrine, they together 
formed one party; while others did not agree and thev 
made up another party.” If we take this, as an authentic 
statement, then we can say at once that some of the 
Mahayaiia sutras were existing in the time of the 
Second Council, held a hundred years after the Buddha’s 
Parinirvana at Vaisall. But undoubtedly, from the 
historical point of view or from the point of time, 
Mahayana sutras came into being definitely not before, 
but after, Buddha’s death. At the same time ft cannot 
also be sai5 that Buddha’s Ontological perceptions or 


' See Appendix. 

“ Thia origiiml conimentary lias been lost, and T called this slatoinent from a 
quotation iii ’ San-ron-pren-gi,’ Vol. I, p. 51 (in Chiueee). 
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those Mahayaiiic doctrines (in their sutra-form) were 

existing in Buddlia’s lifetime. 

^ « 

Here, we find the dednite reason why we have termed 
Mahayana Buddhism as ‘ Developed form of Buddhism.’ 

Thus in the course of the above long discussion we 
have tried to show clearly the validity of two ditfereut 
positions regarding the Buddha’s Ontological perceptions 
or Mahayana Buddhism. First, the Ontological doctrines 
held been existing iu the Buddha’s lifetime. Second, 
the said doctrines waited to be developed or manifested 
enly after the Buddha’s death, i'ly attempt has been 
to show that both the statements are correct as they stand 
by themselves as historical facts. Because from the 
historical point of view ‘Ontological doctrines’ (or Ma- 
hayana Buddliism) are .Uevelo|)ed form of Buddhism and 
‘Phenomenological doctrines’ (or Hinayana Buddhism) 
only are Original Buddhism. But from the standpoint 
of idea or perception we cannot deny the existence 
of Mahayanic doctrines or ‘ Ontological perception ’ in the 
Buddha’s lifetime. Not only that, we may go a step 
further, and say that in his lifetime, the Buddha preached 
such doctrines among his advanced disciples in the 
esoteric way. This is the reason, I think, why we meet 
even in the Pali Nikaya many passages which clearly 
indicate Buddha’s Introspectionai perception. 

Let us now at the end of this section give a resurnd 
of the whole discussion. We have learnt that the terms 
‘ Mahaytlna ’ and ‘ Hlnayaua ’ in their relation with one 
another have following senses : — 

(1) The terms as expressing the relation between 
• Phenomenological perception ’ and ‘ Ontolog’ical percep- 
tion.’ This is from the point of Buddha' s perception. 

(2) The terms as expressing the relation between 
‘ Expedient doctrines ’ and ‘ True doctrines.’ This is from 
the doctrinal point. 
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(3) The terms as expressing the relation between 
‘Exoteric doctrines’ and ‘Esoteric doctrines.’ This is 
from the point of Buddha's way of preaching. 

(4) The terms as expressing the relation between 
‘ Original Buddhism ’ and ‘ Developed form of Buddhism.’ 
This is from historical point of view. 

Now, w^e have to discuss “ By which early Buddhist 
school the Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological 
doctrines have been developed and transformed into the 
Mahayana Buddhism as generally called. This question 
we shall take up in the next section. 



CHAPTER II. 


I . — Through men of ichat school and at what time the 
terms Mahayana and Hlnayaua came to be -used. 

In the last chapter, I have discussed various inter- 
pretations on the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana,’ and 
their relation from many points of view. Our duty, now, 
is to see, how these terms came into use ? That is to 
say, by whom, or through which school and from what 
time, the terras were made current ? In order to clear 
the question, we liave to discuss two problems at least. 
Firstly, we should deal with the ‘Men’ or ‘School’ 
through whom or which, the said terms M^ere used. 
Besides these, many other allied questions also will crop 
up as side issues, but I hope they will be all made clear 
in the course of our discussion on the two main ques- 
tionn. Incidentally a very important (juestion, riz., “ the 
origin of Mahayana Buddhism ” also will be explained. 

Now, let us take u]) the first question. And in doing 
so, we would draw your atte}ition, at first, to the point 
already noted that the terras ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana’ 
on the very face bear a relative .sense, ‘ Superiority’ and 
‘ Inferiority,’ as well as ‘ Praise and Depreciation.’ 
Obviously, as we can all easily imagine, such terms, 
speaking from an emotional point of view, cannot come 
from the quarter of the men of Hinayana. This is exactly 
the reason why the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayilna ’ 
and other qllied ones having the same sense are occurring 
in Mahayfma Sutras and Silstras innumerable times, but 
there is even not a single instance of them in the Pali 
Nikaya.' 

’ Tn certain statements coniaiiuMl in introduction of Ekottaragama-aiitra, in 
Chines© we meet with the term ‘ MaliSyina.’ However, so far as we understand 
these portions are later additions. 

■i 
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Our next question then is, who was the founder 
of the Mahayana school and whom can we call the 
first Mahayanist, if at all ? As I have told you in the 
introductory note, some scholars of Buddhism are of 
opinion that the founders of Mahayanism were Asva- 
ghosa I, Nagarjuna, as well as Asaiiga and Vasubandhu, 
And among them Nagarjuna was regarded as the chief 
one. Their opinion mainly rests on two points, (i) 
According to the Mahayana tradition, Mahayana Sutras 
like Prajfiapfiramitii, Avatamsaka and Saddharmapunda- 
rika were kept in the palace of a Naga king before the 
time of Nagarjuna.' But Nagarjuna brought them 
from there, made their contents public, spread those 
doctrines and established Mahayana Buddhism, as well 
as its school. Since that time Mahayanic doctrines 
came to be known. On this tradition scholars base their 
view that Nagarjuna was the founder of Mahayana 
Buddhism, (ii) Next, Buddhism as known to Brahmani- 
cal sastras like Madliavacharya’s Sarvadarsanasarhgraha, 
Saiiikarabhasya on Brahmasutras as well as to Jaina 
books like Gunaratna’s commentary on Shaddarsana 
samucchaya, is divided into four schools, namely ; 
Sautrautika, Vaibliiisika, Madhyamika and Yogsicara. 
Among tliesc the first two belong to Hinayana, while 
the last two came under Mahayana. According to 
them the founder of the Madhyamika school Mas 
Nagarjuna, and of the Yogacara school M'ere Asauga and 
Vasubandhu. Hence they are apt to hold the view 
that men like Nfigarjuna, Asanga and Vasubandhu 
Avere founders of Mahayana Buddhism. ‘ But from 
my point of vieMg the said opinion is entirely M'rong. 
Of course, Nagarjuna may claim credit as a great 
systematizer or expounder of Mahayana Buddhism. 

- Wassileiff’s Buddhism, p. 188 ff. There are many like traditions in Chinese 
Buddhist texts. See Appendix. 
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But distinctly he was not the founder of MahAyana 
Buddhism, There is no question of AsaAga and Yasu- 
bandhu at alU This fact will be clear to us if we 
critically look at the mighty work : Prajfiaparamita- 
sastra and Dasabhumi-vibhSsa-saatra of Nilgarjuna. 
The former is a commentary on Pvajnaparamita-sutra 
and the latter is a commentary on the Avatmasaka-sutra. 
In these ^astras the author quotes many Mahayana sutras ; 
for example, Saddharinapundarika-sutra, Prajnaparamita- 
sutra, Amitayusha-sutra and Vimalakirti-sutra, etc.* 
This fact convinces us sufficiently that there were un- 
doubtedly many Mahiiyana sutras before Nagiirjuna. 
Then, how ean we say that Nagarjuna was the founder 
of Mahayana Buddhism P And this fact itself indicates 
that there were certain schools which acted as fore- 
runners to Mahayana Buddhism before Nagarjuna (about 
250 A. D. — 350 A. D.), and these previous schools were 
gradually manifesting and expounding the Buddha’s 
Ontological perception which in their Sutra- form were 
termed Mahapyana Buddhism. Otherwise, how can we 
explain the existence of those Pre-Nagarjuna Sutras, 
if Mahayana doctrines were not spreading beforehand. 
Moreover, from Paramartha’s commentary on Nikaya- 
avalambana-sastra (Pu-Chih-I-lurn) of Vasumitra, as I 
have stated before, we come to know that Prajnaparamita 
and Avatamsaka-sutras were existing within two 
hundred years after Buddha’s Parinirvana, and these 
had been used by the Mahasaiighikas. Of course, those 
Sutras would not be in the same form then ns at present, 
these were ‘certainly an original nucleus. 

If this was the case, then, it is not wrong to observe 
that men of the Mahasaiighika schools were closely 
connected with Mahayana Buddhism. Nay, from this 
point of view, it was they who manifested Buddha’s 


’ See Appendix. 
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Introspeetional and Ontological doctrines which were 
embedied first in the Mahayana sutras and ultimately 
came to be known as MahaySna Buddhism. Of course, 
really speaking, there was no actual founder of Mahayana 
Buddhism except the Buddha himself. Because, its ideas 
were existing in Buddha’s perception, and only remained 
to be manifested into set doctrines or in the Sutra-form 
by the Mahasaughika men. However, from the 
historical point of view, if any one insistently asks me 
“ Who is the founder of Ilahayana Buddhimi ?'’ then, 
I would like to say, that the men of Mahasaughika 
schools were the founders. ' Let us discuss now this point 
a little elaborately. As I have told you many times 
before, the Mahayana doctrines Avere the exposi- 
tion of Buddha’s self-introspectional and ontological 
perceptions. 

Without a human agency, such introspeetional ideas 
could not be transformed into set doctrines, and these 
again into Sutra-forms later on. But such deep and high 
ideas or doctrines could be understood or penetrated not 
by common people but by the advanced men, through their 
inner intuition. Speaking from the point of vieAV of 
mental culture, the Sthaviravadins belonged to the ultra- 
conservative party, as we know from Dipavarhs'a and 
Mahavaihsa as well as other historical records of Indian 
Buddhists. Therefore, they simply preserved Buddha’s 
Phenomenological doctrine (known as Original 
Buddhism) very strictly, carefully too, without going 
into deep ontological ideas. But brilliant thinkers 
among the Buddha’s disciples Avore naturally progressive. 
Therefore, such men could not rest satisfied without 
going further into the bottom and penetrating Buddha’s 
Introspeetional perception on his Ontological doctrines. 
The Mahasanghikas as generally called, as historical fact 
tell us, were the heralds of progress and they felt not the 
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least hesitation to plunge deep into the matter and sift 
out the truth whatever it might be. The chief leaders of 
this party, it seems to me, were the Vajjians of Vais'ali. 
They were exactly in every respect men of the said 
mettle among all the Outlandic Aryans.' Therefore, 
predominantly Vajjian Mahasanghikas having such 
deep wisdom penetrated into the Buddha’s Introspectional 
perception and thoroughly understood his Ontological 
doctrines, and they tried to manifest them into Sutra- 
form. This is the reason why they had Prajnaparamita 
and Avatariisaka-sutras, during the two hundred years 
after Buddha’s Parinirvana, as Pararaartha informs us. 
So, it will not be wrong to say that Mahasanghikas 
were the forefathers of Mahayana Buddhists and their 
schools. 

But, unfortunately for us, we have no external 
evidence for this. Therefore, we would state here our 
internal consideration to prove tliis matter. In order to 
do this, we have to compare the doctrine of Maha- 
sahghikas with that of Mahayana sutras on the one hand 
and bn the other with that of Buddha’s Introspectional 
perception, so that it will he clear to us that those three 
sets of doctrines are not only mutually interconnected 
with each other hut in a sense all identical. Ultimately 
we will see that Buddha’s Introspectional doctrines were 
transformed into Mahayana sutra setting through the 
men of the Mahasahghika schools. "We reserve the next 
section for a full discussion of this. Here I draw your 
attention to one point. The doctrine of every school of 
Buddhism, really speaking, is mainly concerned with three 
points at least ; One — the doctrines which deal with 
Cosmic Existence ; Second — that which deals with 
Buddhalogy ; and Lastly, those that deal with conception 
on Human Life. Therefore, our discussion on the inter- 
relation between the Buddha’s Ontological perception. 
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the doctrine of Mahasaughika and those of Mahayana 
sutras will proceed on the above three lines. 

II. — (a) The relation hehceen the doctrines of Mahasahghi- 
kas and those of Mahayana sutras on Cosmic 
existence. 

Buddha’s Phenomenological teachings as well as 
Theravada’s doctrines are, generally speaking, Original 
Buddhism. So both the conceptions on the Cosmic 
existence have actually no difference. They equally 
hold that ‘All is impermanent,’ and ‘ All is without Ego.’ 
That is to say, according to 'them, all phenomenon is 
nothing but the aggregate productions of elements and 
these aggregates have been always formed by Cause 
(hetu) and Conditions (pratyaya). All such composite 
things are always subject to an invariable law of change 
and law of cause and effect. 'I’herefore, there is no 
existence of an eternal Universal Entity or a person who 
may be regarded as the Creator and Controller of this 
world. 

There was a branch school of Theravada which has 
been known under the name of Sarvastivada. The latter 
separated from the main Theravadins about three- 
hundred years after Buddha’s Parinirvana, and estab- 
lished its centres in Kashmira and Glandhara. This 
school differed a little from the main Theravadins in 
doctrine,' and their doctrine is generally known to us as 
‘Anatma-sarvastivada.’ According to them, all cosmic 
existences are aggregate productions. Therefore, they 
are always subject to an invariable law of change as well 


^ Here we should remember that main point of difference between the Thera- 
vftdins of Northern school and the Sarvastivadius, is that the former maintained the 
superiority of Sutra among the three pi takas while the latter maintained the 
superiority of Abhidharma. 

* Thia name haa been restored by me from Japanese book. 
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as subject to a law of cause and effect. So there is no 
existence of an eternal Universal Entity or individual 
Entities, Thus far their opinion tallies with that of the 
main Theravadins. But this school held a characteristic 
opinion quite peculiar to itself. According to these Sar- 
vastivadins, though composite things are impermanent, 
however, the elements or substances composing them 
are themselves permanent. In view of this, this school 
has been called ‘ Sawastivada.’ But the so-called 
Mahasafighikas, on the contrary, held quite different 
opinions from both the main Theravada as well as its 
offshoot — Sarvastivada. This school is known to us 
under the name ‘ Anatma-adharmavada.’ * According to 
their view on the cosmic existence, an Universal Entity 
or individual Entities as well as cosmic existences — as 
taken composite thing or in their elements — are all non- 
existents. Hence this school has been called ‘ Anatma- 
adharmavada.’ Of course, originally the Mahasanghika 
school did not go so far as these subtle ideas. But in 
their branch schools such ideas had been brought out 
fully. Vasumitra’s Nikaya-bheda-dharmamati-chakra 
Sastra (I-pu-tun-lun-lun) informs us that the original 
Mahasanghika school was of opinion that “ There is no 
existence of cosmic elements in the past and future, but 
they exist in the present only.” ‘‘‘ However, according 
to Paramartha’s commentary on Nikaya-avalambana 
Sastra (pu-chih-i-lun), Ekavyavaharika ; the first branch 
school of the original Mahasanghika party held that 
“ All existences of this loka (world) and uttaraloka (higher 
world) are simply provisional names. Therefore there 
is no real existence,” “ 


^ This name has been restored by me from Japanese book. 
- I-pu-tsun*luii-liin, p. 92, Tuyo-Daigaku edition of Tokyo. 
^ I have quoted this from Saii-ron-gen-gi. Vol. I. p. 5J, 
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Dr. Eun Mayeda, a great Japanese Buddhist scholar, 
has clearly pointed out the doctrine of this school : — 

“ This school holds such conception that all things 
in the Universe exist in the three period of time — past, 
present and future — are simply provisional. And there 
are no noumenon existences. Therefore, this school is 
more advanced in doctrine than that of the original 
Mahasanghika school.” ‘ Thus in this Ekavyavaharika 
school, the idea of ‘ Anatma-adharmavada of Mahasaii- 
ghikas as a whole, has found a full expression. Again, 
this idea has a similar bearing like the ‘ ^unyata ’ doctrine. 
Paramartha in his commentary on Nikaya-avalamhana- 
sastra characterizes doctrines of Lokottaravilda, the third 
branch school of the Mahasaiighikas as ‘ ^unyatma- 
sunyadharma-vada.’ ' Consequently, we are justified to 
say that the Mahasanghika school as a whole, upholds a 
.similar doctrine like that of ‘ Sarva-s'unyata of 
Mahayana-sutras. 

Next, let us turn our eyes to the Prajnapai’amita- 
sutras, one of the most important set of Mahay ana 
sutras regarding as a record of the Buddha’s Ontological 
perception, specially conception on Cosmic existence. 
There we v'ill find exactly the same idea as among the 
Mahasaiighikas on the same subject, but rather in a much 
more definite and concrete form. 

The essential idea of Prajnapararaita-sutras can be 
summed up in the words “Nirakara-sarva-sunyata”' 
(all is formless, Sunyata) or “ Sarvadharmanam s'unyata 
na sa sakyabbilapiturh ” ‘ (All existence is Sunyata and it 
cannot be explained). This is exactly the idea of the 
Mahasaiighikas. In a sense it can be said that the 


^ In his Historical Discourse of MahSyuna Buddhism, p. 72 (In Japanese). 
' This is found in San-ron-^en-^i, Vol. I, p. 52. 

^ Such pa8.sages are found ever} wliere in the Prajfifip5rainifcil*sutras. 

* A^taealiasrika PrajfiSparaniita, p. 3 4 8, Bibliotheca Tndica scries 
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MahAsAfighika doctrinu of ‘AnatmA^adharma’ has been 
djaborately expressed in the PrajuaparamitA-afltras under 
febe term ‘^unyata’ or ‘ Sunyapurusa-sunyadharma.’ » 
Here. we have an important matter to draw your attention 
to. Many Buddhist scholars are apt to explain, the term 
‘ Sunyata ’ in Mahayana Buddhism as ‘emptiness.’ But 
it is a quite wrong explanation. Because, the meaning 
of ‘^unyata’ as explained in Prajnapararnita as well as 
other Mahayana sutras may be translated as ‘ absolute 
unrestrictedness.’ Among the Mahasangbikas we do 
not find a full explanation of this and this is the reason 
why I called the idea of Prajnapararnita to be more 
concrete than that of the Mahasangbikas. Nagftrjuna 
supplies us with a very interesting statement bn this 
point in his Prajnaparamita-^tra : — 

“In ^ravaka doctrines (Hinayana) we have the idea 
of Purusa-Sunyata while in the Buddha vehicle 
(Mahayana) both the teachings of Puruea-sunyata as. well 
as Bharma-sunyata.” ■ 

Again : — 

“ There is a two-fold Sunyata ; namely ‘ Puru?a- 
^unyata ’ and ‘ Dharma-sunyata.’ ‘ Purusa-sunyata ’ has 
been preached in the Hinayana while ‘ Bharma-sunyatA ’ 
has heeji preached in Mahayana.” ‘ 

On the basis of Nagarjuna’s statement we came to 
understand that the doctrine which simultaneously dealt 
with the two-fold ^unyatas belonged to MahAyAnism : 
while that which only dealt with one Sunyata should be 
classed as HinayAna. On the other hand, from a statement 
in ParaufArtha, we also come to learn that the Mahasan- 
ghikas, on their part too, upheld both the doctrines of 
‘ AnAtrna-adharma ’ and ‘ ^unyapurusa-sunyadharma.’ 

‘ In the Suvikraniavikranii-paripriocbff of PrHjfiftparamita-sutra, V^iich Bnndlo 
Vol. 8, p. 89B of Chinese Tripi^aka. 

' Prajaaparainita.gaBtra, Wang Bunile, Vol. I, p, 29a, Chinese tripitaka. 

'' PrajfiSpSramittl.fiaRtra, Wang Bundle, Vol. II, p. 68a of Chinese Tripi^akll. * 

6 
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Un the basis of this, we cannot but identify MabAsaftgbika 
doctrines with those in Prajnaparamita-sutras. Not only 

r 

that,, we can say so far, that the doctrines of Prajfiapara- 
mita are actually developments of Mahasangika idea. 

In the Prajuaparamita-sutras this two-fold Sunyata 
is again explained under the following heads : — 

1. Asanskrta-sunyata (this principle to be applied in 
case of the noumenal world). 

2. Sanskrta-sunyata (to be applied in the case of the 
phenonenal world). 

3. Atyanta-s'unyata (or absolute unrestrictedness in 
the case of both). 

We should remember that according to these Sutras, 
all existence in the Universe, either noumenal or 
phenomenal, is Sunyaia ; therefore, it is absolute Sunyata. 
Sometimes this three-fold ^unyata is explained more 
elaboratelv under eic:hteeu heads ’ : — 

1. Adhyatraas'unyata or Internal sunyata, i.e., 
internal existence is sunyata. 

2. Bahirdhasunyata, or External sunyata, i.e., 
external existence is sunyata. 

3. Adhyatmabahirdhasunyata, or Both the Internal 
and External sunyata, i.e., both the internal and exter- 
nal existence are s'unyata. 

4. Sunyatas'unyata, i.e., The knowledge on the 
sunyata is also sunyata. 

5. Mahasunyata, or Universal sunyata, i.e., the 
Universal existence is sunyata. 

6. Parainarthasunyata or Transcendental sunyata, 
i.e., transcendental wisdom on the Sunyata "of every 
existence is .sunyata. 

7. Sanskrtasunyata, or Phenomenal sunyata, i.e., 
the existence of the phenomenal world is sunyata. 

^ Tn tlie MalifiprajfiaparaTnitS sutra, Jih Bundle, Vol. T, p. 7B, Chines© 
Tripi^aka. 
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8. Asanskrtasflnyata, or Noumenal sunyata, 
the existence of the noumenal world is sunyata. 

9. Atyantasflnyata, or Absolute sunyata. 

10. Anavaragrasunyata, or Limitless sunyata, i.e., 
sunyata having no beginning and no end. 

11. Anavakarasunyata, or Ceaseless sunyata. 

12. Prakrtisunyata or Sabbava sunyata. In an 
elaborate way it is called ‘ Buddha-sabhava-sunyatS,’ 

the nature of Buddha, existing inherently in men, is also 
sunyata. 

13. Sarvadharraasunyata, or 411 doctrinal sunyata, 
i.e.y all doctrines of the Buddhas are sunyata. 

14. Svalaksaijasunyata, or Characteristic sunyata, 
i.e., 32 kinds of characteristics (Laksana) and 80 kinds of 
superior marks are s'unyata. 

15. Anupalambhasunyata, or Non-acquisitional 
sunyata, i.e., it is difficult to acquire result: so it is 
s'unyata. 

16. Abhavas'unyata, or Non-existent sunyata, i.e.y 
there is no such truth as ‘ Anatma-adharma ’ doctrine to 
cut off men’s delusion ; so it is sunyata. 

17. Svabhavas'unyata, or Existent s'unyata, i.e., 

‘ Anatma-adharma ’ doctrine can cut off men’s delusion so 
it is sunyata. 

18. Abhavasvabhavas'unyata, or Non-existent and 
Existent sunyata.* 

Nagarjuna explained the idea of Sunyata of 
Prajhaparamita-sutras under two heads ; namely, 


‘ In the jfah(SprnjaSpSraii>ita.6Utra, Jih Bundle, Vol. 1, p. 7B, Chinese Tripifaka. 

Without elahoiate explanation on these 18 kinds of Sunyata, it tsditficult to give 
a clear idea of the subject ; but through fear of confusion and digressions that might 
arise, as being inconsistent with the main subject-matter at our disposal, I leave 
this point to be discussed elsewhere. We have in Chinese elaborate explanation on 
ibis subject in A^tAdaSil-s’unyata-stlstra of Nagftrjuna. Translated by Paramftrtha, 
A.D. 657-56 of the Chan dynasty A.D. 567-589. See Nanjio’s Catalogue, p. 
262, No. 1187. 
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^ Sariivf iti-satya ’ and ‘ Paramartba-satya,’ ' that is to say, 
from the Samvriti or conventional point of view, all 
things are existing provisionally. But from the 
Paramarthic or transcendental point of view, all things 
are not existing, it is ‘ Atyanta-sunyata ’ or ‘ absolute 
unrestrioteduess.’ " 

I have thus far shown the close connection between 
the doctrines of Mahasanghikas and those of Mahayan 
from a ‘ negative point of view.’ 

Let us see next, how far we are able to show the 
relation between doctrines of the said two schools 
(Mahasanghikas and Mahayana) on the same svibject 
from a ‘ Positive point of view 

■ According to Paramartha’s commentary on Nikaya- 
avalambana-sastra (Pu-chili-l*lum), the Ijokottaravada 
the third branch of the original Mahasanghikas held : — 
“ Worldly existence (laukika dharma) sprang from an 
overturned or opposite idea (viparita niudahi). This 
produces suffering (klesa), this again produces conforma- 
tion” (samskara) and this again produces the effect 
(karya). And all productions from the overturned idea 
are false. Therefore, they are all untruths. But the 
super-world existence (uttara-laukika dharma) is the only 
reality.” * 

This statement suggests clearly that this school 
explained all cosmic e.vistence from two points of view 

’ TUtiJse Uvo tliviisions of Nftgfirjuna are very important, in order express the 
idea oi Pia,ifl3piiraaiit& •ttutruH. So ho eiaid in the Madbyamiku>^Htraf '■ — 

« 

The teaching of Bnddha is bastni on the two-fold trnths -. the conventional and the 
transcendental.” ‘(Tlte MSdhyamika-saatra, Chtip. 24, KSrika 8). 

» Exactly the same sense is met witli many times in the Prajfiaparamita-sftstra ; 
Wang Bundle, Vol I, p, .12B ; Vol. II, p. 98B ; Vol. Ill, p. S7a. 

* in Buddhist philosophy, it is capable of meaning impressions, idea®, notions, 
conceptions, effect of work, merit of action, etc. Mrs. Rhys Davids translates it as 

action of the mind.” somewhere else. 

* I hare quoted this from San-ron.gen-gi, Vol. I, p, 52 (in Chinese). 
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in two distitiOt terms ; one is ‘ worldly ’ (laukika) and 
another is ‘ super- world ’ (uttara-laukika). The former 
is exactly the same as ‘ Samvrti-aatya ’ and the latter 
‘ l^aramartha-satya ’ used by Nagarjuna, as explanatory 
terms of cosmic existence. 

From the former point of view the Lokottaravadins of 
the Mahasaiighika school denied all existence as false or 
merely provisional ; but from tbe latter point of view^ 
they affirmed ontologically all noumenal existence as real. 
The latter point of view clearly indicates that the Maha- 
sadghika schools, as a whole, held nearly the same idea 
contained in the Prajnaparamita and other Mahayana 
sutras, 0*2!.,— 'llharma-svabhava-nityam ’ ' {i.e., the original 
condition of existence is permanent). This is the positive 
side of ‘ Sarva-sunyata ’ of Prajnaparaniita and other 
Mahayanic sutras. 

Now, our next question is how possibly could the 
Tjokottavavadins of the Mahasaiighika school bring gut 
this positive aspect of their view on noumenal existence- 

In answer to this, I dare say at once that the doctrine 
of ‘ Vimala-citta-svabhava ’ of original Mahasaiighika 
school was its source. The original Mahasahghikas held 
that the original nature of the human mind is naturally 
pure. So it is that Vasumitra said in his Nikayabheda- 
dharmaraati-chakra-sastra (or I-pu-tsun-lun-lun) ' 

“ The nature of mind (of beings) originally is pure,' 
but it has been encumbered by suffering which did not 
exist originally ; therefore, the mind became impure.” ^ 
At first sight, the above statement seems to indicate of 
• 

^ The two main M^^asanghika schools similarly bring pnt alnsost exactly both 
sides of the doctrine when explaining cosmitj existence. The Ekavyavahflrika 
school expresses the negative sense of ‘ Sarva-sunyata/ while the Lokottara school 
harps on the positive aspect contained in ‘ I)harma-avabhtlva-nityarfi.’ 

The ‘pure mind’ and ‘ sttfferiug ’ of this doctrine, may be favourable compared 
with ‘Pur§a* ‘Prakylti’ of Safikhya philosophy. 

’ Toyo daigaku Edition of Tokyo, p. 91. 
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eternal and endless purity of the original mind of 
individual beings only. But a deep consideration would 
reveal that it is applicable not only in the case of 
an individual mind, but also the same holds true in the 
case of the universal mind (noumenal existence). The 
Lokottaravadins of the Maliasanghika school well under- 
stood the inner idea of ' Vimala-citta-svabhava,’ and 
through it they sought to establish the idea of reality of 
‘ Uttara-laukika-dharma’ or ‘ Dharma-svabhava-nityaih.’ 
In other words, from the Paramarthic point of view, 
they held that all exisbnice in the universe is a reality 
without beginning, M'^ithout end. ' 

Let us, next, draw our attention to Mahilyana doctrines. 
In the Prajnaparamita-sutras we find, on the one hand, 
the idea of ‘ Sarva-sunyata ’ as the negative explanation 
on the cosmic existence, while, on the other hand, we 
tind there also the idea of ‘ Dharma-svabhava-nityarh ’ 
which is a positive explanation on cosmic existence. 
Therefore, Prajnaparamita-sutras stated thus : — 

“ Every existence (sarva-dharma) is all Sunyata. 
Therefore, there is nothing to recognize (asamjna), nothing 
to entreat (apranihitaih), nothing to produce (aunpada), 
nothing to decay (aniroda). Therefore, all existence is 
originally calm (svabhava-nirvana). Whether • the 
Buddha come to this world or not, such a character of 
all existences (Dharma-laksana) is permanent.” * 

The sense of ‘ Svabhava-nirvana ’ some times has 
been put in the Prajnaparamita-sutras as ‘ Dharma 
tathata ’ or ‘ The real characteristic of existence,’ which 
has been termed by us as the positive side of the* explana- 
tion. Be ft noted, here, that the same has been fully 
brought out in the Upayakausalya-parivarta chapter pf 
Suddharmapuiidarlka-sutra which is rightly regarded as 


Chinese translation of MaiiaprajfiftpSraiKiita.siitra ; Hoani? Bundle, X, p. 60n, 
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the record of a complete exposition of Buddha’s Introspec- 
tional perception. There it is said : — . 

vrBftprtH wfsrawrfi ^ fswfwwT ’wmwwrrRi” ‘ 

“ Knowing this, the Buddhas, the highest of men, 
shall reveal this single vehicle. They shall reveal the 
stability of the Dharma (existence ', its being subjected 
to fixed rules, its uusliakable perpetuity in the world.”" 

Hence NagSrjuna : the great expounder of Mahayana 
Buddhism has touched these two aspects of the doctrine — 
negative and positive — in his system. By the same term 
‘ Sarva-sunyata ’ he sometimes gives the negative aspect 
of his Ontological explanation, and in other place he 
brings out the positive side. 

In the beginning of Madhyamika-sastra * as well as 
in Prajnaparamita-s'astra he said : — 

“No annihilation, no production, no destruction, no 
persistence, no unity, no plurality, no coming in, no 
going out.” 

In this Karika he has explained Ontological ideas from 
a negative point of view. But in his ‘ Dharma-dhatu- 
sastra ’ he has said : — 

“ Dharma-dhatu (universe) is originally pure and 
permanent.”'’ We also find the same expression in his 
Prajnaparamita-sastra : — 

^ Saddharmftpun^nrJka-sutrn, Pari, 1, p. 53. 

* S. B. K., Yol. XX f, p. 53. Dr. Keni’a translation of ‘ Dharma’ here, as * Lnw ’ 
is a mistake. * 

Mildhyamika Vrtti, Chap. I, KtSrika, I. 

^ MahftprajfiSparamita-sastra, Wang Bundle, Vol. I, p 38^^ 

“ These eight kinds of negations originally occurred in ‘The sutra of the garland 
of the Bodhisattva’ (Ya Bundle, Vol, IV, p. 336, Chinese Tripi^ka). But Nftgarjuna 
has used these in his Mdhyaniika-sastra ns well as in his PrajfiflpJramit5-§a{iitra. 

Chang Bundle, Vol. XX, p. 676 (see Nanjio’e catalogue, No. 1070). 
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.“,S»CTii.dhajfina existence) is originaly pure.”- 
These, are expressions, of the positive point of view. 1 
think, such positive idea of Nagarjuna undoubtedly 
originated from ‘ Vimala-citta-svabhava,’ of the Mahasaii- 
ghika school and ‘ Dharma-nirvana ’ or ‘ Dharma-tathatS,’ 
or ‘ Dharma-svabhava-nityaih ’ of Prajnaparamita-sutras 
and “ Dhanna sthitiiii dharma niyaraatarii nitya stitham” 
of Saddharmapupdarika-sutra. 

If we go a little further and examine Mahayana- 
sraddhotpada-sastra “ of Asvaghosa II, one of the most 
famous expounders of Mahayana doctrines flourishing in 
5th century A.l)., we shall And. that the ideas of ‘ Vimala- 
citta-svabhava’ of Mahjlsanghikas and ' Svabhava-nityarfa ’ 
of Prajnaparamita have l)een clearly explained in 
a much more concrete form than that of Nagarjuna. 
He has established the existence of a universal mind from 
the existence of individual sentient minds. And that 
universal mind is the root or foundation of all existences 
in the world, either phenomenoTi or super-phenomenon, 
and it is also pure and permanent. We should remember, 
here, that this universal mind has been called by him as 
• Bhutatathata..’ So he said; — 

“ What is Mahayana ? It is the soul of all sentient 
beings (sarva-sattva), that constitutes all things in the 
world, phenomenal and super-phenomenal ; and through 
this soul we can disclo.se what the Mahayana signifies.”'’ 
Again, 

“ What is meant by the soul as suchness (bhutatathata), 
is the oneness of the totality of things (dharma-dhatu), 

i 

' This, pHHsaije has quoietl froiii Prof, (t, Cmada's History of Indian 

BnddhisTn, |>. (in .THpunosiO. 

‘ Tho orig;inal Sanskrit text has been lost. But we Ituve two Chinese versionej 
one is translated by Paratnartha (553 A. D.) of the Lifih dynasty (502—557 A.D.). 
Another is by Sik^flnanda ((595— 700 A. D.) of the Thafi dynasty (618— 907 A. D.). 
We have also two English translations of this work one by T. Suzuki, another by 
Rev. T. RicliRud. 

” Mr. T. Suzuki’s Awakening of Faith, p. 68. 
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the great all-including whole, the quintessence of the 
Doctrine. For the essential nature of the soul is uhcreate 
and eterrilS^. 

“ All things, simply on account of our confused 
subjectivity (smrti), appear under the forms of individua- 
tion. If we could overcome our confused subjectivity, 
the signs of individuation would disappear’, and there 
would be no trace of a world of [individual and isolated] 
objects. 

“ Therefore, all things in their fundamental nature are 
not namealde or explicalrle. They cannot be adequately 
expressed in any form of language. They are without 
the range of apperception. [They are universals.] They 
[things in their fundamental nature] have no .signs of 
destination. [They arc not particulars.] They possess 
absolute sameness (samata). [They are universals.] 
They are subject neither to transformation, nor to 
destruction. They are nothing l)ut tire one soul, for 
which suchness is another designation.” ' 

Again, 

There is another statement which exactly identified 
with ‘ Vimala-citta ’ doctrin(! of MahasaVighika school 
as following : — 

“While the es.sence of mind is eternally clean and 
pure, the influence of ignorance makes po.ssible the 
e.xistence of a defiled mind. Hut in spite of the defiled 
mind, the mind [itself] is eternal, clear, })nre, and not 
subject to transformation.” - 

From the above quotation, it would not probably be 
wrong that Asvaghoisa II’s doctrine of ‘ Bhutatathata ’ was 
also based upon the idea of ‘ Vimala-citta-svabhava ’ of 
Mahasaiighikas tis well as ‘ Svabhava-nityaiii ’ of 
Frajhaparamita and Saddharniapuu(Jarlka-sutras, just in 

‘ Mr. '1’. Sn/uki’« A\vakoniiij>' of Faith, p. 55-57. 

" Mr. T. Siiztiki’s Awakening of Faith, p. 79. 

6 
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the same way as Nagarjuna did. Thus, we see that the 
positiye side of the Ontological ideas of !^|hayanism 
had been developed in a complete form from the time 
of Asvaghosa II. 

From the above discussion, we understand clearly how 
the doctrines of the Mahasaughikas were connected 
with those of Mahayiina sutras in both ‘ negative ’ and 
‘ positive ’ aspects. But here we slioiilcl not forget one 
thing. In the above, I have quoted some typical passages 
from Prajnaparamita and Saddharmapnndarlka-sutras 
among innumerable other Mahayaiia sutras. This is 
because, these two Sutras •jire very important and 
representative among others, to present the Ontological 
^rception of the Buddha on cosmic existences. Of these 
two, the latter one may he regarded as touching the vital 
and essential chord of Mahayana Buddhism. 

{b) The relation bekoeen the doctrine of Mahdsahghikas 
and that of Mahayana sutras regarding the 
Bnddha- kaya conception. 

First of all, let us see, what is the Buddhalogy of 
Mahasaughikas ? If we look at the Nikaya-bheda- 
dharmamati-chakra-sastra (or I-pu-tsun-lun-lun) of 
Vasumitra, we come across the following passages : — 

“ The fundamental and common doctrines of the 
Mahasanghika, the Ekavyavaharika, the Lokottaravada 
and the Kaukkutika schools : — The four schools unani- 
mously maintained that (1) The Blessed Buddhas are 
all superhuman (lokottara). (2) all Tathagatas have no 
worldly attributes (sasrava-dharmas). (3) The words 
of Tathagatas are all (about) the ‘ Turning of the Wheel 
of Law ’ (Dharma-chakrapravartana). (4) Buddha 
preaches all doctrines (dhavmas) with one utterance. 
(5) In the teachings of Bhagavan (Buddha) there is 
nothing that is not in accordance with the truth. 
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(6) The physical body (rupa-kaya) of Tathagata is 
limitless. (7) The majestic powers of Tathagata also 
are limitl(0ss. (8) Lives of Buddhas, too are limitless. 
(9) Buddha is never tired of enlightening living beings 
and awakening pure faith in them, etc.” ' 

The above quotation shows clearly that the Conception 
of Maliasafighikas regarding the Buddha-kaya is quite 
different from that of Sthaviravadins, upholders of 
Original form of Buddhism, as well as of its offshoots 
Sarvastivadins who, wc know, hold only Buddhalogy of 
Rupa-kaya (or historical Buddha). But, from Vasu- 
mitra’s statements quoted above, we easily observed that 
the idea of ‘ Dharma-kfiya Buddha ’ and ‘ Sarabhoga- 
kaya Buddha’ have already been manifested in the 
Mahasanghika schools. Besides Vasuraitra’s work, th# 
Mahavastu, a book of Vinaya of Lokottaravadin school 
of Mahasiighika, also embodies the same conception 
of Buddha-kaya. Professor L. De la Vtllee Pouesin said 
in his learned article thus : — 

“ The ‘ Buddhalogy ’ of Mahavastu marks a stage 
between the conception of Buddha as a simple mortal 
(Little vehicle) and that of Buddha as a quasi-eternal 
god sending illusory images down to this world (Great- 
vehicle). The Buddha of the Mahavastu is a superman. 
He feels neither hunger nor thirst ; he lives in ignorance 
of carnal desires ; his wife remains a virgin. It is from 
consideration for humanity, in order to conform to the 
customs of the world (lokanuvartana), tliat he behaves 
as a man, or that he gives to men the false impression 
that he is behaving as a man. In technical terms, he is 
lokottara, ‘ superior to the world.’ ” “ 

Next, let us look at the- Avatainsaka-sutras, regarded 
as one of the most important Mahayana sutras, and these 

^ See Journal of Lexers of Calcutta University, Vol. I, pp. 7*8. 

* R. E., Vol. 8, p. 329. 
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originated, from my point of view, as early as the time of 
PrajngLparamita-sutras. These Sutras, as a whole, deal 
with Buddha’s Ontological perceptions just in the same 
light as other Mahriyana sutras do. But the special 
features of these are to i)idicate Buddha’s 1 ntrospectional 
perception on the Buddlia-kaya and Human life more 
definitely than that of the cosmic existence. There we 
find the following passages regarding the Buddha- 
kiiya : — 

“Tathagata is all-prevfiiliiig in the Universe (l)harma 
Dhatu).” ' 

Again, 

“ Buddha-kava is visible evcrvwhere in ten 
directions.” - 

Again, 

“The Uharraa-kaya of the 'I’athagata is extensive.”'’ 
Again, 

“ Even single utterance of Tathagata is im measure- 
able.”' 

Again, 

“ Even single utterance of the Tathilgata is without 
measure.” 

Again, 

Buddha-kaya pervades all through the Dharma-dhatu 
and it manifests itself before all human beings.” * 

Again, 

“ One body of Buddlia (Buddha-kaya) reveals number- 
less T)odies.” ' 

c 

' A vatanisaka-autra : Tien Vol. f, p. (Tt of Chinese Tripitakn. 

^ Ihid: Tien Bundle, Vol. I,p. (in. 

^ II iJ : Tio'n Bundle, Vol. I, p. 7h. 

* Ihid ' Tien Bundle, Vol. T, pp. Ha. s\nd 15n, 

'' Ihid : Tien Bundle, Vol. I, p. 22a. 

" Hid'. Tien Bundle, Vol. J, p. 256, 

’ Ibid: Tien Bundle, Vol. f, pp. and S2fJ, 
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Again, 

“ The magnificent body of Tathagata prevails every- 
where in the Dharma-dhatu, therefore, -without 
changing the seat he prevails in all places.” ' 

Again, 

“The Tathagata, the Supreme Perfect Enlightenment, 
is always staying in calm and immovable 
condition, yet he reveals himself everywhere in 
the world of ten directions.” 

Again, . 

“ Any one willing to admire the limitless and wonderful 
body of the 'I'athagata, would not he able to do so 
even in the unlimited Kalpnh.”" 

Again, 

“By one utteranc(* (Buddha) preaclies, innumerable 
teachings and at the same lime by innumerable 
utterances (Buddha) preaclies simjile leaching.” ' 

Such conception of Buddhalogy is found everywhere 
throughout the AAhole Avataihsaka-sutra, and this 
Mahayanic conception of Buddhalogy fully developed as 
a last stage in the 'J'athagatayusajiramana-parivarta of 
the Saddharmapundarika-sutra. Throughout the whole 
chapter Buddha tries to explain to men that he has not 
newly been a Buddha but was such through eternity ; so 
he said ; — 

RTHl ^ II 

II 

it ’^Tfq ^ "erw PiRTsig!^ ir ' 

^ 'I'ien ButdIIg, Vol. I, p, 83 g of Chinese Tripitaka. 

Tien Bnndlt?, \'ol, 11. p. lOh 
'•> Ibid, Vol. 1, p. Hih, 

* Ibid, Vol XI, p. 14a, 

^ Saddharmapundar : kti-Butra, Part IV, p. 323, No. 1.2.3 
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“ 1. An inconceivable number of thousands of kotis 
of JBons, never to be measured, is it since I reached 
superior (or first) enlightenment and never ceased to 
teach the law. 

“ 2. I roused many bodhisattvas and established them 
in Buddha-lcnowledge. I brought myriads of kotis of 
beings, endless, to full ripeness in many kotis of aeons. 

“ 3. I show the place of extinction, I reveal to (all) 
beings a device to educate them, ableit I do not become 
extinct at the time, and in this very place continue 
preaching the law.” ’ 

From a perusal of what is stated above we are 
surprised at the striking tone of identification between the 
Mahasanghika school and Mahilyanisni regarding the 
conception of Buddhalogy. 

The so-called Three-kaya doctrine of Nagarjuna, 
Maitreyanatha, Asaihga, Vasubandhu and Asvaghosa II 
is mainly based upon the Avatamsaka-sutras and said 
chapter of Saddharraapundarlka-.sutra. 

Here, one thing we should bear in mind that among 
the Mahayfina sutras, specially Avatamsaka sutras and 
said chapter of Saddharmapundarika-sutra were the only 
statements in which Buddha’s Introspectional perception 
regarding his ‘ own personality ’ as well as ‘ human life ’ 
are fully expressed. That is to say, there Buddha has 
explained his perception on the reality of human life (or 
the solution of the question ‘Wliatis man?') through his 
own Buddha-like personality which has no beginning, no 
end. 

To sum up : the doctrines of the MahasaAghika schools 
regarding the cosmic existence and Buddhalogy have 
been identified with that of Mahayanism on the same 
conceptions. In other words, the doctrine of the Mahasan- 
ghikas on the cosmic existence has been identified with 


S. B. E., XXI, p. 307. 
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that of the Prajhaparamita-sutras and the Upayakaulalya- 
parivarta of the Saddharmapundarlka-sutra. And at 
the same time, the doctrine of the Mahasanghikas on the 
Buddha-kaya has been identified with that of Avataihsaka- 
sfltra and the Tathagatayusapraraapa-parivarta of the 
Saddharniapundarlka-sutra. 

Thus, from the internal investigation, it has been 
clearly shown that both the Mahasanghika doctrines and 
the doctrines of Mahayanism are identical. It can afto 
be proved that Mahayana Buddhism is nothing but simply 
a developed form of the Mahasanghika doctrines. From 
my point of view, the Mahayana doctrines which have 
been manifested in Mahayana sutra forms, have been 
coined by the men of the Mahasanghika school. Because, 
those Mahayana sutras are, it can be said, the records of 
Buddha’s Introspectional perceptions. However, such 
perceptions could not assume form except through human 
agency, viz., advanced disciples or men like those of 
the Mahasanghika schools. Hero a flood of light is thrown 
on the most important question. 'The origin of Mahayana 
Buddhism,' because we have already seen that, from 
historical point of view, Mahayana Buddhism originated 
in the Mahasanghika doctrines, but from the doctrinal 
point of view, Mahayana doctrine originated in the 
B^^dha’s perceptions. 

III. — {a) The relation between the idea of Buddha’s 
Introspectional perception and the doctrine of 

Mahayana sutras regarding the cosmic existence. 

• 

Now, let ns see what relation can be found between 
the idea of Buddha’s Ontological perception and the 
doctrines of Mahayana sutras regarding the cosmic 
existence, in order to make clear the point, that the 
doctrines of Mahayana sutras are nothing but only 
manifestation of Buddha’s Introspectional perception 
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rega*’ding Ontology. And fit tho same time we shall 
understand also tliat the MahaA'ana doctrines, as ideas, 
existed originally in Buddha’s Introspectional perceptions 
since the time of his Bnlighteimient. 

■ The inouient when Buddha attained the Enlighten- 
ment he obtained absolute truth. Tliat very moment he 
understood also the e.vlernal aspect of the world— the 
condition of this External world or ‘ Saih.sara ’ — as well 
as the real condition of [nternal world or real state of the 
world. Brom that verj’’ moment, the man Siddhartha, 
the son of Huddhodana, became the Buddha. He was no 
more an ordinary man but the Mina of all ’ (Sabbabibhu), 
the ‘ Knowei' of all ’ (Sabbavidu).' Tic Avas no more the 
son of Suddhodana but the father of the whole Avorld.® 

The absolute truth which he obtained, was tlie truth 
of the ‘ cosmic existence.' Because, without the cosmic 
existence no truth can exist. Of it there are 
naturally two aspects ; one is the truth on the 
‘external,’ another is ‘ inten\al.’ So, there must be two 
aspects also in that absolute truth itself ; one is the ‘truth 
on the external world,’ another is the ‘truth on the 
internal Avorld.’ As soon as Buddha obtained that 
absolute truth, t>vo kinds of perceptions on the two 
aspects of the said truth dawned upon him— the one 
the ‘ external aspect ’ according to me is Buddha’s Pheno- 
menological perception, while the other the ‘ intt^nal 
aspect ’ is Buddha’s Ontological perception. 

But, as a matter of fact, the time and the social 
circumstances in India .at that time, allowed him to 


’ Biibbabhibliii sjtbbtividiV. hmttapiiii, M. N., Vul. 1, [>p. 171, ii27 aud A. N. IV, 
p. 23 . 

’ “Ekt), iiiUi H;iu\mrisiimbr»(ldli(».” iM . N‘„ Vol. !, p. I7l ao-ain, “ ^ 

^ (SaddharinaptiTuknka-Kutra, Part. I, p. 90). 

“ This triple Avorld ih my domain and tho»o lA'lio in it are sufforin^' from burning 
heat are my sonw.’' (8, B E., XXI, jt, SS.j 
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preach the doctrine only by his Phenomenological 
perception. Therefore, a^s T liave already stated, he 
hesitated to reveal his Ontological perception to the mass. 
We know this also, that his Phenomenology had been 
preached in his lifetime through ‘ Pour noble truthsv, 
and among them he has dealt chiefly and minutely with 
‘ Suffering ’ (duhkha) and ‘ Its-cause ’ (duhkha-samudaya). 
Again, in order to make clear the former, he laid special 
stress upon what we call ‘ Threefold-doctrine.’ namely : 
‘ All is impel maneut ’ (sarvam-anityam), ‘ All is 
suffering ’ (sarvam-duhkharh), and ‘ All is without ego ’ 
(sarvam-anatmam). And as regards the latter he dwelt 
upon what is called ‘Twelve-linked chain of causation’ 
(dvadasa-pratitya-samutpada). The ‘ patli leading to 
its extinction ' ^ktubkha-nirudha-marga) has also been 
pointed out by the enumeration of the ‘ Eightfold noble- 
path ’ but he did not try to explain ‘ Its suppression ’ 
(duhkha-nirodha) or in otlier word ‘ Nirvana ’ fully and 
well. 

Because, though it bears a negative sense, yet it 
suggests an Ontological idea. And if be tried to deal 
minutely with this jioint, just in the same way as he 
did with the other three points, lie would have to explain 
fully his Introspectional perception on Ontology which, 
however, was not favourable to the time and social 
condition then existing. This is the reason, I think, 
why his explanation on the ‘ Nirvana ’ was very scanty. 
In a word, Buddha, in his lifetime, has only shown to 
people the ‘ way to salvation ’ hut not the real stage of 
salvation itself which lie realised through his Introspec- 
tional perception. Of course, as a matter of fact; this ‘ way 
to salvation ’ is the most important matter from religious 
standpoint. Because, without this, men can neve| 
realize themselves. And again, without such realization, 
they cannot obtain true perception and real salvation. 

7 ' 
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This is the very reason why Buddha’s movement 
is regarded as the most important one and the most 
excellent religious revolution India has ever seen. 
From my point of view, Buddha’s rnovemnt gave a new 
life and new light to India’s religious thought. Therefore, 
it is not wrong to hold that his movement was the real 
centre in the history of India’s religious and philosophical 
thought. However, from the point of Buddha’s Intros- 
pectional perception, this Phenomenological doctrine 
was only a means or expedient doctrine (upaya-dharma) 
but not the reality itself. Here, a difficult question may 
arise : if Buddha s original teachings or doctrines 
mainly dealt with the Phenomenological perception, how' 
then can w'e understand his Inlros])ectional and Ontologi- 
cal doctrine upon the cosmic existence, etc. Of course, 
there is no positive and external statements regarding 
this point except a ratiocination. Therefore, if cosmic 
existences, from the point of view of Buddha’s Pheno- 
menological perception, aie ‘ Impermanent,’ and ‘Sutt’er- 
ing,’ and ‘Without ego,’ then from the Ontological point 
of view which is quite opposite of the former, they 
should he ‘ Permanent ' ‘ Happy,' and ‘ With a great ego,’ 
— indicated throughout the Mahayana-mahapariuirvapa- 
sutra.' And the following statmeut of Saddharma- 
pupdarika-sutra is the exact indication of Buddha’s 
Ontological perception on cosmic existence : 

* ThciP ttie two of Mahiiparinirvaua-putraM in the Chinese translation of 

the tripiUka ; one deals witli Bufldha’s parinirvaga, this may he called Hinayffnic 
Mahiiparinirvana-sutra coiTcspouding willt the Mahaparinibbaua-sutra in DIgha- 
Xikiig^a of ihe Puli e.aion (.see Nanjio’s caialogne, p 130, No. 545 and p. 139, 
552). The other belongs to the Malifiyana sutra. Tiidugh its title is the same with 
that of the PAli D. N. and its uuiimer of writing is al«o aboui the same, that is to 
say, the teachings huN e been ill) j)ar(ef I by Bnddhn just before his parinirvUna for 
future’s sake, yet the idon contained in the J^ntra is quite different from tliat of tho 
Pfili I). N. because, il with Buddha's Ontological perception on the cosmic 

existence ns well as human lifr. (See NHnjif»’.«; catnloem', ]). 30, No. 114, etc.) 

“ SaddharmopundarTku sutra Part I, p. 53. 
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“ They shall reveal the stability of the Dharmai, its 
being subjected to diced rules, its unshakeable perpetuity 
in the world.” ‘ 

In the Original form of Buddhism, there is no positive 
statement on such Ontological idea on cosmic existence 
as I have told bei'oie. However, we find references to 
such ideas in negative sense scattered throughout the 
Pali Nikayas which are regarded as embodying statements 
much akin to the Original Buddhism, 

In the Samyutta-Nikaya it has been stated 
“Yattha kho avuso na jayati na jlyati na mTyati na 
cavati na iippajjati, naham tarn garnanena 
lokassa <antam nateyyarii dattheyyam patteyyan-ti 
vadamlti.’' * 

“ \Yhere, friend, one does not get born, nor grow 
old, nor die, nor leave one sphere for another, nor get 
reborn ; — that end of tin; world, 1 say, thou art not able 
by walking to come to know, nor to sec, nor to arrive at.”’ 

In the Ahguttara-Nilva\ a also we find the same 
statement as above. 

Again, in the Samyutta-Nikaya : — 

“Yattha apo ea pathavi tejo vayo na gadhati, ato sara 
nivattanti. ettha vattam na vattati, ettha namanoa 
rupanca, asesain uparuj jhatiti.” 

“ AVhere tli« four elements that cleave, and stretch, 

And hum, imd move no fmther footing find. 

Hence ef)lt the finodin" tides ; here whirls no more. 

The whirlpool ; liere to utter ending comes 
'I'his Compound thing of body and of mind.” 

‘ s. n. E., Vol. XV I, p. 53 

= s. N., I 'art J, (>. ni (S. N. 

* Tlie Book of fhr Kindred Sayiri‘ii.s by Mrs. Bhys Davids, , Pari T, p. 85. 

* A. N., Part, IJ, p. 48 (A. N. IV, 45). 

S. N., Part, 1, p. 15 (1.3.7). 

” 1’he Book of thu Kindred Sayitigs, Part I, p, 23. 

This passage, uccordiHg it* me, may bo rendered thus: — 4* water, earth, fire and 
air .have no firm footing, so do the tides ebb and flow (t.c., have no Arm footing), etc. 
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Again, in tlia Udana - 

“ Atthi Idiikkhave tad ayatanarh, yattha n’eva pattavl 
na apo na tep na vayo na akasanancayatanatn ... 
n’ayarh loko na parMoko ubho candimasiiriya, 
tad ahain bhikkhave n eva agatiiii vadami na gatiiii 
na thitim na cutirh na upapattim, appatitthaih 
appavattaiii anarainiuauani eva tarn, es’ ev’ an to 
dukkhassa’ti.” ' 

“ There is, O nioiiks, a splicnc' where there is neither 
earth, nor water, nor lieat. nor air, nor the endless 

atmosphere neither this world, nor another world, 

none of the sun and the mooui therefore. O monks, do 
I say that it is neither coming nor going, nor staying, 
nor sleeping, nor arising, hut iluit it is unstable, 
unchanging, without any support. This, verily, is the end 
of suffering.'' " 

Again, in the same IJdaiia: - 

“Yattha apo ca pathavi vayo na -j-adhHli, 
na taltha .sukka jotanti, Adieoo nappakiisati, 
na tattlia candima l)liati, tamo tattha na vijjati, 
yadaea attaiiavedi muni inomnia hrahmano, 
atha rupa arupa ea snkha dnkkha pamuceatlti.” ■' 

“ Where water, earth, lieat or air enters not, the stars 
do not gleam there, nor does th(' sun shine, nor the moon 
and darkness exists not. Wlnni the Brahmana becomes 
a sage by silent meditation and realises his ow'ji self, he 
becomes quit of form and formless-ness, of happiness and 
suffering.” " 

Again, in the Digha-Yikaya ; 

“ ■\^innnanarii auidassanam auantam sabhatopahath, 
Ettha apo ca patljavl tejo vayo na gadhati. 

■ UdSna, VIII. I. 

' Traiiblateci by my oolleague Mv. Sailondranatli Mitra. M.A. 

^ Udana, T, p. 9. 
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Ettha (iTghanca rassafica amiih tlmlaih suhhasubharii, 
Ettha iiamanoa iTipafifa asesaih uparujiliati, 
Vinnanassa nirodheno ettliVtam uparujjliatiti.” ' 
“The intellect oli Aralirftship, the invisible, the endless 
accessible from every side : - 

‘ is it tliiit earil>, wator, file and wind, 

And lony* and short, and line and (•(►arse, 

Port.' and inijniif, in» footing lind 
Die out, leavint^ no trace hehind. 

VVlien intellerdion ceases they all also cease. ^ " 

Thereforty th(' sense of ^ Nirvaiiri ’ in the Original form 
of Buddhism is ‘incomposite ’ (asaukliala), ‘unweakened’ 
(ajajjara), ‘ stable ’ (dliuva), ‘eternal' (anuita). So, it 
should be ‘ peactefnl ' ( khema) as well as ‘ calm ’ (santa) ; 
then it must he ‘final’ (parayana) and ‘true’ (sacca):^ 
So, we should not think that ‘Nirvana’ is extinction 
of something, hut (dernal reality of cosmic (yxistence, 
which is really difficult for human language to express in 
the positive sense. Moreover, in the Phenomenological 

' J). N., Vol. I.. p. 22‘A lU. N. II. KovAGldhat. 

'• Difilu^iios of Um* liiKidlix l»y lihys IJa' iii.s, Taii I . pp. 

It is very iuto-c-f inu' !<• ."t iO' rlw of niuldliMV Ont olygical p(‘J'(‘(=‘pti< >ii 

in iiep:ative BKjX'cfs cm Nirvana, as sial.ed nbov(\ corrospouds exactly with that of 
sonic Ui>anislia(iiis. In (lie Kallia V, Hi. Miiiclaka II. /.. !<>, and vSvcf ls\ atara, VI, 
14, thvj followini:’ pns'‘'ni.r(' is recorded : 

rf rf^ vrir?!, ^ 

TO mm i" 

The idea as well as flic mode of expr(‘Ssion are exactly the same as noted above. 
In the Upanif^nidas this mode ol cxj)re.s!si(>ji indicMtcs the of ‘absolute Brjdiman ’ 

while in Bnddha’s }io)Tif of vmmv. it indicrue.s the stat(‘ of Nirvafi^f. FVom a perusal 
of such identical Gxpre.ssions as we come across in both, may Ijold tliat in a 
certain sonae Biiddiia's OnioloLrical peitaption on (he ‘ cosmic existence ’ as well as 
on ‘ hnnmn life ’ does not siirpa'^s the idea'* of the Upauishads, But the diffcu’ence 
between them is the differtnt way of realization ; tliat is to say, the w^ay of realiza- 
tion of Upaiiisha’das is philu.^ophical, while Ruddhids way is a religious one. 

• ’ S, N., Part IV, pp. 3t)9-lj7I4 (Asahkhatam). 
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doctrine of Buddha (original form of Buddhism), it 
was not his aim to deal with (he positive aspect of 
Nirvapa. 'this is why Buddha used simply the term 
Nirvana from the nesjutive pni it of view. So it is said 
in the Udana 

“ No ce taih bhikkhave ahhavissa ajatam abhutam 
akataiii asahkhatarii nayidha jatassa I)huta8sa katassa 
sahkhatassa nissaiauaui pahhayetha ? '' ' 

“If, 0 muiiks, that \v<u-e not unborn, non-existent, 
not made, not (tom pounded, would not the dissolution 
of the e.xisteiil. the made, tin' (romj)ounded be comprehen- 
sible ? ’ 

Aj?ain, in tbe Kathavatthu : -- 

“ Sabba-dhammanam tathata asankhata, nibbanam 
tapam, leuain. sarapaih. parayanam, accutam, amataih 
nibbanaih, asankhataiii.’' ■' 

‘•Nibbiina is the deliverance, the safety, the refuge, 
the highest i)ath, tlie stability, the eternal cessation, the 
unfathomable.’’ 

So, it can, unmistakably, be held that the sense of 
‘ Nirvana’ is consistent with the negative aspect of 
Buddha’s Ontoionical ))ereeption Here we should bear 
in mind one thing which is of vital importance in 
understanding Buddha’s doeti ines as well as Developed 
form of Buddliism — that whenever Ontological ideas are 
expressed in the negative way, it is always done by the 
denial of all phenomenological existence ; the case of 
‘ Nirvana ’ Iko-c is also the .same. Such expression is 
found not only in the Buddhism but also in Vedantism, 
Avherein ‘ Nirguna Brahmana' has been expressed always 
in the neg'ative Ip the term ‘ neti neti neti.’ Thus the 
Ontological aspect in the Original form of Buddhism is 

' Uclflna VIll, ; and Jii-vuttftka. 4^. 

® Translntoci by my Mr. Snilon.4ranath Mitra, M.A, 

® Kathftvatibu, Tol. II, p. 583. 
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found always in the stale of denying or annihilating 
phenomenological existence So it said in the 
Suttanta : — 

“ Ye te suttanta Tathagata bhasita cambhira gambhl- 
rattha lokuttara snnnattapatisamyutta, tesu biiannamanesu 
na sussissanti, na ‘lotam odaliissanti, tia annacittam 
upatthapessanti, na ca te dhamniain nggabetabbarh pariya- 
punitabbam mannissanti.” ' 

“ Those suttantas uttered by the Tathagata, deep, deep 
in meaning, uot of tlu‘ world, dealing with the void, 
to these when uttered, they will not listen, they will not 
lend a ready ear, they will not bring to them an 
understanding heart, they will not deem those doctrines 
that which should be learnt by heart, that which should 
be mastered.’ - 

So, it is not strange that in the time of Ruddha, 
Nigrodha pariboajaka used to desisrnate Buddha’s doctrine 
by the term ’ Suiinagara-hata-pnna ’ or ‘ the perception in 
the wisdom of emptiness.’ '' 

Now we find that in the Prajnapiiramita-sUtras, such 
negative aspect of Buddha’s Ontological perception is 
clearly expressed. The idea of ‘ Sanskrit-s'unyatS,’ 
‘ Asanskrita-sunyata ‘ and ’ At,>anla-sunyata,’ embodied 
therein, is nothing but eoncretc explanation of Buddha’s 
Ontological jierception in the nesrative. This point has 
been clearly pointed out in the Aladhyamika-sastra by 
Nagarjnna who was the s)>teiui/er of the sutra thus: — 

“ rnirUTfvnJTrisd fsUtT I 

“ The real state of dhariua is like Nirvap,a, indescrib- 
able, incomprehensilile. without birth or death, it is 

' S N I'aW !l, p 1}«7 

The Uook oi ihe KuichiU, davinj.,', 11, p. 179 
‘ U ^ , V’ol.ltl p Uoinribut iK.i SJhonada suftantu. 

. ' Madh) amika chap XVITI, karika 7. 
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beyond the^reacli of thoni>;ht or language for it is 
absolute.'’ 

The Prajiiapru'arinita-'futia'^ ih(*mselves, as we know, 
deal with Buddha''* ontological perception. This can 
be understood e\en from the meaning of the term 
‘ Brajnaparamita.' Kt yniologu all_\ . ‘ Brajnaparamita ’ 

means the highest or the absolute wisdom of Buddha 
(which he obtained under the Bodhi-tree). Of course 
Buddha’s perception has hcdiing on iwo aspects — negative 
and positive- as has l»een lelerred lo, many times, in 
the previofis discussion The ‘ (^unyata ’ idea of the 
Prajuaparanaita is its negative aspt'ct while the ‘Dharraa- 
tathata ’ idea ol it is the positive one.' However, the 
main treatment ol the Prajhaparamitfi-sutras was 
concerned with the ('\povition ol the negative aspect of 
Buddha’s Ontological jx rception. And the Madhyamika 
doctrine of ]Sagar|una is the s\ steniatized doctrine of this 
negative idea. 

Now, it is clear enough from the above statements, 
that Buddha’s Ontological perception on the cosmic 
existence can be identified n ith tlie Mahayana doctrine 
or the Develojied form ol Buddhism in the negative 
aspect. Nay, we \ ('iiture t o go a step further and say 
that both the said ideas are not only identical but 
originally thcA wa>re one and the same in the .Buddha’s 
perception. 

Our next enquiry, then, is lo find out the relation 
between Buddha’s Ontological perception and the doctrine 
of the Mahayana sutras so far as their positive aspect is 
concerned. 


^ i’he positive aspect of Pu>|napaiainittl*sutuih oi Hiuldha’s Ontological pcicoptioii 
Inis been clearly and hilly txpiiissid in coiicieti loiin lu the Saddhaimapuudailka- 
Rutra The Ibnjfiap’ii sfiii tR jlnn*;>(h(c nhi nipt to niako hr Tindoistand tlie 
ejcistenec ol llie ])o<sjtivo asprO of Jbiddha’s Ontological jicu option While the 
Saddliaiuinpiuulai ik i-'suii.i atitinpis not oiiiv lo in iki us niuloistaiid itf. lAisteiue 
but at the «ame tune KUili/c it in oni bh 
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As we know from the above discussion, in the Original 
form of Buddhism, speaking generally, Buddha expressed 
his Ontological ideas in the negative. But occasionally, 
we came across even certain positive aspect of his 
Ontological idea in the Pali Nikayas. For example, in 
the Sarayutta Nikaya : — 

Ekayano ayam tnaggo satlanam visuddhiyii, sokapari- 
devanam saraatikkamaya dukkhadomanassanaih atthanga- 

miiya nayasslidhigamaya nibhanassa sacchikiriyaya ” ’ 

“ There is the one way to this path which exists for 
the purification of b(*ings, for the overcoming of grief and 
lamentation, for doing away with sorrow and dejection, 
for the attainment of the knowable and the realisation 
of Nibbana.” 

Again, in the same Nikaya: — 

“ Jatipaccaya bbikkhave jaraniaranam, uppada* 

va Tatbagatanam anuppilda vil Tathagatanam, thita va sa 
dhatu dharnmatthitata dharamaniyaraata idapaccayata, tarn 
Tatbagato abhisambujjhati, abhisameti, abbisambajjhitva 
abhisametva acikkhafci, deseti paimapeti, pafthapeti 
vivarati vibhajati uttanikaroti passatati caha.” ^ 

“ Conditioned by rebirth is decay and death 

whether, Brethren, there be an arising of Tathagatas, 
or whether there be no such arising, in each this nature 
of things just stands, this casual status, this casual 
orderliness, the relatedness of this to that. Concerning 
that the Tathagata is fully Enlightened, that he fully 
understands. Fully Enlightened, fully understanding he 
declares it, teaches it, reveals it, sets it forth, manifests, 
explains, makes it plain, saying ; Buddha ! Conditioned 
by this, that comes to be.” * 

‘ 8. N., Part V, pp. 107, 185, and A. N., IIJ, p. 814. 

® Translated by my colleague, Mr. Sailendranath Mifcra, M.A. 

s 8. N., Part II, p. 25. 

* The Books of the Kindred Sayings, 11, p. 21. 

8 
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This idea is exactly the same with that of ‘ Dharma- 
tathata/ as expressed throughout the Prajnaparamita- 
sutras, which reveals the expression of the positive aspect 
of the doctrine. We find, moreover, in one of the same 
sutras the following passage : — 

“ Every existence (sarva-dharma) is ‘ all sunyatS.’ 
Therefore, there is nothing to recognize (asaihjna), 
nothing to entreat (apramahitarn), nothing to produce 
(anuppado), nothing to decay (anirodha). ^rherefore, all 
existence is originally calm (svabhava-nirvana). Whether 
the Buddha come to this world or not, such a character 
of all existences (Dharma-laksana) is permanent.” * 

At the very sight of the above passage, we can 
understand how exactly the idea expressed in it 
corresponds to that of the above quoted Nikaya passages ? 
However, the positive idea of the Ontological perception 
has been fully manifested in the Saddharmapundarlka- 
sutra. So the IJ payakausalya-parivarta of the same sutra 
states : — 

“ The stability of the Dharma, its being subjected to 
fixed rule, its unshakable perpetuity in the world.”® 

The idea expressed here is exactly the same as that of 
Samyutta-Nikaya and the Prajnaparamita passages, quoted 
above. But more complete expression of it is found in 
the Tathagatayusprama^a-parivarta in the Saddharma- 
pundarlka-sutra ; — 

' Chinese translation of MahftprajSftpilramita-sutra, Hoang Bundle, Vol. X. p, 60, 
of Chinese Tripi^ka. 

* Saddharmapup^arlka-sutra, Part I, p. 53. 

> 8, B. E., Vol. XVI, p. 53. 
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^ ^s?r nfisraf ii 
fr ’^arfw^ ^ tsftiftifS g u T i *’ ’ 

“ When creatures behold this world and imagine that 
it is burning, even then my Buddha- field is teeming with 
gods and men. 

“ They dispose of manifold amusements, kotis of 
pleasure gardens, palaces, and aerial cars ; (this field) is 
embellished by hills of gems and by trees abounding 
with blossoms and fruits. 

“ And aloft gods are striking musical instruments and 
pouring a rain of Mandaras by which they are covering 
me, the disciples and-othcr sages who are striving after 
enlightenment. 

“ So in tny field here, everlasting ; but others fancy 
that it is burning.” 

Again, in the Mahayilna Mahaparinirvana-sutras which 
are regarded as belonging to a later composition in 
consideration of the Saddharmapuudarlka-sutra and 
Prajnaparamita-sutras, this positive Ontological perception 
of Buddha assumes concrete form in the terms ‘ Nitya ’ 
or permanent, ‘sukha’ or liappy and ‘ Atma ’ or Ego, as 
opposed to the terms ‘ Anitya’ ‘Duhkha ’ and ‘ Anatma ’ 
of the Original form of Buddhism. 

Thus, the Buddha’s Ontological perception on cosmic 
existence has been proved clearly to bear a close identity 
with the doctrine of Mahayana sutras so far as positive 
sense is concerned. 

(6) The relation betioeen the Buddha’s Ontological 
perception upon his own personality and Mahayana 
Buddhalogy . 

The Buddha’s Ontological perception on the cosmic 
existence and its relation with the doctrine of Mahayana 

^ Saddharmnpundarika.-sutra, pp. 324-6. 

* S. B. E., Vol. XXI, pp. 308-9. 
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sutras hai||^ been discussed above. Our duty now will be 
to see what relation can be found between Buddha’s 
Ontological perception on his ‘ own personality ’ and 
Mahayana ‘ Buddhalogy.’ Before proceeding with the 
discussion, we should bear in mind, that from the 
Buddha’s standpoint, there is no Buddhalogy. For, 
so-called Buddhalogy pertains to Buddha’s personality 
itself. And his perception on his own personality 
turned out later on to be ‘ Buddhalogy ’ among his 
desciples. 

As we know from the scriptures, the culminating 
moment of his meditation is the moment of the stdution 
of questions regarding the truth 6f reality and at the 
same time the moment of the attainmcmt of the said 
truth is the moment of Buddha’s Enlightenment. At that 
very moment he obtained not only ontological perception 
upon cosmic existence, hut at the same time be understood 
the real characteristic of his own personality. hereupon, 
the man Siddhartha, the son of Suddhodana discovered 
himself no more as such, hut as father of ail no more 
as such ordinary human being hut the ‘Jina of all’ 
(sabbabbibhu), the ‘ Knower of all ’ (sabhavidu). So it is 
said in the Suttanta ; — 

“ Sabbahhihhu sahbavidu’ham asmi. 

Sabbesu dhammesu anupalitto. 

Sahbahjaho tanhakkhaye vimutte. 

Sayamabhinnaya kam uddiseyyarii.” ' 

“ I am the all-conqueror, the all-knower, I am free 
from all conditions, I have loft all, and am Emancipated 
through 'the destruction of desii-e. Having attained to 
supreme wisdom by my own self, whom shall I point out 
(as my teacher).” 


i M, N., Vol. I., p. 176. 
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This is because, at that very moment he, himself found 
the truth, so it is said in the Nikaya:- - 

“Dhammam hi so hhikkhu passati. 

Dhammam passanto mam passati.” ' 

“One who understands the dhamma, also understands 
me and one who understands me, also understands 
dhamma.” 

The said absolute; truth is eternal. Therefore, from 
the above quotation it is clear that as soon as Buddha 
discovered himsedf harmonized with Dharma or absolute 
truth, that very moment, through his Introspectional 
perception he realised for tlie first time, his own 
personality also to be etewnal, having no beginning 
and no end (anadi-ananta). Over and above that 
perception he also, at that very moment, penetrated into 
the truth that he was originally possessed of Buddha-hood. 
The idea of the oneness of both Buddha and Dharma is 
the basis of the conception of ‘ Dharma-kava Buddha ’ 
and the historical Buddha, therrhiy, becomes the 
‘ Nirmana-kilya Buddha ’ and finally these tw o combined 
together from what is called the ‘ Sambhoga-kaya 
Buddha.’ 

Regarding the Buddhalogy of Mahayanism we liave 
already entered into a discussion w'here the relation 
between the Mahasaughika and Mahayana sutra* 
conception upon the Buddlia-kaya has been dealt with. 
So it is needless to re-state it fully here again. However, 
in ordej* to make clear the point in issue a slight touch 
should ‘be made. 

As we know, in tlie Mahasaughika Bhddhalogy the 
‘ Tri-kaya ’ conception already existed in the bud and it 
began to bloom in the Avatarhsaka-sutras and fully 
blossomed into flower in the Tathagatayuspramafta 


^ itivuttaka, 92 (p. 91). 
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parivarfca of Saddharmapu9.darlka-sutra. So it has lieen 
said here : — 

“ fr?T«n»RT: wrdft i rrwf^^TfiRfiirt 

qfTf9WTnrfli^si2rf?i i” ‘ 

“ The Tathagata then, young men of good family, does 
what he has to do. I’he Tathagata who so long ago was 
perfectly Enlightened is unlimited in the duration of his 
life, he is everlasting. Without being extinct, the 
Tathagata makes a show of extinction, on behalf of those 
who have to be educated.” ^ 

Thus, we arrive at a clear identification between the 
Buddha’s perception on his own personality and Mahayana 
Buddhalogy. 

IV. — Inter-relation among the Buddha's Ontological 
perception and, doctrines of the Mahasanghikas 
<ts loell as of Mahayana sutras regarding human 
life and their points of agreement. 

In the ywevious sections II and III, we have dealt 
with the relation subsisting between the Buddha’s 
Ontological perception and the conception of Mahasan- 
ghika schools as well as that of Mahayana sutras regarding 
cosmic existence and Buddhalogy. And there we have 
.Also pointed out their agreement. 

In this section, we shall have to discu.ss the conception 
of the ‘ human life ’ as they exist in the Buddha’s 
Ontological perception, doctrines of Mahasanghika school 
as well as that of Mahayana sutras. , 

The concjeption of ‘ human life ’ might have been 
explained in connection with the discussion of cosmic 
existence and Buddhalogy as noticed above. Because 

' Saddharmapu^dai’ika-sutrB. Part IV, pp. 318-319. 

• 8. B. K., XTI, p. 302. 
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the ‘ human life ’ is one of cosmic existences and conception 
of the same had already been revealed in the ljuddha’s 
Ontological perception through his personality as well as 
in Mahayana Buddhalogy. 

However, I kept silence on this point in cause of 
my previous discussions through fear of digressions. 
Therefore, I denote this special section in order to make 
the point clear. 

First of all, we should hear in mind that the conception 
of ‘ human life ’ is one of the most important problems in 
Buddhism. This is l)ecause every religion and philosophy 
owes their origin in the question of ‘ What is man ’ ? 
Though there are many other ultimate questions as such 
— What is th(i world ? What connection has the 
man with the world ? Why man is horn in the world ? 
What is the instinct of man ? What is the destiny of 
man ? Yet the question ‘ What is man ? ’ is the most 
important one, for all other questions have a principal 
bearing upon it ; because had there been no men on earth, 
why then other question would arise ? So this question 
must be solved first, and with its solution, all other 
questions may be solved automatically. Therefore, it is 
no exaggeration to say that all the sages of India and 
other countries had been engaged in solving this question. 
Such was the case with Buddha also and his disciples.^ 
This is the reason why we attach much importance to this 
point. Moreover, the three problems regarding ‘ cosmic 
existence.’ ‘ Buddhalogy ’ and ‘ human life ’ are of vital 
importance among the early eighteen schools of Buddhism 
and tllose of Mahayana schools. And difference of 
opinions regarding these problems was the main cause 
of their separation. 

Let us see, first, what was Buddha’s Ontological 
perception on the ‘ human life. As we know, at the 
■ moment of Buddha’s Enlightenment, he himself discovered 
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that he was no more an ordinary man but the Enlightened 
Buddha not onlv that, but at the same time he found his 
personality having no beginning, no end and even that he 
was originally Buddlia. Such perception he obtained 
through the absolute truth. And again through this 
truth along with his Introspectional perception he also 
realised that all human lives too originally possessed 
Buddha-hood. If all human beings had not the germ of 
Buddha-hood, then it would have been quite impossible 
for human Siddhartha to attain Buddha-hood and there 
would also have been no way by whicli men could attain 
that Buddha-hood. 'fhe idea, is like that of potatoes 
which can never produce rice ind of rice which can nev-er 
become potato. 

So, it has been stat('d in tlie Digha-Nikaya : — 


“ Buddho so Bhagava 

Dan to „ „ 

Santo ,, ,, 

Tinno „ „ 

Parinibbuto „ 


bodhaya dhammam deseti, 
damathaya „ „ 

samathaya „ „ 

tara^aya „ „ 

parinihbanaya „ „ ^ 


“ Enlightened is the Exalted One ; he teaches the 
religion of Enlightenment. Self-mastered is the Exalted 
One ; he teaches the religion of Self-mastery. Calm is 
the Enlightened One ; he teaches the religion of Calm. 
Saved is the Enlightened One ; he teaches the religion 
of Salvation. At peace is the Enlightened One ; he 
teaches the religion of Peace.” * 

If human lieings had not possessed the germ of the 
Enlightenment, then what was the necessity of Buddha 
to preach Enlightenment for them. Therefore, from 
the above statement, it can be held beyond doubt that 
the conception on the ‘ human life ’ in the Buddha’s 


^ D. N., Vol. 55 (udumbarika). 

Dialogues of the Buddha, Part 3, pp. 49-50. 
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Ontological perception was that of human beings 
possessing originally Buddha-hood. More concrete form 
of the same idea can be found in the Sarhyutta-Nikaya: — 
“Yec’ abbhatita sambuddha ye ca Buddha anagata, 
yo c’ etarahi sambuddho bahunnaih sokanasano. 

Sabbe saddhammagaruno viharasu viharanti ca. 

Atho pi viharissanti, esa Buddhana dhammata.” ' 

“ Those perfectly Awakened Ones that are past, the 
Enlightened Ones that have not been, and be that has 
become perfectly Awakened now, the dispeller of the 
misery of the many, all these preceptors of the Good Law 
existed, do exist and will exist — this is the nature of the 
Buddhas.” ® 

This statement indicates clearlv that tlirough the 
absolute truth, some realized their Buddha-hood in the 
past, some I'ealize it in the present, while others wdll 
realize it in future, thus showing that they were 
originally possessed of the germ of Buddha-hood. Erom 
the .standpoint of the absolute truth, every one can be 
Buddha. 

Next, let us see W'hat is the conception of the 
Mahasanghika school on the ‘human life.’ In the Nikaya- 
bheda-dharmamati-chakra-sastra (or 1-pu-tsum-lun-lun) 
by Vasumitra.'* It is stated : — 

“ The nature of mind (of being) originally was pure 
(vimala), but it has been encumbered by suffering which 
did not exist originally, therefore, the mind became 
impure.” * 

This statement shows clearly that the original 
Mahasanghikas, the Ekavyavaharika, the Lokottaravada 

’ S, N. 56. 24) (Parfc V, p. 103). The saiiio expression we find in the 
Prajfifip5ramit»-8utra, p. 396, Bibliotheca Indioa Edition. 

* Translated by my colleague Tvir. Sailondranatli Mitra, M.A. 

He is Vasumitra II and contemporary of King Kanishka IT (about 140 A.D.). 

* Toyo Daigaku Edition. Tokyo, p. 91. 

9 
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and the Kaukkautika schools held that all individual 
bein^^?s originally were possessed of ‘ pure mind.’ The 
‘ pure mind ’ litue signifies what is called ‘ Buddha- 
sabhava’ of the Maliayana B iddiiism ; that is to say all 
huin in lives origin illy possessed the ‘ nature of Buddha,’ 
Tills idea is clearly expressed in the Mahayana- 
avatanisaka-sutra where ir is said : — 

“The mind (universal mind), Buddha and human 
life are one and the same.” ' 

Therefore, this jMahasanghika conception, more or 
less, indicates Buddha’s O)itological percption on the 
‘human life’ : and speaking gencradly, the conception of 
MaliasaVighika can he identilied with that of Buddha’s 
perception n'gaiding the prohleui at hand. 

Lastly, let us see what is the conception of MahaySna 
sutra on tlu' s;une point, llegarding this, the Mahavana 
sutras, the .Avataihsik a and .Seddharraapundarlka-sutras, 
are specially important. 

The very statement “ the mind (universal mind) 
Buddha and the human life are one and the same,” 
is the very expression of Avatamsaka-sutra on the idea. 
Again, throughout the .same Sutras, we find such concep- 
tion that all himvui lives unite with ‘ Dharma-kaya,’ that 
is to say, human lives exist within the ‘ Dharma-kaya- 
Buddha.’ Therefore, it is not wrong to hold that in these 
Sutras Buddha’s Ontological perception on human lives 
has been manifested more clearly than the doctrines of 
Mahrisaughika schools. But concrete form of this 
conception can ho found only in Saddharmapundarlka- 
sulra. It has been said (hero ; — 

' Tien Bundle. Vol. 7, p. 67 B, of Chinese Tripi^aka. 
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^ ^nnzr?i i f5«iDT^ 

^crnJril I ?lsnil?f’sls!?a:RT^?nT^^??f»fnTT 
5itsiT I ?i?iT*T?i- 

I ?l«lHI?faT*T^«s!HUTmf{K'^C^fsifilTl’ WI^IT fJ^T- 

“ This, O Saripuh'a, is the sole ohjoct, the sole aim, 
the sole purpose of his appearance in the world. Such 
then, Sariputra, is the sole object, the sole aim, the lofty 
object, the lofty aim of the Ta'hanata. And it is 
achieved by the Tathai^ata. Tor, Sariputra, 1 do show 
all creatures the sii^ht of Tatliri'A'ata-knowledire ; I do 
open the eyes of creatures for the siylit of Tathairata- 
knowledge, Sariputra ; I do (irmly establish tlie teaching 
of 'J'athagata-knovvledge, Sariputra; I do lead the teaching 
of Tatbagata-knowledge on the right part.” ^ 

In the above statement, the contraption of Mahilyana 
Buddhism on the ‘human life ’ reached its highest zenith 
and here again Buddha’s Ontological perce])tion on the 
same point has been fully revealed. I fall human lives 
had not possessed ‘ the nature of Buddha ’ as well as 
‘ Buddha-hood ’ originally, then how could the Buddha, 
as stated in the Sutra, show, op'm, establish, and lead to 
the ‘ Buddha-knowledge.’ Through (he (‘xpressioir of this 
statement we therefore, come to know definitely that all 
•human lives originally possessed ‘Buddha’s nature ’as 
well as the germ of ‘ Buddiia-hood.’ Thus, Buddha’s 
conception, the conception of Alahasaughika school and 
the concepfion of Mahayana sutras on the ‘ human life ’ 
has been shown to he nearly related. 

To sum up : in above three sections (II, III and IV), 
we have, after lengthy discussion, shown clearly a close 

* Saddharmapnndarlka-sutra, Part I, p. 40. 

' S. B. B., XXI, p. 40. 
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relation among the Buddha’s Ontological perception and 
the doctrines of Mahasaiighika school as well as that of 
Mah’ayana sutras on the three points {i.e., on cosmic 
existence, Buddhalogy, and human life). And at the 
same time we have found out their doctrinal identification 
also. That is to say, Buddha’s Introspectional and 
Ontological preception on the said three points, showing 
a close relation with the conception of Mahasaiighika 
school and the doctrine of Mahayana sutras on the 
same points. 

We can now arrive at a conclusion by holding that 
Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological perception 
transformed into the form of Mahayana sutras and it 
manifested in the Mahayana doctrines by the men of 
Mahasaiighika school and their lineage. And at the same 
time we understand this also that such Mahayana sutras as 
existed before the time of Nagarjuna were compiled by 
Mahasanghikas. Hence it will not be going far away from 
historical truth to hold that, man of Mahasahghika schools 
were \forefather of the Mahayanist.’’ 

At the end of this section, I would like to remind you 
one important feature in the Mahayana sutras. Among 
the many Mahayana sutras, Prajnaparamita, Avataihsaka 
and Saddharmapundarlka and the like are the most 
important as well as representative in character. Among 
them Prajnaparamita-stltras mainly reveal Buddha’s 
Introspectional and Ontological perception on the cosmic 
existence, while Avtaibsaka-sutras mainly dwell upon 
Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological perception 
upon Buddha’s own personality as well as human life. 
And lastly, both the conception of cosmic existences and 
Buddha’s own personality as well as human lives has been 
again manifested fully and in concrete form, in the 
Saddharmapu^darika-sutra. This is the reason, I think, 
why this Sutra has been regarded as the heart of whol* 
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Mahayana Sutras by the founders of various sects of the 
Buddhism in China and Japan from the ancient time. 


In Charts. 


Buddha’s perception 


(On the cosmic 
existence) 

I 

Manifested in the 
a j napar am i t a- s u t r a s 


(On his own personality 
and human life) 

Manifested in the 
Avatamsaka-sutras 


Botli fully dealt with in the 
Sad d li ai i n apu n 4arTka-sut ra 



CHAPTER III. 


Why did the men of the Mahasahghika schools coin 
and use the terms Mahayana and Hlnayana ? 

Let us now turn our attention to the main discussion. 
The terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana,’ as I have told 
you, in the previous section, could not he of Hlnayana 
origin, but were undoubtedly coined and used by the 
Mahayanists. In the previous section, I have also 
discussed that the men of Mahasahghika schools, M'ere fore- 
fathers of the MahcXyanists, and Mahayana doctrines were 
made manifested and their Sutras were formed by them. 
This being so, we may hold that the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ 
and ‘ Hlnayana ’ were for the first time coined and used 
by the Mahasahghikas. Hence the question necessarily 
arises, for what reason the men of Mahasahghika school 
coined and used those terms ? The reason is not far to 
seek. I may at once point out, that the conflict between 
the Sthaviravadins and the Mahasahghikas as regarding 
the superiority of their doctrines led to the coinage of 
these terms. 

According to the Southern as well as Northern records 
of Buddhism, it was the historical event, that even in the 
Buddha’s lifetime, disciples of the Buddha held different 
opinions on Buddha’s doctrine and in consequence a 
great conflict arose among themselves.* But at that 
time the conflict was limited to individuals only. ^ It was 
for the first time, in the history of Indian Buddhism, 
that different opinions of different parties and different 
schools were afloat at the Vaisali Council, known in the 


' About this point, I hare fully diecuased in my ‘ History of early Buddhigt 
Schools* in the Sir Asutosli Mookerjoe Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill, Part II. 
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Buddhist history of India as the Second Council. And 
why these different parties and different schools game to 
the arena of Buddhism, will be all clear to us, if we 
understand the characteristics of both the schools. That 
is to say, the Mahasailghika party was liberal and 
advanced, while the Sthavira party was conservative, 
who loyally stuc^: to the Original Buddhism preached by 
Buddha in general. Hence, their doctrines on the ‘ cosmic 
existence ’ and ‘ Buddhalogy,’ etc., must naturally be 
different. Consequently, th('y had always a conflict of 
opinion. The Mahasahghikas did not rest satisfied with the 
Phenomenological aspect of Buddha’s doctrine preached 
in general, but wanted to ris^htly manifest Buddha’s Intros- 
pect ional and Ontological perception upon the ‘ cosmic 
existence,’ ‘Buddhalogy,’ as well as ‘ human life.’ 8uch 
being the case, the conflict of the parties went on and 
at last, just one hundred years after Buddha’s Parinirvana, 
actual separation was made at the Council of Vaisall on 
the questions (i) ‘ The ten different points ’ of Vinaya 
and (it) ‘ Bhadra’s five points ’ of doctrine.’ 

Owing to their conflict in Vaisall, the Sthaviras ex- 
communicated the Mahasanghikas, on the ground of 
their introducing heretical views into the Buddha’s 


* According to the statemonts of the Southern school of Buddhism, ‘ the ten 
points' of the Vinuya were only the cause of that separation between the Sthaviras 
and Mahilaafighikas. But Northern records inanttiin that ‘ the five points of Bhadra ’ 
were only the cause of that separation (Chinese records on the other hand state 
* Mahfldeva’s five points ’ instead of ‘ Bhadra’s five points ’ liut to me this is an error). 
I hold both to bo real causes, because, their opinions must bo differentiated on the 
‘Vinaya’ %b well as on the ‘ doctrine.’ However, diffenmt schools state the cause 
according to their point of view. As to the reason of this, t would like to say that 
Sthaviras of Southern school belong to the lineage c»f the Vinaya*Bhanaka, while 
the Northern school of the Sth« virus belong to that of Sutra-Bhftnnka. Therefore, to 
the former, the Vinaya is eas^mtial, so far as the teachings of Biiddda are concerned 
80 they mautainod the ‘ ten points ’ of Vinaya as the only cause. While to the latter, 
the Sutra is essential, 80 they maintained the ‘five points’ of Bhadra as its only 
cause. About this point T have discussed fully in my ‘ History of Early Buddhist 
Bohools.’ 
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doctrine. Not only that much, but Sthaviras even called 
them by the bad epithet ‘ Adharma-vadin ’ (holder of the 
heretical doctrine) and ‘ Papa-bhiksu ’ (sinful monk).‘ 
After the time of Vaisali, Mahasaii^hika school was getting 
into power and popularity among the Buddhist communities. 
But it pained them much to have had such epithets like 
‘ Adharma-vadin ’ and ‘ Papa-bhiksu.’* Henceforward, 
they harboured much rage upon Sthaviras, and began to 
search for such a term as could display the superiority 
of their own doctrine, on the one hand, and disparage the 
doctrine of their opponent, on the other. Many 
terms were invented by them, but none suited their 
purpose. After great exertion, they at last coined the 
terms ‘ Hinayana ’ and ‘ Mahayana,’ the former, they 
thought to be the fit epithet for their opponents Sthaviras, 
as serving their purpose, while the latter, conveying a 
sense of superiority, they reserved for themselves. 

Thus, the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and * Hinayana ’ came 
into being. 


* Dipavaiti§a. p. 36. Just the saiuu (‘xju-t^ssiou we Hud in tlu' Mahavibtisa-sttstra 
of Sarv^stivildins (see Sliou Bundle, Vol. 4, pp. 06-98, of Cliinese Tripitaka), 
Regarding this point we have a very intorestino: .st.ateuient in the Mtthayana Vinaya. 
We find there, many times, that “Jf any one call MahSyanist hy the term 
‘ Adharma^vSdin,’ then it will bo the greatost sin.” From this, it is evident that 
Mahftyanists won* sometimes called by tiu' term ‘ Adlmima-vfldin ’ by the 
HInayftnists. 
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How the Mahasahyhikas found out or coined the 
terms Mahayma and Hlnayana ? 

The terms ‘ Mahay ana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana ’ are not met 
with in the Pali Nikayas nor in the Chinese translation of 
Buddhist Agamas which are regarded as the most trust- 
worthy of all extant records of the original form of Bud- 
dhism. But these terms, on the contrary, have been used 
several times in Mahayana Sutras as well as Sastras, as I 
have already noted in the introduction. And I have also 
discussed in the previous section that these terms were 
coined and used by the men of Mahasanghika school. 
Here one thing, we should bear in mind, that every word 
has more or less, its history at its back. Therefore, such 
terms like ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana ’ did not come 
into use all on a sudden ; they must have passed through 
a series of previous historical stages. As I have already 
said, the Mahasanghikas, before they could finally coin 
these terms, had to come across a good deal of similar 
other terms. So, our first duty is to find out the terms 
they used before the coinage of the terms ‘ Mahayana’ 
and ‘ Hlnayana.’ Then we should see how they found out 
and which one was first used and which was next. 

If we look at Mahayana Sutras like Prajfiapararaita, 
Avataihsaka and Saddharmapumlarlka-sutras which are 
regarded as the earliest existing ones among Mahayana 
Sutras before the time of Nagarjuna, we find several 
terms like ‘ Ekayana,’ * ‘ Agrayana,’ “ ‘ Anuttarayana,’ “ 

’ See under the cxpl.mation of tJic term ‘ I3kay5ria.* 

® Saddharmapuijidarika-jatra, Part I, p. 61, Bibliotheca Buddhica Edition, and 
Ti’eu Bundle, Vol. 5, p. iiba, of Chinese Tripitaka. 

Ti’eu Bundle, Vol. 9, p. Vol. 10, p. la, Vol. lU, p. 48(/, of Chines© Tripijaka 
and karnapundarika-Butra, p. 67, (B. T. S. Edition, Calcutta). 

10 
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‘ IJttamayana,’ ‘ ‘Paramayana’ (Prathamayana or Srestltia- 
yana),* ‘ Bodbisattvayana,’ ® and ‘ Buddhayana,’ as 
synonymous, with the term ‘Mahayana.’ Among the 
terms ‘ Ekayana,’ ‘ Buddhayana ’ ^ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ 
have been used more frequently than the other terms, 
and when the term ‘ Ekayana ’ Avas used in the place 
where Buddha’s Ontological ideas have been expressed 
or in the place of the term ‘ Mahayana,’ then the 
corresponding terms ‘ Dviyana ’ or ‘ Triyana ’ were used 
in the place where Buddha’s Phenomenological ideas 
have been expressed or in the place of the term Hinayana, 
I'or example, in the Saddharinapuiidarika-sutra it is stated 
thus ; — 

"xisj ^ ?nsf ^ ifatr fir 

“ There is, indeed, but one vehicle ; there is no second, 
nor a third, anywhere in the world.*’ 

The same statement occurs many times in the same 
Sutra.’ And the terms ‘ Anuttarayana,’ ‘ Prathamayana,’ 
‘Agrayana,’ ‘ Paramayana ’ and ‘ Uttamayana ’ are 
nothing but the synonyms of the term ‘ Ekayana.’ 
Similarly, when the terms ‘ Buddhayana ’ or ‘ Bodhisattva- 
yana ’ were used in the place where Buddha’s Ontological 
ideas have been expressed or in the place of the term 
Mahayana, then the terms ‘ Arhatyana,’ ‘ ^ravakayana ’ 
were used in the place where Buddha’s Phenomenological 
ideas have been expressed or in the place of the term 
‘ Hinayana.’ VV"e see also that the term ‘ Ekayana,’ 


* Lalita Vistara, p. 142 (J. R. A. 8., p. 1900} . 

» J. K. A. S., p. 33, Hm 

Sc(3 under the explanation of th;^ term ‘ BodhiBattvayana.’ 
^ See under the explanation of the term * Buddhayana.’ 

® Part I, p. 46, of Bibliotheca Edition. 

« S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 46. 

’ Poi't I, pp. 4^*49, pp. 76, 79, 8tf, Part II, pp. 13a, 189. 
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though sometimes indicates the same idea as expressed 
by the term ‘ Buddha yana,’ it mainly occurs where 
Buddha’s Ontological ideas on ‘ cosmic existence’ are* dealt 
with. On the contrary where Buddha’s^ Ontological 
ideas on the ‘ human life ’ are maiiily dealt with, the terras 
‘ Buddhayana ’ and Bodhisattvayana are used. But the 
term ‘ Mahayana ’ was indicative of Buddha’s Ontological 
perception on both ‘cosmic existence ’ and ‘human life’ ; 
that is say, this term indicates ' the Stsnse both of 
‘Ekayana’ and ‘ Buddhayana ’ ' or ‘Bodhisattvayana.’ 
Here we should bear in mind that the term ‘ Mahayana’ 
as well as ‘ Hinayana ’ which occur in early MahaySna 
Sutras like Prajnaparamita and Saddharmapundarlka were 
not yet used in the sense of comparison as we find them 
in the later Mahayana Sutras and Sastras which came to 
being about the time of Nagarjuna. For example, in the 
Saddharmapuij(larika-sutra, we find the term * Hinayana ’ 
only twice ' and in the Chinese translation of Panca- 
vimsati-sahasrika-Prajnaparamita-sutra we find the term 
once only “ but there the term was not used to serve the 
purpose of comparison. But in the Chinese translation 
of Suvikrantavikrami-paripriccha of Mahaprajnaparamita'' 
and Mahayana-parinirvana-sutras * which are regarded as 
later composition, we find several times the terms 
‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ used in the sense of 
comparison. Now it is clear that the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ 
and ‘ Hinayana ’ came into existence later than the terms 
‘ Ekaytlna ’ and ‘ Buddhayana ’ or Bodhisattvayana, etc. 

In my opinion, these terms were in vogue in the 
time of Nagarjuna. 


^ Part T, p. 60, and Part 2, p. 147. 

^ Yfloh Bundle, Vol. 5, p. 43rr of Chinoso Tripitaka. 

Yiich Bundle, Vol. 8, pp. (.)7b and 68tt. 

* These sutras are included in the In Bundle, Vols. 5*9, where these terms have 
been used many times. 
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Our next enquiry then, is to find out the priority of 
these different terms that came into use before the 
coinage of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana.’ 
The terms ' Ekayana,’ ‘ Anuttarayana,’ ‘ Vinayayana,’ 

‘ Brahmayana ’ and ‘ Dhammayana,’ occur both in the 
Pali Nikayas and the Chinese translations of the four 
Agamas. Eor example in the Sarny utta Nikaya it has 
been stated ; — 

" EkayMo'yam maggo sattanam visuddhiya.'’ * 

“ This is the only path, the only course, that exists 
for the purification of the beings. 

Again in the same Sutta : — 

“ Imass’ eva kho etaih Ananda ariyass’ atthangikassa 
maggassa adhivacanam Brahmaymiamiti pi 
dhammayanamiti pi anuttara-sangamavijaya iti 
pi.” ^ 

“ 0 Ananda, the synonym of this Noble Eightfold 
Path is Brahmayana, Dhammayana and Tran- 
scendental Victory.” 

Again, in the same Sutta ; — 

“ Etad attaniyam bhutam, Brahmayanam anuttaram, 
Niyyanti dhira lokamaha, auiladatthu jStyaih 
jayanti.”'* 

“ This is reflected in self, this is transcendental 
Brahmayana ; * the wise are led out of the world 
(by means of this yana) ; victory is sure and 
certain. 


‘ 8. N., Part V, pp. J67-168, 185, and A. N., Vol. Ill, p. 314. 

» S. N., Part V, p. 6. 

^ » S. N., Part V, p. 0. 

♦ Yassa sadd a ca pafififlhaj|dhamm5 sadiX dhuraiji Hhir Isa mano yottam|| 
sati Srakkasarathilj. 

Ratho BilaparikkharoItJhSnakkho cakkayiriyo||upokkha dhura.samadhi||anicch5 
parivaranaipll. 

Abyftpado avibi^sS||viveko yassa fiyndhain||titikkhfi dhammasaiun&ho||yogak> 
khemftya rattatiH (S. N., Part V, p. 6). 
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In the Chinese translation of Saiiiyulctagama-siitra, 
we find the following passage corresponding exactly to 
the First Fali passage quoted above thus ; — 

“ Here is the one Path, the only course that {Ekayana 
marga) exists for the purification of all human beings.” ' 
Again, in the same Agama we meet with another passage 

which corresponds to the aforesaid Third Pali 
quotation, thus : — 

“ O Ananda ! Saddharma Vlnayayma, Devayana, 
Brahmayana can conquer of the army of the 
suffering. Listen to me and think of my words, 
what I am going to say to you, O Ananda ! what 
is that thing which has been called by the terms 
Saddharma Vinayaydna, Devaijana and Brahma- 
ydna those which can conquer the army of the 
suffericg P That is nothing but the ‘ Eightfold 
noble margas.” ' 

Thus, we find the terms ‘Ekayana’ and ‘Anuttara- 
yana,’ etc., from the Pali Nikiiyas as u'ell as from the 
Chinese translation of the four Agamas. And we should 
also remember that the terms ‘Ekayjina’ and ‘Anuttara- 
yana’ are met with in the Mahayana sutras. So these 
terms are common to both the Original form of Buddhism 
and the Developed form of Buddhism. The connotation 
of the terms, however, is different in different forms of 
Buddhism, That is to say, in the Original form of 
Buddhism, it indicates only the ‘ Atthangika-magga ’ (the 
Eightfold noble path) or the ‘ Majihima — patipada’ (the 
middle path). While in the Mahayana Sutras it indicates 
Buddha’s Ontological perception both on ‘ cosmic 
existence ’ and on ‘ human life.’ For example, in the 


‘ Shea Bundle, Vol. 3, p. lln, p. 14a., p. 156 of Chinese Tripijaka. 
® Shen Bundle, Vol. 3, p. G4a of Chinese Tripitaka. 
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Saddharmapu^darika-sutra it is stated thus : — 

w ^ ^fir 1^5^ ssiifsT irfaPirfH «” 

iwf g HTsi f% *Rr9 ^tpf 5T«i2irHTg « ” ‘ 

And so do I reveal all those laws that are ever holy 
and correct from the very first. And the son of Buddha 
who has completed his course shall once be a Jina, 

It is but my skilfulness which prompts me to manifest 
three vehicles ; for there is but one vehicle and one 
track ; there is also but one instruction by the leaders.” 

Again, in the same Sutra : — 

“ The line of the law forms an unbroken continuity 
and the nature of its properties is always manifest. 
Knowing this, the Buddhas, the highest of men, shall 
reveal this single vehicle.” ‘ 

The above quotation shows that the term ‘ Ekayana ’ 
indicates Buddha’s perception on cosmic existence. 

Again, in the same Sutra : — 

“ anftjR 

“ Sariputra, by means of one sole Vehicle, to wit, the 
Buddha-vehicle, Sariputra, do I teach creatures the law ; 
there is no second Vehicle nor a third.” “ 

Above quotation shows the term ‘ Ekayana ’ points 
to Buddha’s perception on ‘ Human life.’ 

^ Saddharniapttndarika-sutra, Tart I, p. 48. 

S. 13. B., Vol. XXI, p. 48, 

» Saddharmapunglarika-sutra, Part T, p. 53. 

* S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 53. 

® Saddharmapundarlka-sutra, Part I, pp. 40, 42, 44, 

® S. B. K., Vol. XXI, pp. 40, 41 , 43. 
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The same expression we find in the PrajnaparamitS- 
sutras.^ 

This being the case, it became quite evident that the 
term ‘ Ekayana ’ or ‘ Anuttarayana,’ etc,, were used by 
Buddha’s immediate disciples. Not only that, but it may 
not be wrong to observe that such terms were used even 
in the lifetimd of Buddha himself. 

(i) The term Ekayana. 

Our problem here is to discuss how Mahasanghikas 
appropriated the term ‘ Ekayana ’ for their own use. 
From what has been discussed above, we can easily 
imagine and come to the conclusion that as soon as the 
Mahasanghikas were excommunicated by Sthaviras 
with such disparaging epithets as ‘ Adharma-vadin ’ and 
‘ Papa-bhiksu,’ they began to seek for such a term 
whereby they could display the superiority of their own 
doctrine and disparage that of their opponents. But 
they could not find any other suitable term than 
the term ‘ Ekayana.’ They found it in the Original 
teachings of Buddha which were common to all of his 
disciples and followers at that time. They applied it to 
their own doctrine ; that is to say, they used it parti- 
cularly for the indication of Buddha’s Ontological 
perception on both ‘ cosmic existence ’ and ‘ human life.’ 
And they thought it to be the most suitable term to 
distinguish themselves from their ^j)pponent8 so far as 
doctrinal superiority is concerned. On the other hand 
they called the Sthaviras by the name of ‘ Dviyana ’ 

• 

‘ “ i” 

(A 9 ^asa.hasrika*prainaiJdnimitiS- 8 utra, p, 422, of Bibliotheca Iiidica Edition. 

Again in the same Siitra : — 

’Rigsw, gqa srat *n<3iwr. 

sf Jwfit I f? * f?fw' WrogWH; 

H*’ (The same Sutra, p. 139.) 
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with a view to indicate their inferiority. But it appears 
to me that some time afterwards the Mahasanghikas get 
themselves puzzled over the term ‘ Ekayana ’ as being 
common to both parties, indicating on one hand Buddha’s 
Ontological perception from their point of view, while 
expressing the idea of ‘ Eight-fold noble path ’ of the 
Original Buddhism as well as of the S^viras on the 
other hand. Therefore, they came to realise that the 
term was not so suitable as they first thought it to be. 
Hence, the Mahasanghikas once more began to search 
for another appropriate one. This time they invented 
the term ‘ Buddhayana ’ or ‘ Bodhisattvayana.’ 

(.2) The terms Buddhayana and Bodhisativaydna. 

In the Pali Nikaya and the Chinese translation of 
the Pour Agamas, we find the terms ‘ Ekayana,’ etc., but 
no mention has been made therein of the term of 
‘ Buddhayana ’ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana’; while throughout 
the Mahayana Sutras particularly in the earlier ones, 
these terms are several times met with. So ^ can at 
once hold that as soon as the Mahasanghikas found 
that the term ‘ Ekayana ’ did not suit their purpose, 
they, after searching for a more appropriate one coined 
the terms ‘ Buddhayana ’ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana.’ It 
would in this connection not be improper to say that the 
term ‘ Ekayana ’ was discovered at first and such terras 
as ‘ Buddhayana ’ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ were invented 
next, while the ‘ Mahayana ’ was the last terra that they 
could adopt and apply for themselves. The terms 
‘ Buddhayana’ and Bodhisattvayana ’ w^hich they preferred 
to ‘ Ekayana ’ #ere invented and applied by them to 
indicate the superiority of their doctrines, or in other 
words; they applied these terms to indicate Buddha’s 
Ontological perceptions, calling at the same- time the 
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doctrines of the Sthaviras hy Jdie terras ‘ Arhatyana ’ 
‘ Sravakayana ’ indicative of their inferiority. For 
example, the Saddharmapundarika-sutra states thus 

i” ‘ 

“ The best and the most excellent vehicle in the whole 
of the threefold world is the Buddlia-vehicle masrnified 
by the Sugatas.*^. 

Again, in the same Sutra : — 

“'I do lead the teaching of Tathagata-knowledge or 
the right path, Sariputra. By means of one sole vehicle 
to wit, the Buddha-vehicle, Sariputra, do I teach creatures 
the laM^” * 

The same statements are found about six times in the 
same chapter in the same Sutra.^ We also come across 
the same expressions mentioned several times in the 
Prajhaparamitii and Avatamsaka-sutras. Hero we should 
hear in mind that of the terms ‘ Buddhayana ’ and 
‘ Bodhisattvayana,’ the former has been used more 
frequently than the latter. Ihe latter again has been used 
as being s^onymous of the former in the Mahayana 
Sutras. For example, in the Astasahasrika-prajnaparamita 
sutra ; — 

h” " 

“There is only one vehicle viz., Buddhayana, or 
Bodhisattvayana, as has been pointed out by venerable 
Subhuti.” 


’ Saddharrnapundarlka-autra, PaPt I, p. 11. 

= a. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 11. 

^ Saddharmfipunclarika-sutra, Part I, p. 40. 
* a. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 40. 

5 P. k., Part I, pp. 41. 49, 43, 44, etc. 

" P. 319, Bibliotheca Indica Edition, 
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Again, the identical expressions occur several times in 
the^ Chinese translation of Prajnaparamita-sutras and in 
Avatamsaka-sutra, etc.' Let us discuss a little further 
as to the relation of these two terms. The term 
‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ indicates a velilcle by which all 
human beings can attain Bodhisattva-hood, while the 
term ‘ Buddhayana ’ indicates a vehicle by which all 
human beings can attain Buddha-hood. We should also 
know that the Bodhisattva-hood is the previous stage of 
a Buddha or one who is on the way of attaining perfect 
knowledge ; while the Buddha-hood tlie highest stage 
of the former or one who Jias already attained the Perfect 
Knowledge. Therefore, properly speaking Bodhisattva 
and Buddha do not much differ from each other, the only 
difference being as regards the stage of Perfection. So 
the terms ‘ Buddhayana ’ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana,’ though 
they go by different namings, yet express the same idea 
as it were. Regarding this we find a nice example in 
the Chinese translation of the Pancavins'ati-sahasrika- 
Prajnaparamita-sutra. Where ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ has 
been termed ‘ Bodhisattva-Buddhayana.’ We also find 
a nice explanation of Nagarjuna in his Prajnaparamita- 
sastra : — 

“The question is, whether this vehicle (yana) is the 
dharma of Buddha or the dharma of Bodhisattva.” Tho 
answer is: — This is the dharma of Bodhisattva... and this 
vehicle possessed the great power and can at once obtain 
Buddha-hood.” * Here our question is how then the 
Mahasaiighikas could invent these terms and why did 
they rest satisfied with them ? In answer, I should like 
to say that the Mahjisaiighikas thought that such terms 

^ Yiich Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 105, Vol. 3, p, 245, 42a, 51a, Vol. 4, p. 14a, p. 43« 
and T’ien Bnudlt5. Vol. 6, p. 45a, of Chinese Tripi^ka. 

® yfleh Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 105. 

* Wang Bundle, Vol. 3, p. 52a, 
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can only be used to indicate an important aspect of 
Buddha’s Introspectional perception. In other words, 
these terras they thought, were clearly indicative of 
Buduha’s Ontolog^l perception on ‘ human life,’ i.tf., the 
realization of the highest life having no beginning and 
no end which Siddhartha discovered himself as soon as 
he attained to the Buddha-hood. Again, through his 
experience and perception ho understood that all human 
beings originally possess the ‘ nature of Buddha ’ 
(Buddha-svabhava) or ‘the mind of Buddha ’ (Buddha- 
citta). Nay, he understood not orily this much but also 
that all human beings were originally possessed of 
Bodhisattva-hood and Buddha-hood having no beginning 
and no end. Therefore, he tried to make men realise 
the highest life which he himself attained. Why Buddha 
made such exertion is clearly expressed in the following 
statement of Saddharmapundarlka-sutra : 

“ R'fT155Sr 

wtR gifRR cwiRRt i rri- 

<3'cq?zr^ I ?isrprrfrarivi^s§RTRRBcnr- 
f^friTr ci?inTiTt 

“ For, Sariputra, it is for a sole object, a sole aim, verily 
a lofty objdct, a lofty aim that the Buddh.r, the 'IVitha- 
gata, etc., appears in the world. And what is’ that sole 
object, that sole aim, that lofty object, that lofty aim of 
the Buddha, the Tathagata, etc., appearing in the world ? 
To show all creatures the sight of Tathagata-knowledge 


SacldhariHnpunHaitka-sntrn, Park T, p. 40. 
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does the Buddha, the Tathagata, etc., appear in the 
worjd ; to open the eyes of creatures for the sight of 
Tathagata-knowledge does the Buddha, the Tath^ata, 
etc., appear in the Avorld. This, O Sariputra, is the sole 
object, the sole aim, the sole purpose of his appearance 
in the world. Such then, Sariputra, is the sole object, 
the sole aim, the lofty object, the lofty aim of the 
TathSgata. A nd it is achieved by the Tath%ata. For, 
Sariputra, I do show all creatures the sight of Tathagata- 
knowledge ; I do open the eyes of creatures for the sight 
of Tat hagata-know ledge, Sariputra ; I do firmly establish 
the teaching of Tathagata-knowledge, Sariputra ; I do 
lead the teaching of Tathagata-knowledge on the right 
path, Sariputra.” ‘ 

The men of the Mahasanghika school having 
realized this profound Ontological perception of Buddha 
on ‘ human life ’ established at fi.rst the idea of 
‘ Vimala-citta ’ which is one of the important features 
of their doctrine. Furthermore, through the idea of 
' Vimala-chitta ’ along with the primitive Bodhisattva 
conception they established the idea of Buddhalogy 
which afterwards became the Tri-kaya doctrine in the 
Mahayana Buddhism. And thereby they invented the 
terms ‘ Buddhayana ’ and ‘ Bodhisttvayana ’ which to 
them, were quite suitable and independent ones. 

Here a historical investigation as to the invention 
of the terms by the Mahasanghika is necessary. 

A historical study of the terms Buddhayana and 
Bodhisaltvaydna . 

The idea of Bodhisattva was not entirely absent 
in the primitive Buddhism. But, in the primitive 
Buddhism, the Bodhisattva conception dealt mainly Avith 


* S. B. B., Vol. XXI, p. 40. 
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the fortner life of Sakyarauni Buddha and sometimes with 
that of a particular Buddha of the past or the future. 

The Oariya-pitaka * which is acknowledged as the 
fifteenth book of the Khuddhaka-nikaya, contains thirty- 
four short Jataka stories in verse, in which a brief 
account of Buddha’s meritorious “ action during his 
Bodhisattva cariya has been given, while the Cano- 
nical books of the Jatakas consisting only of verses 
generally give an elaborate account of his meritorious 
deeds during his Bodhisattva cariya.'* This much is 
certain that Cariya-pitaka is a simplified or reduced form 
of the canonical Jataka stories. Hence it can possibly 
be said that the idea of Bodhisattva in primitive sense 
must have existed at a time when those Jatakas came 
into being. Of course, the Cariya-pifaka might have 
existed at a comparatively later time as has already been 
pointed out by Dr. Rhys Davids. But in my opinion it 
must be a I’ost-Assokan production. That the said 
canonical Jataka book in verses w^hich according to 
Dr. Rhys Davids was at least older than the Council 
of VaisalJ, is admissible. 

Prom the discovery of Dr. Rhys Davids, we came 
to learn that Suttanta Jatakas * as he calls them, are 


’ There is one Sutra iu the trauBlation of the ChineBO Tripitaka entitlecl 
Sntp5rainitit-sannipata-sutra trauslated by Khfti’i-Saii-hwrn* of the Wii dynasty, 
222 A.D. in 8 faF.L'icnli fsee Nanjio’s catalogue, p. 47, No. 143). This Sutra is 
exactly of the same typo as the Cariya-pitaka. Prof. G. Ono, who possessed vast 
knowledge of Ptiddhiet arts, said in his ‘Buddhist Art* (in Japanese) that many of 
the Jataka stories illustrated by bas-reliefs on the BhSrhut Stupa are identical with 
the Jfltaka storieH stated in this Sutra. And he has already identified some of them. 

- Dr. Rhys Davids’s Buddhist India, p. 176, and Buddhist Birth Stories, p. liii\ 

^ The Jataka book containing 550 stories is a quite later pwduction. And it has 
been said that it was written probably in the fifth century A.D. in Ceylon by 
an unknown author. And this is a commentary on the said canonical Jataka books. 
Therefore, its full title should be ‘ tlie commentary on the Jatakas’ (see Buddhist 
India of Dr, Rhys Davids, p. 207). 

* Those Jatakas based on the Snttnta of Digha, Majjhima and Samroyutta 
as well as Vinaya are called Suttanta Jataka (see Buddhist India, p. 195). 
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older specimens of the canonical Jatakas. He has also 
pointed out one of the most impoi’tant matters as to the 
historical study of Jataka cult in his Buddhist India. 
Regarding this he has said that stories are told in the 
older documents, and the hero is expressly identified 
with the Buddha in a previous birth, for instance ; 
Ghatikara (M. 2.53) ; Maha-govinda (D. 2.220) ; Pacetana’s 
wheelwright (A I, III); and Maha-vijaya’s (D.l. lJ-3), 
were called Jatakas, even before the Jiitaka books grew 
up, though they were not included in the Jataka 
collection.’ 

Again, 

“ There is a very ancient division found already in the 
Nikayas," of Buddhist literature into nine classes. One 
of these is ‘ Jatakain ’ that is to say, Jatakas. And this 
must refer to such episodes in previously existing books. 
It cannot refer to .Tataka book now included in the canon, 
for that was not yet in existence.” 

The two types of Jatakiis pointed out by Dr. Rhys 
Davids which represent the earlier stages in the develop- 
ment of Jataka stories, do not contain the Bodhisattva 
idea embodied in the canonical .Til taka books which are, 
therefore, of later growth. 

Dipavamsa,' in connection with the separation of the 
Mahasanghikas from tlie Sthaviras at Vaisali, incidentally 
refers to ‘ Jataka ’ as one of the existing Buddhist 
scriptures. The Jataka here, according to me, refers to 
nothing but the canonical Jataka coilection containing 
only the verses. Dipavamsa whicli cannot be placed 
prior to the fourth century A.D., seems to bear but a 
poor evidence of the events of seven centuries l)efore. 


^ Buddhist India, p. 196. 

s Majjhima. 133; Angnttara. 2.7, 103, 108, pp. 43, 178; Vinaya, 3.8 (see 
also Buddhist Birth Stories, p. Ixii). 

» y. 35. 
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But, after all it is the best Me have, as it is acknowledged 
to have been based on earlier sources ; and according to 
Ceylonese tradition, it is at least a reliable evidence that 
a book called the Jataka existed at the time of Vaisall 
Council,' 386 B.C. There is yet further evidence 
confirming the Dipavarasa tradition ; the Buddhist 
scriptures are sometimes spoken of as consisting of nine 
different divisions pr sorts of texts (angani) of which the 
seventh is the Jataka (or the Jataka collection). This 
division of the sacred book is mentioned not only in the 
Dipavaihsa, but in Suniahgala-vilasini and Anguttara- 
nikaya (one of the later uork included in the Pali 
pitaka),“ as M'^ell as in the Saddharmapnndarlka-sutra.” 

Regarding this point, ^ve have the most important 
and highly interesting evidence in the Avchieological 
researches. In the carvings on the railings round the 
relic shrine of Sanchi, Amaravati and particularly of 
Bharhut, many of the Buddhist Jatakas have been 
illustrated. And almost all of the illustrated Jatakas 
are indicative of Bodhisattva cariya. Thus from the 
above statements, it becomes clear that the canonical 
Jataka stories, as we call them, existed already in the 
third century B.C. And the Jataka cult was prevalent 
among the common people at the time. 

Again, as these Jatakas represent the Bodhisattva 
idea of the former life of the Sakyamuni Buddha, the 
presumption, therefore, is that the primitive Bodhisattva 
idea already existed at the time of Vaisall Council, held 
one hundred years after Buddha’s Mahaparinirvana. 
On this point, i.e., the then existing Bodhisattva idea, 
I venture to go a little farther from internal point 
of view. 


‘ Buddhist Birtli Stories, p. Iviii. 

^ Buddhist Birth Stories, by Dr. Rhys Davids, p. Ixii, 
^ Saddharuiapundtirlka-sutra, Tart 1, 45. 
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As I have discussed many times in previous chapters, 
one of the most important causes of separation of the 
Mahasanghikas from the Sthaviras at the Council of 
Vaisall was the doctrinal differentiation and the 
conception regarding the Buddha’s great personality (or 
Buddhalogy) became one important aspect of their 
doctrines at that time. Such doctrines must, therefore, 
have come into being, after Buddha’s Parinirvana. The 
primitive Bodhisattva-idea was the starting point of their 
Buddlialogy. The said separation of the parties in the 
Vai&lli Council was a real fact. As it is a fundamental 
truth that the cause must precede the fact, it must be 
admitted that their separation, Avas due to some causes 
W'hich in one way or the other, point to difference of 
of opinions between the two parties regarding the 
Buddhalogy. And such conception of the Buddhalogy 
originated with the deep emotional feeling of the most 
faithful and devoted followers of Buddha, out of their 
reverence towards the personality of their great master 
alter his Mahaparinirvilna. .The primitive idea of 
Bodhisattva is, as I have said, the first lead of their 
emotional feeling for the master. No one doubts that 
almost all of Buddha’s disciples and followers had deep 
regard for or faith upon him. Therefore, the primitive 
Bodhisattva idea was common to all of them. But 
different opinions gradually grew up among them to give 
rise to different Buddhalogies, in consequence whereof 
they were divided into different parties. Therefore, the 
primitive idea of Bodhisattva came into being long before 
the Vaisali Council. 

In my .opinion, during the period covering the 
Second and the Third Council {i.e., 386-232 B.C.), the 
original Mahasanghika school, through the primitive 
Bodhisattva idea, as well as their realisation of Buddha’s 
Introspectional perception on human life, began to 
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hold such an advanced Biiddhalo^v as we gel in the 
statement of Vasumitra’s treatise. They, thereby, held, 
“ Every human being is Bodhisattva ” and “ Every 
human l)eing possessed Buddhahood.” In this way, they 
gradually transformed themselves ijito Mabayanists 
and their doctrine into Alahayana Buddhism. Side by 
side with such movement, as aforesaid, they coined 
the terms ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ and ‘ Bnddhayana.’ The 
following discussion will make the point more clear. 

If we look at the Cariya-pitaka, as well as the Jataka 
proper we Avill find the ‘ Ten perfections ’ (dasaparamita 
or (dasaparamita-bhuini) which (iotama Buddha had to 
acquire during his previous l)irths as Bodhisattva. 

'Fhey are : — 

(1) Generosity (dana) : ( 2 ) Good conduct (slla) ; (It) 
Renunciation (nekkhamma) ; (+) Wisdom (panna) ; (5) 
Firmness (viriya) ; (6) Patience (khanti) ; (7) Truth 
(sacca) ; (8) Resolution (adhitfJiana) ; (9) Kindness 

(metta); (•(>) Equanimity (upekkliii).' 

Without these Ten perfections, ]iast, present and 
future Buddha, eoidd not, cannot and will not, obtain 
Buddhahood. Again, if we look at the Alahayilna Sutras “ 
we will meet Avith the ‘Ten virtues of perfection ’ (da.sa- 
paramita) which are : — 

(1) The Virtue of charity (dana) ; (2) the Virtue of 
good conduct (sila) ; (d) the Virtue of ])atience (ksanti) ; 
(4) the Virtue of firmnes.s (virya) ; (">) the Virtue of 
meditation (dhyana) ; ((») the Virtue of wisdom (prajna) : 
(7) the Virtue of skilfulness (upaya) ; (8) the Virtue of 


BudtlhiHt Bit til Stories. hn'. See nlsn Pali Dictionnr} l»y Chil«lerH, :Ri4*335. 
See also Nidfinn-Katltn, W . 12.’) 12(>. And this also fin<] in the Viinoksninarcfa -Hustra 
composed bv Upatii^ya or San’pntni, translated by Saugrliaptlla, A.D. 5(15 of tlie Liau 
Dynasty A.D. 502-557 in 12 fasen'iili : 12 ehnpter. (Cli’an^]: bundle, Vol, 3, p. 5Sa 
Chinese Tripi^aka). 

Bnvikrflnlavikrnini-pnrijuieelni in PrnjfjHpSrnrnita'Sutrn.s, etc, 

11 
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determined will (pranidhana) ; (9) the Virtue of strength 
(balaj ; (10) the Virtue of knowledge (jiiana). 

The formation of the above Ten-paramitas of Maha- 
yana Sutra is almost identical with the Ten-paramitas of 
the Cariya-pitaka of the Original form of Buddhism, 
And the difference between those two is that the former 
deals with religious practices, leading to perfection for 
the self only, while the latter is for the self, as w'ell as 
for others. This is the essential point of difference 
between the Original form of Buddhism (or ITinayana) 
and the Developed form of Buddhism (or MaluTyana). 

One chapter in Chinese translation of the Avataiiisaka- 
sutras, entitled ‘ Dasabhumi-sutra,’ ' deals with the 
explanation of ‘ Das'a-bhumi ’ or Ten-stages of Bodhi- 
sattva’s religious practices which arc; as follow ; — 

(1) The delighted stage (praraudita-bhumi) ; (2) The 
purified stage (vimala-bhumi) ; (r>) The illuminated stage 
(prabhakarl) ; (4) The inflamed stage (arcismati) ; (5) 
the invincible stage (sudurjaya) ; (0) The stage in the 
direction of (abhimukhi) ; (7) The far advanced stage 
(durangama) ; (8) The immovable stage (acala) ; (9) The 
stage of good intelligence (sadhuraatl) ; (10) The stage of 
clouds of dharraa (dharmamegha).- 

These Ten Bodhisattva stages do not represent the 
stages of religious practices of the former lines of Sakya- 
muni Buddha, but of all human beings, who exercise 


^ It sccMiia that this (.’Vi:ii>t,or of t.iif .\ v.»1 niiisuka-sul la ha^s l)f‘on roofiirded as very 
important amou«r the ancient MaliSyanists In India, aa well a.s in China. In tndia, 
this has been nsod indc'pendontly of the A vafaiijsaka-siltras and foV this reason, I 
think, in Nepal ^ this lias been ronnted as one of “ Nine dharmas, ’ see S, fi. E., 
Vol. XXI, I, It has lieen said that there were fonr or five cornnientaries on this ; 
however, at present we have only two of them, one is tlie ‘ Dasabhumi-vibhilgS-Hastra ' 
by NftgSrjuria, while the other is the ‘ Dasabhumi-sutra-ailstra ' hy Vasubandhn. It 
is also very interesting to note here, that there was one Buddhist sect in China 
entitled ‘ Bhumi-sSstra sect’ before the Sui and the Tli4n Oynasty, This sect was 
established upon the doctrine of this sOtra and those sastras. 

* See Appendix. 
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Mahayanic religious practices. Because, from the 
Mahayanic point of view, every human being is Bodhi- 
sattva. The description of the Ten-vstagos of Bodhi^ttva 
in the Dasabliurai chapter of the Avataihsaka-sutras 
is much complicated and highly advanced in every 
respect. And such form came into existence at a much 
later time. However, if we study a bit carefully the 
original form of these Ten' stages, we will easily arrive 
at the conclusion that ihe.se stages Avere originally 
formed on the basis of the ‘ Ten perfect virtues ’ 
(da^-paramita). Or, to be more precise, it may 
be said that the Das'a-bhumis are nothing but the 
systematized form of the Dasa-paramita. This might be the 
reason, why in the very statement of Dasa-bliumi chapter 
of Avataiiisaka-sulra, Buddha preached these Ten-stages 
of Bodhisattva along with the Dasa-paramitas : — 

1. In the Joyful stage (pramudita), Bodhisattva should 
practise mainly the virtue of chai’ity (dana-paramJta). 

2. In the Immaculate stage (vimala), Bodhisattvas 
have to practise mainly the virtue of morality (^ila-para- 
mita). 

3. In the Shining stage (prabhakarl), Bodhisattvas 
have to practise chiclly the virtue of patience 
(ksanti-paramita) . 

1. In the Badiaut stage (archi.smati), Bodhisattvas have 
to practise chiefly the virtue of energy (virya-paramita). 

5. In the Invincible stage (sudurjaya), Bodhisattvas 
have to practise chiefly the virtue of trances (dhyana- 
paramita). 

(j. In’the Turned-towards stage (abhimukhi), Bodhi- 
sattvas have to practise mainly the virtue ‘of wisdom 
(Prajna-paramifa). 

7. In the Ear-going stage (duraugaraa), Bodhisattvas 
have to practise mainly the virtue of the means 
(upayakausala-paramita). 
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S. In the Iininovable stu'^e (acala), Bodhisattvas 
have to practise chiefly the virtue of resolves (pranidhana- 
parainitil). 

9. In tljc (rood Knowledge stage (sadhuinati), 
Bodhisattvas chiefly practise the virtue of strength 
(hala-paramita) 

10. In the stage of cloud of the dharma (dharina- 
megha), Bodhisattvas have to practise chiefly the virtue 
of knowledge (Jmlna-paramita). 

Regarding this point, we And a very interesting and 
important statement in the Mildhyamikavatara of 
Chaudrakirti. There Chandrakirti ' established an 
intimate ccmuection between th(^ ‘ bhumis ’ and the 
‘ paramitas ’ in following way - : - 

(1) The joyful stage (pramuditii) is the domain of 
the Virtue of charity (dclna). 

(2) The Immaculate stage ( vimala) is the domain of 
the Virtue of morality (.si la). 

(fl) The shining stage (prabhakarl) is the domain of 
the Virtue of four trances (dhyana). 

(i) The Radiant stage (archismati) is the domain of 
the Virtue of energy (Virya,). 

(5) The Invincible stage (sudurjaja) is the domain of 
the Virtue of patience (ksanti). 

(6) The stage of Turned-towards (abhimukhi) is the 
domain of the Virtue of wisdom (prajna). 

(7) The Far-going stage t^durangarna) is the domain 
of the Virtue of means (upayakausala). 

(S) The Immovable stage (acala) is the domain of the 
Virtue of resolves (pranidhana). 

(9) The stage of good knowledge (sadhumati) is the 
domain of the Virtue of strength (bala). 

^ lie is otic of tlio Ifiii'lieis uf MrHiliyaiuika sebool in Otli centrtry A.D. 

’ Full ulutt iuoui has been recajutulutod by Pjof. L. do la Valleo Paussin in 
K, ^ P- TIS. I have extracted this statciuent fioni there. 
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(10) The stage of ‘ cloud of law ’ (dharmamegha) is 
the domain of the Virtue of knowledge (jnana). 

If we compare this statement with that of the 
Basabhumi chapter 'of Avatamsaka-sutra we shall under- 
stand at once that the intimate connection shown by 
ChandrakirtI is fjuite proper and is, no doubt, the result 
of this careful study of the Das'abhumi chapter of the 
Avatamsaka-sutra. Again, regarding this point, we 
should nol overlook an important account of the 
Mahavastu which has been regarded as a Vinaya book of 
the Lokottaravadiii of Mahasaughika schools. There we 
come across the description of the Ten stages (dasahhumi), 
quite independent from those of the Basabhumi chapter 
of the Avataiinsaka-sutra. 'Diose Ten stages are : — 
(1) The stage difficult to attain (duraroha) ; (2) The stage 
of fastening (baddhamana) ; (H) The stage adorned with 
flowers (pushpamaiidita) ; (.1) The attractive stage (rucira); 
(5) The stage of e.vpansion of heart (cittavistara); (6) The 
.stage where one possessed lovely body (rupavati); (7) The 
stage difficult to conquer (durjaya) ; (S) The stage of the 
ascertainment of birth (janmanides'a) ; (9) Gl'he stage of 
installation as crown-prince (yauvaraja) ; (10) The stage 
of coronation (abhisheka).' 

Both the names and characteristics of each stage are 
quite independent of those of Basabhumi chapter of 
Avatarhsaka-sutra. However, this seems to be the most 
primitive form of the 'J'en-stages of Bodhisattva as we 


^ Full tle«cri]>tioii has "been f'ivun by {jeiiart in his introdnction of Lo Mahfivastu, 
p. xxvii, and Mahavastu ilsolf, Vol. J, p. 75 If. See also Nepalese Buddhist literature 
by Dr. 11. Mitra, p. 110. * 

' The Dasnbhumt or tin* ^ren-stojifcs in tl»e caroer of the Bodhisattva in the 
Mahavastu arc only for the ])articular persons who are already predicted by a 
Buddha as would-be Buddhas. And there, these Tt n-stuges have been explained by 
a reference .to the history of Sfikyainuni Buddha, VVMdJc those I’en-stages in the 
Dusabhuini chapter of Avatarnsaka-siltra are not only for the particular ]>erso»8 but 
.for every human heitig carrying Mahflyaiiic. religious practices. 
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ftnd in the Buddhist literatures. The Ten-stages (dasa- 
bhumi) of Avatahisaka-suti'as, as I have said before, 
are thb systematized forms of the Ten-perfcct virtues 
(dasaparamita) viewed with refertyice to their internal 
characteristics. However, formation of these Ten-stages, 
we may believe, depends .on the Dasabhumi of the 
Mahavastu. Concerning this point I am very glad to 
find that the same opinion is expressed by Prof. L. de la 
Vall6e Poussin in his learned article on the ‘ Mahayana.’ ' 

The foregoing discussions enable us to say that there 
w'as an inseparable connection between the Dasaparamita 
of the Original form of Buddhisnr and that of the 
Developed Buddhism, and between the Ten-stages (dasa- 
bhumi) of Avataihsaka-sutra and the Ten-perfect virtues 
(dasaparamita) as well as the Ten-stages (dasabhiimi) of 
the Mahavastu. Therefore, from historical point of view 
the Mahayanic Dasabhumi of the Bodhisattva came into 
being through the Mahayanic Dasaparamita as well as 
the Dasabhumi of Mahavastu, and w'as moreover, 
connected with the ‘ A^imala-citta ’ doctrine of the 
Mahasanghika school. That is to say, adepts of the 
Mahasaiighika school penetrated into Buddha’s Introspec- 
tionaland Ontological perceptions, but not being satisfied 
with the Dasabhumi of Mahavastu, as jiot being common 
to all people, at last formed the Dasabhumi of the 
Avatathsaka, accessible to all, having the said threefold 
foundations, for its bases. 

According to the ‘ I-pu-tsuii-lun-lun ’ of Vasumitra, 
the doctrine that “all beings are Bodhisattva” w’as not 
held by the Mahasanghikas in the original stage* of their 
separation from the Sthaviras, just one hundred years 
after the Parinirvaiia of Buddha ; but there can be no 
doubt, that the doctrine came into being within twm 
hundred years after the demise of the master, that is to 
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say, about tbe time when the Ekovyavabarika, Lokattara- 
vadin and Kokkutika — the offshoots of the Mabasanghika 
school — separated each other from the original school. 
As to the cause of this separation, accoi*ding to the 
statement of Paramartba, it has been said that original 
Mahasaughika school incorporated at that time, Prajna- 
paramita and Avatariisaka-sutras, etc., into their 
scriptures. Some thought it right while others were 
against it, and in consequence separation took place. 
But according to me, the real fact signified by this 
tradition was that those Prajfiaparamita and Avataihsaka- 
siltras were not independently composed by any man or 
any school other than the Mahasangbikas. That is to 
say the Mahasangbikas after penetrating into Buddha’s 
Introspectional and Ontological perception manifested the 
doctrine, for the first time in Sutra form under the man 
of Prajfiaparamita, Avatariisaka-sutras, etc. But as the 
doctrine itself originally existed in Buddha’s perception, 
so they wantisd and at the .same time they thought it 
quite proper to state those Sutras as Buddha’s direct 
preaching. T tliink such was the common tendency 
among the Buddha’s disciples and followers. 

Now, let us see how the original Maha.sarighika school 
began to hold the idea that “ All human beings are 
Bodhisattvas.” As we know, the original Mahasangbikas 
held the ‘ Super-human ’ Bnddhalogy. And this doctrine 
has been manifested in complete form in the Avatarhsaka- 
sutras. Again, also we know that they held the doctrine of 
‘ Anadi-ajianta-vimala-citta ’ which has been manifested 
fully in the Prajnaparamita-sutras. Those great thinkers 
of the Mahasaughika school did not stop their investi- 
gation there but gradually pushed themselves forward 
into more advanced stages and at last they combined 
together the idea of ‘ Anadi-ananta-vimala- citta,’ with 
the Buddhalogy of ‘ Super-human ’ and gave out that 
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this ‘ Vimala-citta,’ possessed by all human l>eings is the 
germ of Buddhahood for future. This ‘ germ,’ in other 
words, is the ‘nature of Bodhisattva.’ Hence they 
began to hold the idea “ All human beings are 
Bodliisattvas.” Again, carrying on their investigation 
further they formed the idea that all human beings 
originally possessed the nature of Buddha — nay, they 
were originally Buddha. Such ideas of them are clearly 
manifested in the IMahayana Sutras, specially in the 
Avatamsaka and the Saddhannapundarika-sutras. So it 
is said in the Avatamsaka-sutra ; — 

“ At that time Tathagata, penetrating all beings in 
Universe (dharraa-datu) with the pure eyes of knowledge 
without any hindrance, said thus : — O wondered ! 
wondered! Those all beings possessed Tathagata- 
knowledge, however, being ignorant, they did not know 
and did not understand wtmt they really were? 
Therefere, I should teach them the noble right- fold paths 
in order to destroy their hindrance of ignorance 
perpetually, and having exercised the noble right-fold 
paths they would obtain the Tathagata-knowledge.” ’ 

Again, in the Saddhanna])un.darika-sutra, it has been 
said : — 

“This, () Sariputra, is tin* sole object, the sole 
aim, the sole purpose of Jiis appearance in the world, 
such then, Sariputra, is the sole object, the sole aim, 
the lofty object, the lofty aim of the Tathagata. And it 
is achieved by the Tathagata for, Sariputra, T do show 
all creatures the sight of Tathagata-knowledge ; I do 
open the eyes of creatures for the sight of Tathagata- 
knowledge, Sariputra ; I do firmly establish the teaching 
of Tathagata-knowledge on the right path." 


‘ liiiiullo, Vol, Jll, p. 4:i, Chinese Tripitftkft. 

“ S. B. E., Vnl. XX r, p. 40. 
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According to me such lofty ideas were investigated 
and manifested by .the Mahasabghikas during the period 
from their separation to first century A.U. approximately. 
The Mahasanghikas thus coined the term ‘ Bodhisattva- 
yana ’ or ‘ Buddhayana.’ They thought it to be a 
more suitable term to distinguish themselves from the 
Sthaviras in point of doctrine and at the same time 
to assert their own superiority. And they called their 
opponent by the term ‘ Araliatyiina ’ or ‘ Sriivakayana,’ 
which indicates that by this veliicle, men could attain 
only to ‘ Arhatship ’ but not ‘Bodnisattvahood,’ not to 
speak of Buddhahood.* 

(3) The term Mahayma, 

In the oldest Mahiiyana Sutras, such as the Saddharma- 
-pundarlka-sutra, some portion of the Prajnapfiramita- 
sutra and some portion of Avataihsaka-sutras, we come 
across the terms ‘ Ekayana,’ ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ and 
‘ Buddhayilna,’ more frequently thaji the term ‘ Mahayana ’ 
which i» used not in the sense of comparison. While in the 
later Mahayana Sutras, the term Mahayana occurs more 
frequently than those terms and there this term has been 
used in the sense of comparison. From such application, 
it appears to me that the term ‘ Mahayana ’ came into 
being in its current sense at a much later time. For, as I 
have already discussed, when the Mahasanghikas found 
that the term ‘ Ekayana ’ was common to both the 
Sthaviras and the Mahasanghikas and that it indicated 
Buddha’s -Introspectional and Ontological perception 
(which the Mahasanghikas wanted to manifast) and at 
the same time Buddha’s Phenomenological doctrine 
(which the Sthaviras loyally adhered to), they began to 
search for another suitable term to serve their purpose 
and as a result ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ and ‘Buddhayana ’ w'ere 
coined. Again after some time they came to know that 

12 
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it indicated Buddha’s Introspecjkional and Ontological 
perception on his ‘ own personality ’ as well as ‘ human life.’ 
But this is only one aspect of his perception and not the 
entirety of it. If Buddha’s full Introspectional and 
Ontological perceptions are to be expressed by a single 
term, it should be necessary to find out such a term as 
can indicate both the aspects of Buddha’s perception on 
the ‘ cosmic existence ’ as well as on ‘ human life.’ Thus 
again the Mahasaiighikas began to seek for a suitable 
term and at last they coined the term ‘ Mabayana ’ to be 
applied to themselves and the term ‘ Hinayana ’ for their 
opponents with a view to indicate the superiority of 
their own doctrine. As a matter of fact, it seems that 
these terms fulfilled their intentions for both purposes, 
that is to say, the term, on the one hand, fairly distin- 
guished them so far as doctrine and religious practices 
were concerned, while, on the other hand, the terilf 
‘ Mahayana ’ exactly indicated the sense of both the -term 
‘ Ekayana ’ and ‘ Buddhayana.’ Eor example, in the 
Prajnaparamita-sutra, it has been said : — 

“ Eor the men of Mahayana, the supreme way has 
been shown.” ' 

Again, in the same Sutra : — 

“ Six-paramitas are the Mahayana of the Bodhi- 
sattva.’’ '•* 

Again, in the Saddharmapundarlka-sutra : — 

“ In like manner, Kiisyapa, is there but one vehicle, 
viz., Mahayana ; •' there is no second vehicle, no 
third.” ^ 


^ Yfich Handle, Vol. 8, p. 67t of Chinese Tripitaka. 

• Yfich Bundle, Vol. I, p. 20b. 

’ There are six manuscripts in Sanskrit, three among ithein mentinned the 
word ‘ MahSyana,’ whil j others mentioned the word ‘ Buddhayana ’ in the 
piftce of MahSyffna. 

* See S. B, K., XXI, p. 129. 
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Again, in the Avatamaaka-sutra : — 

•'* Desire, O monks, all people in the Mahayana can 
accomplish ‘ Sarvajnana-marga ’ without any hin- 
drance and also desire, O monks, all people can arrive 
at the region of bliss by that Sarvajnana-yana.” ^ 
Again, in the Samadhiraja-sutra : — 

“ With the object of attaining a Buddha’s know- 
ledge, I adore the Mahayana (great vehicle), which 
is neither destroyed nor made, which is devoid of 
stains and which cannot be described by words, I 
repeatedly bow down to the MahSyiina, which is 
devoid of any contingency, non-conditioned, un- 
created, and reverenced by the Buddhists.” * 

Again, in the Amitayurdhyana-sutra it has been said: — 

“ O my son in the law, thou hast practised the 
Mahayana doctrine ; thou hast understood and 
believed the highest truth ; therefore I now come 
to meet and welcome thee*” ® 

The above quotations show clearly that the term 
‘ Mahayana ’ has been applied in the sense of ‘ Ekayana,’ 
that is to say, it indicates Buddha’s Ontological doctrine. 
On the other hand, it expresses other sense also, for 
example, in the Prajnaparamita-sutra : — 

“ The Bodhisattvas put on the armour of Mahayana, 
ornamented themselves with Mahayana and lived in the 
Mahayana.” * 

Again, in the same Sutra : — 

“ The Bodhisattvayana is the Mahayana.” ’ Such 
statements are met with several times in the same 
Sutras 'as well as Avatamsaka-sutras.® 

^ Tien Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 23a, of Chinese Tripitaka. 

* Sarafidhiraja-sutra, p. I. (B. T. S. Edition). 

» S.-B. E., Vol. XLIX. Pt. 3, p, mj. 

* Yuch Bundle, Vol. 7 , p. 4<a,. 

Yt/ch Bundle, Vol. 1, p. ISnr. 

Prajriftpfiramitl-snfcra ; Yiicb Bundle, Vol. 3, pp. 24>b, 25r;, 2Gh, And Avatan * 
saka-sutra, Vol. I, p. ISn. Tien Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 21?>, Vol. 9, 6b. 
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Again, in tlie Pra jnapilraniita-sutra : — 

“ Those who are learning Mahayana, though 
* possessing human eye, yet are said to be endowed 
with the eye of Buddha. Since the ‘Mahayana’ 
has been called ‘Buddhayana,’ ' 

The above quotation clearly shows that the term 
‘Mahayana’ has been sometimes used to signify the term 
‘ Buddhayana, ’ that is to say, it sometimes expresses 
Buddha’s Ontological perception on his ‘own personality’ 
as wel as on ‘ human life.’ 

Our next important discussion is to see how the 
Mahasaiighikas found out the term ‘Mahayana.’ 

As we already discussed that when the Buddha 
obtained the absolute wisdom he realized himself as 
Buddha h iving no beginning and no end. At the same 
time, he, through his perception, could realise that all 
human beings possessed equal personality. The Maba- 
saughikas easily realized this di.'epest and highest 
perception and manifested it in tlieir doctrines, and at 
the same time established : “ All human beings possess 
Bodhisattvahood or Buddhahood.” Here, the very word 
‘All’ is the most important one regarding the origination 
of the term ‘ Mahayana. ’ The term ‘ Mahaya-na ’ means 
the ‘Great Vehicle.’ Ihen what does the woi’d ‘Great’ 
signify here? It is tiie ‘ Vehicle ’ which can carryall 
human beings, and has, therefore, been called ‘ Great.’ 
The Avord ‘ All,’ again, has sometimcis been expressed 
in the Mahayana Sutras, by the terra ‘ Asaihkhya ’ or 
numberless. 

According to the Original form of Buddhism or 
HlnayaUa, the cultured men only attained the Arhatship 
and Pratyeka-Buddhahood, but not all human beings, 
while, on the contraiw, according to Developed or 
Mahayfina Buddhism, all human beings or numberless 


’ Hmnllc, Vol. T). ji. of (JhincBo Tripitaka. 
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beings can equally attain Buddhahood. In other words, 
through the ‘doctrine’ or ‘ yana,’ ‘all’ or ‘ numberless,’ 
human beings will understand that they possess the 
germ of ‘ Buddha-hood.’ And at the same time by 
the same, ‘ all ’ or numberless human beings can realize 
their Buddhahood. Hence Buddha’s Tntrospectional and 
Ontological doctrine or Developed Buddhism has been 
termed as ‘ Mabayana ’ or ‘ great vehicle.’ This idea is 
clearly expressed in the Astasiibasrikaprajuaparamita- 
sutra; — 

fwf?f I wmn- 

ii qsiTq’Ji 

I fsTRirt 

I ^^qfsBSsr sfixq- 

Tj[Tm 3«fq T(VB( I 

«” ' 
vj 

“ After this had been said the long-lived Subhuti 
spoke thus to the Lord : 0 Lord ! Mahayana is called the 
Maha-yana (great vehicle). It is called Mahayana 

because it will lead gods men and demons, being as 
spacious as the sky. Just as the sky may be a receptacle 
for immeasurable and innumerable objects, so also, 

O Lord, this vehicle (yana) is a receptacle for immense 
and innumerable sentient beings (sattvas). In this 
speech, O I^ord, the Mahayana is to be understood to be 
a receptacle for the Bodhisattvas alone. . It is not seen 
whence it comes, whether it goes, and where it stops. 
Thus O Lord, neither the l)eginning, nor end, nor middle 


^ Bibliotliwa liidira Edition, p. 24. 
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of 'the Mahayana is perceptible. This vehicle (yana), 
O Lord, is of equal dimensions throughout. It is for these 
reasons that the Mahayana is called Mahayana. “ Great 
vehicle.” 

Exactly the same statement is found in the Dasa- 
sahasrika-prajnaparamita-sutra in Chinese translation.* 
Thus, at last Mahasaiighikas coined the term 
‘Mahayana’ for themselves in order to show their 
doctrinal superiority, and at the same time they found 
out, in the same process, the term ‘ Hinayana ’ for their 
opponents to indicate their inferiority. Hence the terms 
‘ Mahayana’ and ‘ Jlinayana’ came into use. 

Our next question is as to when these terms came 
into being ? As we discussed above, the term ‘ Ekayana ’ 
came to he used, at first, after the separation of the 
‘ Mahasaiighikas ’ from the Sthaviras. The next term 
‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ or ‘ Buddhayana ’ was found out 
about the time when the first separation took place in the 
Mahasaiighika school within two hundred years after 
Buddha’s Barinirvaiia. 

According to me, the term ‘ Mahayana ’ was 
coined just after ‘ Buddhayilna ’ or ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ 
came to be used. Rut we should hear in mind that the 
indication of the term ‘ Mahayana ’ at that time was 
different from that of its later use. That is to say, at 
first it was used in the place of the term ‘ Ekayana ’ as 
well as the term ‘ Buddhayana ’ and thus we find, for 
example, in the Saddharma-pundarlka-sutra stated : — 

“ In like manner, Kasyapa, is there hut one vehicle, 
viz., Mahayana: there is no second vehicle, and no third.” ' 
Here the term ‘ Mahayana ’ is used ifi the place of 
Ekayana.” 


’ Viich Buudlt', Vol. ]>. U, of Cl«ine.se Tripi^ka. 
• S. B. E., Vol. xxr, p. 129. 
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In the same Sutra : — 

“ These ones may be said to be those who, cwoveting 
the vehicle, fly from the triple world. Therefore, they 
are called Bodhisattvas, Mahasattvas.” ' Here the term 
‘ Mahayana ’ is used in the place ‘ Bodbi.<5attvayana.’ 

Again, in the same Sutra ; — 

“The Tathagata, the Arliat, considering that 

he possesses great wealth of knowledge, power, and 
absence of hesitation, and that all beings are his children, 
leads them by no other vehicle than the Buddha-vehicle 
to full development.” ’ 

Here, the term ‘ Buddhayana ’ means ‘ Mahayana.’ 
The above quotations show clearly that the term ‘ Maha- 
yana ’ did not signify any comparison. However, in the 
later Mahayana Sutras, the term ‘ Mahayana ’ has been 
used in comparison with the term ‘ Hinayana.’ For 
example, in the Suvikrantavikrami-paripriccha of the 
Prajuaparamitfi-sutra which is regarded to be a much 
later work, it is said : — 

“ It indicates the supreme waj for the men of ‘ Maha- 
yana’ and does not preach the way of the Sravakas as 
well as Pratyeka Buddhas. 

It indicates the way of the ^ravakas so far as the men 
who are practising the Hinayana are concerned and shows 
the Great way to men who de.sire to conduct the 
Mahayana.” 

Again, in the Avataiiisaka-sutra ; — 

“Perpetually- give up the Hinayana and desire 
earnestlj^ the Mahayiina.” * 


' S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 8(1, 

» Ibid, p. SI. 

=* Yiich Bundle, Vol. 8, p. (>76. And the eame expression can be found in the same 
Bundle and the same Vol., p. of Chinese Tripitaku. 

* Tien Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 51/. 
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Again, in the Mahayana Mahaparinirvaha-sutra : — 

“ Itesire all people to light the light of Mahayana 
and put down the light of Hinayana.” * 

Such comparison of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and 
‘ Hinayana ’ was vigorously pushed forward at the time of 
Nagarjuna and later on. I shall make this point clear 
in the next chapter. 


‘ In Bundle, Vo). 5, p 77n, of Chinpso Tripitaka. 
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CHAPTEll I 

The different applications of the terms ‘ 3lahayanad and 
‘ Ilinayuna ’ in the two periods of the making of 
Mahayaiia Buddhism (or Mahayana sTitra period) 
and of 31ahdya)ia teachers (or 31aliaydna school 
period). 

In the first part, we have made a historical study of 
the terms ‘ MahaytXna ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ from various 
points of view and thereby we have sought to indicate 
the line of the Original Mahayana Buddhism as well as 
its gradual manifestation. 

In this part, wc ai’c going to discuss varied applica- 
tions of the terms ‘ Mahiiyilna ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ at 
different times by the many teachers of manifold 
Mahayana schools, lloughly the period runs from the 
beginning of the second century A.l). to the seventh 
century A.D. In other words from the time of Asva- 
ghosa I, down to the teachers of the Nalanda period. 

But before we enter into this question we have at 
first one thing to discuss here which is of vital importance 
regarding the subject matter of our present inquiry. 
We should note here the different implications of the 
terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana’ at the respective time 
of the Mahayana Sutra and Mahayana school periods. 

In the Mahayana Sutra period (or as I designate it 
Mahayana manifesting period) we find , the term 
‘ Mahayana ’ mainly used in the sense of ‘disclosing or 
unfolding one’s own real doctrines,’ having not the least 
indication of ‘rejecting the other doctrines.’ At the 
same time the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ in relation to that of 

13 
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‘ Hinayana ’ indicates only the relation of Buddha’s 
Ontological and Phenomenological perceptions respec- 
tively. But in the Mahayana school period, specially in 
the time of Nagilrjuna, these terms began to be used 
more in the sense of ‘ rejecting ’ other’s doctrines, as a 
fundamental feature, than merely ‘ disclosing one’s own 
doctrines.’ Again, from the time of Nagfirjuna the above 
terms began not only to be used as indications of a sense 
of relationship between the Buddha’s Ontological and 
Phenomenological pcrc(^ptions but also they were applied 
to strike out a comparison of one school with another. 
So that, in this period, Sthaviravada on the one hand, 
the Savvastivada with their allied schools as well as, that 
of the Mahasaiighikas even on the other (which was the 
fore-runner of Mahayilnism) were included in the scope 
of ‘ Hlnayfina.’ While the Madhyamika school of 
Niigjirjuna, Yogacara school of Maitreyaiuitha, Asaiiga, 
Vasuijandhu and of Asvaghosa 11 did alone come under the 
scope of ‘Mahayana.’ This is clear from the following 
passage of Niigarjuna’s Prajiiaparamita-sastra : — 

“The doctrines of Ttinayana mainly dealt with the 
idea of impermanence. While those of Mahayanas chiefly 
expostulate the idea that ‘ all existence is sunyata ’ (or 
Dharma .sunyata). In other words, in Hinayana at first, 
the idea of impermanence has been preached but after- 
wards, the idea of ‘ Dharma-s'unyatil ’ also came in. "W^hile 
in Mahayiina from the very beginning, idea of ‘ Hharma- 
sunyata ’ has been preached.’’ ' 

should carefully mark here that the first portion 
of the statement, i.e., “ In Hinayana at first, the idea of 
impermanence has been preached ” is evidently alluding 
to the Sthavira doctrines or the school of Sarvastivada, 
while the latter portion, i.e., “ But afterwards the idea 

’ Mfihftprajftiijnini mitl-.iiastrn, 00. fascit uli ; Wnitg' Bundle, A'ol. 4, p. 46a, of 
Chinese * 
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of ‘ Bharma-sunayata ’ also came in ” is a distinct allusion 
to the doctrines of the Mahasanghikas. 

As we already know, the Sthaviras held th^t all 
existence is impermanent. The Sarvastivadins went a 
little further and opined that although all existence is 
impermanent yet the atomic elements are permanent. 
The Mahasanghikas again held that both cosmic existence 
as well as atomic elements are impermanent. This 
latter idea of Mahasanghikas is fairly stated in the 
commentary of the Nikaya-avalambana-sastra (Pu-chih-i- 
lun) by Paramartha as the doctrine of Ekavyavab-ilrika : — 
“ Ekavyavaharikas held that all existences in this 
world {loka = phenomenon) as Avell as in the super-world 
(uttaraloka= noumenon) are temporary, so that all 
existences (dharmas) have no reality.” ' 

Again, if wc look at the Buddha-svabhava-sastra • by 
Vasubandbu, we will come to know that the Mahii- 
saiighika school was included within the scope of 
‘ Hinayana,’ an extract from which runs thus : — 

“ Every school in Hinayana has its distinct opinions 
and specific interpretations. If we look at the doctrines 
of the Vibhajyavadins, we see that they preach that 
‘ sunyata ’ is the origin of all human beings — both wise and 
ignorant. Because, these classes of men all came into 
being out of the same ‘ sunyata.’ This ‘ s'unyata ’ is the 
‘ nature of Buddha ’ (Buddha-svabbava), and this Buddha- 
svabhava is the Mahanirvana. Again, if we look at the 
doctrines of Sarvastivada schools, we see all these schools 
preaching that all human beings do not possess originally, 
the ‘ nature of Buddha ’ (Buddha-svabhava), but it can be 
obtained by religious practices.” ' 

‘ The oriji^inal boDk bits been iosl. I liave (^aoted tlie.se froui Sau-ran* 

gen-gi, Vol. I, p. 51. 

® This book was trinislatcl by rararnSrUia (557-5(39 .A. I),). See Nanju/w 
Catalogue, p, 2G8, No. 1220, 

' “ Shu liiiudle, Vo]. 2, p. 74?^ of Chinese Tripitakn. 
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In this statement, the term ‘ Vibhajyavadin ’ indicates 
the Mahasaiighika school. Etymologically, ‘ Vibhajya- 
vadin ** means ‘ one who follows the analytic method of 
enquiry.’ From the Pali Nikayas we came to know that 
the expression ‘ Vibhajyavadin ’ originally implied 
Buddha’s analytic method of enquiry. 

In the Majjhima Nikaya,' Buddha declares himself to 
be a ‘ Vibhajyavadin ’ and not an ‘ Ekamsavadin ’ indicat- 
ing thereby that his method of teaching was analytic and 
not synthetic. According to Southern and Northern 
Buddhist sources sthaviras with their allied schools were 
Vibhajyavadins.^ But in Chinese translations of Northern 
Buddhist Books, we find that the term Vibhajyavadin 
sometimes implied the Mahasanghikas. The above-quoted 
passage is a sure evidence of this. Again the same expres- 
sion is used in Abhidharma-mahavibhasa-sastra of the 
Sarvastiviidins. It has been stated there that: — “some 
(school) is holding that ‘Citta is originally pure ’ just as 
the Vibhajyavadins do.” ‘ But we know, already that 
the doctrine of ‘ AnMi-ananta-vimal-acitta,’ is a distinct 
Mahasahghika tenet. Therefore, it is not very difTicult to 
conclude that in the above statement, the term ‘Vibhajya- 
vadiu’ implies Mahasaugbikas and also that the Maha- 
sahghika school came under the scope of ‘ Ilinayana.’ 
Again, if wo look at the record of Fa-Hien who came 
to India during the fourth century A.l). u e find th(( 
following : — 

“Students of the Malnivana present otferiims to the 
Prajfuiparaniitri and to Manjnsri.” 


‘ M. N, 11. 99, p. 197. 

* See Dr. Oklenberg’s Intnuliielion to the Vinaya Pitakn, Vo], 1, p. xlii ; aud 
Mrs. Rhys Davids’s Introduct ion (o the Enirlisli tr.inslation of Katha- vattu. 

^ See Nanjio’s catalogue, ]>. 277, No. 12G4. 

* Shu Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 7-/, of Chinese Tripitjika. 

® Fa*hien by Logge, p, 4t). 
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This does not supply any direct evidence for our 
purpose. But we have here an indirect implication 
that, at Fa*Hien’s time, the Mahasanghika school already 
had been included in the ‘ Hinayana.’ Again, I-Tsing 
who travelled through India in the seventh century 
A.D. gives us the following : — 

“ Those who worship the Bodhisattvas and read the 
Mahayana Sutras are called the Mahayana (the great). 
While those who do not perform those are called Hina- 
yana (the small). There are but two kinds of the so- 
called Mahayana, first the Madhyamika ; second the 
Yoga.” ' 

This also is not direct evidence, But from this, we 
understand clearly that, at the time of I-Tsing, Mjidhya- 
mika and Yogacilra schools only Avcre regarded as 
Mahayana. Tlierefore, it is no wonder that all other 
Buddhist schools uould naturally at that time, come 
under ‘ Hinayana.’ Thus, from the above discussion, it 
becomes clear that the implication of the term 
‘Mahayilna’ and its relation with ‘Hinayana’ had 
changed Avidelv in the interval betwc'en the Mahavilna 
Sutra period and Mahayana school period. 

Now this will naturally lead to such a question as hoAV 
did tin? Mahasanghika school came to be included into 
the scope of ‘ Hinayana ’ at the JMahayaua school period ? 
In answer to this, I would like to sav that the 
Mahasanghika and its allied schools just began the task of 
manifesting Buddha’s [ntrospectional and Ontological 
perception into a doctrinal form. They also expressed 
those doctrines bv such terms as ‘ EkayiXna,’ Bodhisattva- 
yana, ‘ Buddhayana ’ and at last by ‘ Mahayana.’ "While, on 
the contrary, at the same time they, with a strong sense 
of superiority, termed the doctrine of their opponents or 


‘ I-THing, 1>y Df. J. TnlcalciiFii, p. L";, 
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Sthaviras by ‘Dviyana,’ ‘Arhatyana,’ and at last by 
‘ Hinayana ’ in order to perpetuate a well-marked mutual 
distinction. But when, in course of time, the Buddha’s 
Introspectional and Ontological perception was revealed, 
expressed and systematised more and more by brilliant 
men of the lineage of later Mahasanghikas, a necessity 
arose to differentiate the earlier and later movements. The 
later line of the Mahasanghikas was disposed to include 
the original Mahasangbika school under the head of 
‘Hinayana.’ 

Let us continue the above discussion a little further 
in a concrete form. 

Purnayasa a teacher of the later Mahasangbika line 
the elder contemporary of As'vagliosa I, held a little more 
advanced ideas than those of the original Mahasanghikas. 
We come to know of his tenets from his discourses with 
Asvaghosa I, embodied thus in ‘ Pu-fa-tsAh-yin-yuen- 
kin ' : — 

“ There are two standpoints from which to explain 
the existence. Prom the Conventional (samuiita-satya) 
points of view ‘ existence ’ is nothing but simply a provi- 
sional name. While from the Transcendental (paramartha- 
satya) point of view every existence is ‘ sunya.’ ” 

The life of Asvaghosa I, shows that he was influenced 
by the teacher Parsva and became a Buddhist. But 
according to the historical record ‘ Fu-fa-tsah-yin-yuen- 
kin ’ he obtained real perception through the teacher 
Purjjayasa which reason, I think, led him in the begin- 
ning of his Sutralaukara-sastra to offer a salutation first 
to Purnayasa and then to Bliiksu Parsva. This is a clear 
indication to prove that he belonged to the Mahasangbika 

^ Translated by Ci-cia-yc, together with Than-yuo, 472 A. D. of the Northern 
Wei dynasty, 386-534 A. D. In 6 fasciculi. This is a very w'ell-known history of 
the succession of Uvonty-threo patriarchs from Mahtlkasyapa to the Bhikiju Simha 
(see Nanjio’s Catalogue, p. 298, No. 1340). 

“ Ch’ang Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 1056, of Chinese Tripitaka. 
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lineage. Asvagliosa T, again lays down his fundamental 
doctrine in the ‘Sastra on the meaning of Anatma 
in Dharma asked by a Nirgrantha/ there too 'ho is 
seen to consider existence in general from two points of 
view, i.e., from the point of Samvritasatya, all things 
exist in different ways in different positions; again, 
from the point of Paramarthasatya no such things 
(of the said descriptions) exist. But beyond these 
Dharma-tathata exists which has no birth and no death 
being originally pure.” ’ 

Regarding Nilgarjuna, it has been stated in the 
‘ Fu-fsVtsau-yuen-kin,’ that he received instruction from 
Kapimala who was of the same line as Asvaghosa T. 
From an examination of doctrines we are also convinced 
that Nagarjuna undoubtedly was of the Mahasanghifea 
lineage. We know he established ‘ Sarva-sunyafe ’ dootme 
which was based directly upon Mahayana Sutras, specially, 
Prajnaparamita-sutras and indirectly was nothing but a 
fairly systematized and much advanced form of original 
Mahasanghika tenets. 

It is needless to mention that the followers 
of TVIadhyamika school like Aryadeva undoubtedly 
sided with Nagarjuna in doctrinal matters. We learn 
nothing of Maitreyanatha the founder of Yogacara 
school from ‘ Fu-fA,-tan-yuen-kin ’ and other historical 
records and consequently it is very difficult to 
trace his previous connections. However, from the 
doctrinal point of view we clearly understand that his 
ideas had been much influenced by the ‘ Vimal-citta ’ 
doctrine of the original Mahasanghiksw. Maitreyanatha 
as we know established the Yogacal’a schfool upon the 
basis of Mahayana Sutras like Avatamsaka-sutra, 
Lahkavatara-sutra, Sandhinirmocana-sutra, etc. And these 


Ch’en Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 3a, of Ohinoso Tripit-aka. 
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Sutras as I have stated before, were propounded by 
Mahasaiighika school men. Therefore, of him it may be 
said that indirectly he too belonged to the Mahasahghika 
line. His doctrine of ‘ Vijuapti-matra ’ or ‘ Sarva- 
vijnana ’ from a certain point of view may be called a 
systematized form of ‘ Vimala-citta ’ doctrine of original 
Mahasanghikas. Asaiiga, Vasubandhu and other followers 
of the same school may be said in the same light to be 
indebted to the Mahasaiighikas although their doctrines 
were only a step further than those of Maitreyanatha. 
Thus, th.e doctrines of ‘ xisanskrita dharma ’ as well as 
‘ Anadi-ananta- vimala-citta ’ of original Mahasanghikas 
as well as their liuddhalogy were gradually amplified by 
the Lokottaravadins and Ekavyavaharikas of the same 
line. Again, a further advanced stage was reached by 
I^ri>ayasa and As^^aghosa I. At the time of Nagarjuna of 
the Madhyaraika school and of Maitreyanatha of Yogacara 
school and their respective followers the above doctrines 
were developed to a still greater extent. Thus the 
‘ Anatma-adharma ’ doctrine of the Mahasanghikas was 
elaborated by Nagarjuna under the terra of ‘ Sarva- 
sunyata’ doctrine, and that of ‘Asanskrita-dharma ’ under 
the name of ‘ Dharma-tathata.’ Mobile the ‘ Vimala-citta ’ 
doctrine of the Mabasaughikas was fully developed by 
Maitreyanatha under the name of ‘ Sarva-vijnana ’ as well 
as ‘ Vimala-svabhava-nirvana’ doctrines. At last, as the 
last logical stage Asvaghosa II, one of the greatest 
Mabayana teachers combined together in a perfect whole 
both the doctrines of Madhyamikas and Yogacaras under 
such a title as ‘ Bhutatathata ’ or ‘ suchness ’ doctrine. 

In other, words, N%arjuna’s doctrines mainly treat of 
tne problem ' the determination of what constitutes the 
substance of reality.’ While Maitreyanatha’s doctrines 
mainly touch the problem of ‘ the determination of the 
relation between reality and cognition.’ And both these 
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points of view have been combined together by Asva- 
ghosa II.* 

In this way, the doctrines of the Mahasanghika sJchool 
were formulated, developed and advanced step by step by 
different teachers of the same lineage and were, at the last 
stage of the whole Mahasailghika movement, transformed 
into what is generally known as Mahayana Buddhism. 
The upholders of the latter system finally called themselves 
Mahayanists. They went to the extent of including into 
the scope of ‘ Hinayana ’ the original Mabasanghikas and 
their allied schools. 

.Besides this, there was another reason for this inclusion 
of the Mabasanghikas within the scope of ‘Hinayana.’ 
About the time of Nagarjuna and afterwards, the question 
of the religieux, religious praciices, as well as final salva- 
tion became all important among the different schools of 
Buddhism. So that the Mahayanists naturally were 
busily engaged to strike out comparisons among different 
forms of the Buddhist faith on the said points. The terms 
■ Mahayana,’ and ‘ Hinayilna ’ were used in this connec- 
tion. At this time these religious controversies, we .should 
bear in mind, were of more value than philosophical 
discussion. As we all know, from the tlieoretical point 
of view, the consideration of philosojihical doctrines is of 
more importance than the religious aspect. But from the 
practical point of view, religieux, religious practices as 
well as final salvation are of vital importance in human 
life. Buddhism as a whole, we should remember, is more 
a religion than a philosophy. Therefore, its most 
important question is that which touches salvation and its 
ways. But when Niigrirjuna and otlier Mahayana teachers 
found themselves into the vortex of a keen controversy 
and had to stand against Brahmanical or non-Brahmanieal 


‘ For this reason, his only known work ' Mahayana SroddhotpSdff-Sastra ' has 
been considered ns ibe common scripture for MahayUna Bnddliists. 
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philosophers and theorists were compelled to formulate a 
set of philosophical doctrine and tenets and thus to raise 
high in men’s estimation the fame of the Buddhist faith. 
However, when the conflict was in their own folk they 
made comparison among the different Buddhist schools 
on practical religious points indicated above. 

The original Mahasanghika school as we have stated, 
began to manifest Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontologi- 
cal ideas, and at the same time, it became the fore-runner 
of Mahayana Buddhism. But at that time, their ideas on 
the religieux, religious practices and final salvation could 
not reach the Mahayanic stage on the same. For example, 
the original Mahasanghikas though held ‘ AnMi-ananta- 
Vimala-citta ’ doctrines yet practically their idea on 
religieux did not go beyond ‘ Arhatship.’ While the 
Mahayanists realized all religieux as Bodhisattvas and 
capable of attaining Buddhahood, 

From such a religious or practical consideration, the 
fully developed, later Mahayanists counted original 
Mahasanghikas as one of Hinayana. While they them- 
selves, i.e., the Madhyamika school of Nsgarjuna, 
Yogacara school of Maitreyanatha, Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu as well as that of Asvagho-sa II, were only 
regarded as ‘ Mahayana.’ 



CHAPTER II 


Application of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ 
among the founders of Mahdyana schools and their 
followers. 

Different teachers of Mahiiyana school made indepen- 
dent applications of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and 
‘Hinayana’ according to their individual notions. The 
investigation on this subject is a very important matter 
for the students of Buddhist history. So I shall state in 
this chapter, the different applications of the terms 
‘Mahayana’ and ‘Hinayana’ of different teachers of 
Mahayana school, and of their immediate followers. 

I 

Application by Asvaghosa I. 

Let us see at first, in what sense the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ 
and ‘ Hinayana ’ have been applied by Asvaghosa I. As 
Ave know, he, an inhabitant of Saketa, was the son of 
Suvari^ksi and lived contemporaneously with king 
Kaniska II, the Great Scythian king (about 110 A. D.). 

In Buddhist history, he was known more as a poet 
than as a philosopher of India. He wrote many works 
in Sanskrit among them, Buddhacarita, Saundrananda- 
kavyas and a drama ^aradvatl-putra-prakaranaih ‘ 
are regarded as the best specimens of his poetic literature. 
Of his poetic art, it has been said, it excels even that of 
Kalidasa.'^ While regarding his religious and philosophical 
ideas, I would like to say that they stand inidAvay between 
the Hinayana on the one harul and Mahayana on the 
other ; they contain in them much of Hinayanic doctrines 

* Tt lias been tHacuveiccl in the ♦second Turl’an Expedition and has been 
edited by H. Lfiders, lOH. 

* See Preface of Saundranandaniik^vyaiii, P. it, by MM. II. P. Sastri. 
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and at the same time, they smack of Mahayanic ideas 
none the less. It is then rather proper to say that, his 
stage Is one of transformation of the Hinayana school into 
that of Mahayana. But as stated already, he is one of the 
predecessors of Mahayana Buddhism. In bis works we 
come across the term ‘ Mahayana ’ a1)out four times, but 
the term is always used singly, without giving rise to any 
idea of comparison with the terra ‘ Hinayana,’ which 
curiously enough, is not mentioned at all. For example, 
in the ‘ Sutra on the meaning of the Anatma in Dharma 
asked by a Nirgrantha Jfiati-putra ’ ' stated : — “ At that 
time Nirgrantha wont to the man who understands the 
Maliuyaiia.” - 
Again, 

“ Man who understands the Jluhdt/ana said to 
Nirgrantha.” ' 

Again, in the same Sutra : — 

“At that time, after hearing (Asvaghosa’s explanation 
on the Anatma) all those heretical people were delighted 
much and having well understood that explanation, they 
dissolved their doubt and obtained Mahayana knowledye” ‘ 
Again, in the Buddhaearita Kavya, once we meet 
with the terra ‘ Mahayana ’ thus : — 

“ This, sirs, is the Mahdydiia, the instrument of the 
law of perfect Buddha.” '' 

From the above quotations, it becomes clear that the 
application of the term, ‘Mahayana,’ by Asvaghosa I, 
means only the indication of certain ideas of Buddha’s 
Introspectional and Ontological perception ; but it does not 
indicate any relationship with the term ‘ Hinayana.’ 

‘ This btiok has not boon ineniioned iti Nanjio’s Catalogue. But we find it in the 
Catalogue of CbiueHo Tripitakn of Ko-kTo-shoJn l^dirion. 

^ Ch’ang Bundle, Vol. 11, p. 2(i 
Ibid, 

* Ch‘ang Bundle, Vol. 9, p. lia, of Chinese Tripitaka. 

Chap XVI (Cowel’s Edition, p. 14H) and S. B. E., p. 184. 
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II 

J ppUcaliou ill Nagarjuua. 

Nag'arjuna was a native of Southern India-. He was a 
Brahmin by caste and flourished sometime between tlie 
later half of 2nii century and the first half of 3rd century 
A. I). He has been known to Indian Buddhism as the 
founder of Madhyamika school. However, in Northern 
Buddhism (China and Japan), he has been known as the 
fourteenth patriarch in Buddhism and at the same time 
he has been regarded not onlv as the founder of 
Madhyamika school but as the founder of all Mahayana 
schools. Of course, though as a matter of fact, he was 
not the founder of all Mahayana schools, but the tradition 
seems to indicate how much he was honoured by the 
Northern Buddhists. And a tradition like tliis, naturally 
leads us to understand that he was a brilliant teacher of 
Buddhist philosophy and a great exponent of the faith. 
Really, he was the man who expounded and systematized 
Mahayana Buddhism. Therefore, we can say definitely 
that the Mahayana movement, in general, arose really in 
every respect— theoretically and practically — in the time 
of Nagarjuna. And from this period, the relation between 
the schools upholding Buddha’s Ontological perception 
and Phenomenological perc(^ption, that is Developed and 
Original forms of Buddhism, as well as between the 
different schools, in the sense of superiority and inferiority, 
became a matter of groat controversy and discussion. So 
the application of the terms ‘ Maliayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ 
also came into being in the real sense of comparison. This 
is the reason, I should say, that if we look at his mighty 
work, the Prajnaparamita-sastra,— the commentary on the 
Prajuaparamita-sutra, -which has been regarded as the 
Encyclopiedia of the Mahayana Buddhism, we meet 
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several times Avith the comparison of the Developed 
Buddhism with the Original one or Buddha’s Ontological 
perception with that of view on Phenomenology through 
the terms ‘Mahayana’ and ‘ Hinayana,’ from various 
points of view — on the points of ‘ doctrines,’ ‘ Religious 
practices,’ and ‘Religieux’ as well as finally on ‘salvation.’ 
The following example w'ill make the idea more clear. 

In the 4th fasciculi of Prajuaprwamita-sastra,‘ we find 
all these points in a single passage, thus : — “ Mahayana 
has been preached for both Bodhisattvas and ^ravakas, 
while the Sutra of the Sravakas (Elinayftua) has been 
preached only for the monks (sh’avakas) but not for 
Bodhisattvas.” — This shows' ike relaHoa between the 
Mahayana and Hinayana. forms of the Bnttdlmm on the 
point of Iteligieiix. 

“ Buddhayana is a great and vast one while Sravaka- 
yaua is small and narrow one.” — Tim shows the relation 
between Mahayana and Hinayana Buddhism on the point 
of salvation. 

“ ^ravakayana is for the benefit of one’s own self 
while Buddhayana is for the benefit of all.” — This shows 
the relation bettceen Mahayana and Hinayana Buddhism 
on the point of reUgiotis practices. 

” In the ^ravakayana, the .sunyata of individual entity 
(or anatma) has been preached mainly, while in Buddha- 
yana, the sunyata of individual entity as well as cosmic 
existences (anatma-adharma) have been preached.” — Here 
we find the relaUon between Mahayana and Hinayana 
Buddh'mn on the points of philosophical dootr'me. 

In the following statements of the said ^astra again, 
I Avant to .show the relation between the Mahayana 
and Hinayana Buddhism on various points referred to 
above. 


NVnn<; Htnullo, Vul. f, p, 2l>a of Ohiut yt} 'J'lMpilakii. 
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In the 18th fasciculi of Prajhaparamita-sastra it has 
been stated ’ : — 

“The s'unyata of all things has b(‘cn preached in 
the Si-Svakayana. AVhile in Mahayana, the s'unyata of 
all things as Avell as their inner nature- have been 
preached.” 

Again, in the 22nd fasciculi of the samet^astra occurs “ 
the following : — 

“ In Sravakayana, suffering (duhkha), impermanence 
(anitya), non-ego (anatma) have been preached.- While 
in Mahayana the truth of only one reality (dharmatathata) 
has been preached.” 

Again, in the H9th fasciculi of the same, it is 
stated ® ” : — 

“ The doctrine of Hlnayana preaches much of 
impermanence, while the doctrine of Mahayana preaches 
much of sunyata of existences. In other words, in 
the doctrine of Hlnayana impermanence has been preached 
first and the sunyata of existences after that. But in 
Mahayana, from the very beginning, the idea of ‘ Bbarma- 
s'unyata’ has betm preached.” 

In all the quotations above, the terms ‘ Mahayana’ and 
‘ Hlnayana ’ indicate doctrinal differences between the two 
/.e. between Developed and Original Buddhism. 

Next, in the 79th fasciculi of the Prajnaparamita- 
sastra,^ it has been stated : — 

“The doctrine of Mahayana is full of mercy, while 
that of Hlnayana is without mercy. Because the doctrine 
of the Mahiiyana is for all creatures but that of the 
Hlnayana is for the benefit of self only.” 


* Wang Bundle, Vol. I, p. of Chiueso Tripi(aka. 
- Ihid, Vol 2, p, 7a. 

^ Ibid, Vol. 4, p. 4f6a. 

* Ibid, Vol. 4, p. 107b. 
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In the 35th fasciculi of the same ^astra we find ' : — 

“ The wisdom of Bodhisattva is superior to that of 
^ravaka. The i^ravaka though he understands the s'unyata 
of all existences yet does jiot know that both this world 
and Nirvana are one and the same.” 

Again, the 24th fasciculi of the same Sastra stated : — 
“ The t^ravaka is just like a physician who does not 
know proper medical treatment, M'hile the Bodliisattva is 
just like the great physician to whom there is no disease 
unknown to him and at the same time no medicine, the 
use of which he does not know.” 

In the above (| notations, through the two terms a 
differentiation has been made between the Mahayana and 
Hinayana o;/ the point of reUgien.r. 

Again, in the same Hastra, DOth fasciculi, it occurs”: — 
“ In the school of Ilinayana, Nirvapa is regarded as 
the only reality, while in the school of Mahayana every 
existence is regarded as one and the same with Nirvapa, 
for the teachers of Mahayiina penetrated those existences 
with deep and sharp knowledge.” 

Again, in the same Sastra, lOOth fasciculi, we find ' : — 
“ The aim of all Buddhism is only one, — what is called 
the destruction of suffering and attainment of Nirvana. 
This salvation is of two kinds ; one is only for the self, 
another is not only for the self hut for all creatures. 
Therefore, though both are equally claiming Nirvana as 
their ideal, yet there is the difference that one claims it 
for the self atid the other for all creatures. This makes a 
differentiation in Buddhism. This is the reason why there 
are ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayilna ’ in the Buddhism.” 
The above (piotations show the relation l)etween difiVrent 


* Wang Biindlo, Vol. 2, p. Hk/ of Chinese Tripitaka. 
^ Ihid, Vol. 2, p. I7a. 

" Jhid, Vol. 5, p. 85h. 

* Ihid, Vol. f), pp. 
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aspect of Buddhism on the salvation by the terms 
‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana.’ 

Thus, I have shown that at the time of NagarjunA the 
interrelation and comparison of Buddha’s Ontological and 
Phenomenological perceptions, in other words Developed 
and Original forms of Buddhism, became of vital impor- 
tance from various points of view. Here one thing we 
should benr in mind, viz., that Nagarjuna also used 
specially the terms ‘ Buddhayana’ and ‘ ^ravakayana ’ in 
place of ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ in order to praise 
the Mahayana doctrines and reject the Hinayana ones 
respectively. Por examjde, in the 77th fasciculi of 
Prajuapriramita-sasLra,' it is stated thus ; — 

“One should be far aw'ay from the ‘ Dviyrma,’ /'.e., 
(sravakayana and pralyckabuddhayana) and one close to 
‘ Buddhayana.’ ” 

Again, in the r)th and 13th fasciculi of Das'abhumi- 
vibhasa-sastra,'^ it is stated that : — 

“ It has been called the death of a Bodhisattva if (any 
one) sinks down into the level of a ^ravaka or a 
Pratyekabuddhayana. Because, there he loses all benefit. 
“ It is no fear at all, if (any one) goes down into the hell 
even. But, on the other hand, it is the greatest fear for 
him if he sinks down into the level of Dviyana. Because, 
if (any one) goes down even into the hell j'et he would 
obtain Buddhahood at last. But if (any one) sinks down 
into the level of Dviyana he will thereby cut off all his 
connections with Boddhisattvahood for ever.’’ 

Ill 

The Application in Aryadeva. 

Aryadeva, sometimes known under the name of 
Kanadeva, son of a Brahmin of South India, was an 

‘ Wang Himdlc, Vol. 4-, p. 07?> of CbineBO Tripitaka. 

Su Bundle, Vul. 8, p. 19f<, and Vol. 8, p. 62h. 
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eminent disciple of Nagarjuna and consequently his 
younger contemporary. 

As we know, Nagarjuna treated Buddhism in a double 
way, i.e., ‘ rejecting or disparaging others, doctrines ’ and 
‘ disclosing or unfolding one’s own doctrine.’ But Arya- 
deva, being matchlessly eloquent and possessed of a very 
strong power to defeat his adversaries, has treated Bud- 
dhism during his whole life much more from the outlook 
of ‘ rejecting other’s doctrines ’ than ‘ disclosing one’s own 
doctrines.’ This we can see very well in his works.' All 
his work-8 except the ‘ Mahapurusha-sastra ’ deal mainly 
with the method of the ‘ rejecting the doctrines of others.” 

He too, like Nagarjuna, has not only rejected 
Brahmauical and uon-Brahmanical doctrines but also 
proved the futility of the doctrines of the primitive or 
Hinayana schools of Buddhism. An example^ of this 
can be cited from the ^astra or ‘ the explanation of the 
Nirvapa by the heretical Illnayana teachers mentioned in 
the Laukavatara-sutra.’ Whenever he strikes at a relation 
or comparison among different Buddhist schools, he did 
it by the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana.’ One of his 
works states thus : — 

ii” " 

“ The people of the small vehicle (Hinayana) are 
afraid of death at e\’ery step ; their achievement of victory 

‘ There are Sata-sSslra, .§atii-8it.stra.vai})ulya and Sggtra un the refutation of the 
principles of foi»r heretical HlnaySna schools mentioned in the LaukavatSra-stlBtra, 
as well as Sftstra on the oxplantition of the Nirvfina of twenty heretical Hiiiay5iia 
(teachers) mentioned in tlie Lsn'ikflvatara-sutra.” 

" Ree Bundle, Vol. 5, p. 586 of Chinese Tripitaka. 

This work did not exist in Chinese Tripitaka. However, the original one has 
been discovered from Nepal by MM. H. P. Sastri and also has been published in 
B. A. S., Vol. VIII, Part I, No. 2, p. 180, 1898. 
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in war lies indeed very far off ; while the men of the great 
vehicle (Mahayana) are clad with the armour of mercy ; 
they are intent on saving the world and are fully equipped 
with the bow and arrows of sympathy and morality. 

The application of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and 
‘ Hinayana ’ in Aryadeva is comparatively simple for our 
understanding than in Nagarjuna. From this, I venture 
to say that Aryadeva was more busily engaged in the task 
of defeating Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical schools 
than in making a comparative estimate of the different 
schools of Buddhism, Because, there can be no denial 
of the fact that it was a period in which Brahmanical and 
non-Brahmanical faiths and Philosophies were in a very 
flourishing condition. 


IV 

The AppUcaiioii in Sihiramati. 

Sthiramati was one of the great followers of Nagarjuna. 
lie flourished about a hundred years after Nagarjuna. 
Sthiramati’s work entitled Mahayanavataraka-sastra ‘ has 
been translated into Chinese by Tao-thai, of tlie Northern 
Liaii dynasty, 397-139 A. D. From this we may conjec- 
ture that his date ran some year between 200-300 A. D. 
He belonged to the lineage of Nagarjuna and developed 
to a great extent the ‘ Sarva-s'unyata ’ doctrine. His 
application of the terms ‘Mahayana’ and ‘Hinayana’ 
on the relation or comparison between the primitive and 
developed Buddhism, was rather of a more concrete form 
than that of Aryadeva and even than that of Nagarjuna 
so to say. In his Mahayanavafaraka-s'astra, we jread ; — ^ 

“ The slandering of Mahayana is the direct cause of 
falling into evil ways.” 

‘ See Nanjio’s Catalogno, p. 273, No. 1243. 

2 Su Bundle, Vol. 2, p. Gla of Chinese Tiipitaka. 
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Again, in the same fetra, we find : — 

“ If you think that Sravakayana is equal to Mahayana 
it w<Juld be very wrong and it cannot be so. Because, 
the cause (religious practices) and its effect (salvation) are 
different in the two vehicles (Mahayana and Hinayana). 
The cause of i§i*avakayana being the same with that of 
Mahayana, the effects of both must also be the same. But 
their effects are actually different. Therefore, the same 
should be the case with their cause too : that is to say, 
their cause also must be different. Because the Sravakas 
have only cut off all hindrances and penetrated into imper- 
manence. Besides this, the, Sravakas understand a doctrine 
only by hearing from others and by being instructed. 
While the Bodhisattvas have cut off not only all 
hindrances but also their minute ‘semblances’ and 
‘ perfumes ’ and have at all the same time penetrated into 
all existence (sarva-dharma) as Dharma-tathata and, 
unlike the Sravakas, have not to hear others but they by 
themselves understand any doctrine naturally in their 
owm wisdom. So there is much difference between the 
^ravakayana and the Mahayana.” ‘ 

The above quotation lielps us to understand how the 
relation or comparison between the two aspects of 
Buddha’s perception, i.e., the primitive and developed 
Buddhism assumed a more concrete form, through the 
use of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ by 
Sthiramati than it wmnt to do in the age of his previous 
teachers. 

Besides the above-mentioned teachers, we have many 
others belonging to the lineage of Nagarjuna before the 
Universityof Nalanda came into being. They are : 
Rahulabhadra, the younger contemporary of Aryadeva ; 
Buddhapalita, the older contemporary of Bhavaviveka 


Su Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 62a of CliineBe Tiipifaka. 
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who flourished about the end of the 5th century A. D. 
This Buddhapalita held, as we know, the doctrine of 
‘Prasanga’ on the Madhyamika system. 'While 
Bhavaviveka held the doctrine of ‘ Svatantra ’ on the 
same system.* 

We have nothing to mention in particular regarding 
the application of the terms ‘ Mahslyana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ 
in works of the above teachers besides what has already 
been pointed out. 

We have .so far tried to indicate the application of 
these terms by various teachers of the Madhyamika 
school previous to the foundation of the Nalanda 
University. 

Let us now turn our attention to the application of 
the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ by the teachers 
of the Yogacai’a school. 


V 

The Application in Mailroijanatha. 

Arya Maitreyanatha was the founder of the Yogacara 
school in India. According to Dr. H. Ui he flourished 
sometime between 270-350 A. D.‘‘‘ Nagarjuna established 
the Madhyamika school in Southern India while 


^ Both BudiUmpiilita and BhflvaviVoka belonged to the lineage of Ntlgfirjnna and 
they equally enhanced the doctrine of Madhyamika system. But their opinions 
difEerentiated one from another. The former liold the doctrine of ‘ Prasanga,’ that 
is to say ; every existence came into being only by the ‘ cause ’ (beta) ‘ conditions ’ 
(pratyayas). And such existence has no kind of permanent nature (sabhSva 
nityata). Therefore, they are all sunyata (emptiness). And he taught; this is the 
real doctrine of NS^arjuua. While, the latter hold, on tlio contrary, the doctrine of 
‘ Svatantra/ that is to say : from conventional (samurti satya), point of view, all 
existence is production only through ^ cause’ and ‘condition.’ But from tran- 
scendental ( paramSrtha-satya) point of view, original nature of all existence is 
permanent. 

® ’A learned article on this appeared in the Philosophical Journal of Imperial 
University, Tokyo, No. 411, 1922. 
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Maitreyanatha founded the Yogacara school near 
Ayodhya. 

It will not be out of place to state here something of 
the historical authenticity of Maitreyanatha. Hitherto, 
Maitreyanatha, the founder of Yogacara school, had been 
regarded as a mythical person, or sometimes as the 
Maitreya Bodhisattva or the future Buddha. But since 
MM. H. P. Sastri pointed out the historicity of 
Maitreyanatha from the colophon of Abhisamaya- 
lamkara-karika which is a commentary from the 
Yogacara point of view, on Pahcaviiis'ati-sahasrika- 
prajnaparamita-sutra by Maitreyanatha, I myself have 
been at pains to see if it can be confirmed from Chinese 
sources. And I am very glad to say that my learned 
friend Dr. H. Ui, Professor ofTohoku Imperial University, 
wrote an article ' supporting MM. H. P. Sastri on the 
point. 

Now, let us look to the application of the terms 
‘Mahayana’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ made by Maitreyanatha. 
Prom his works we come to understand that his applica- 
tion does not bear the sense of ‘ rejecting others’ doctrines ’ 
but definitely points to ‘ unfolding one’s own doctrines.’ 
A few examples will make the point clear. In the 
35th fasciculi of Yogacarya-bhami-sastra we find : — 

“ On the whole there are two kinds of purification ; 
one is the purification of ‘ hiuderance ’ (klesavarana), 
another is the purification of ‘ intellectual hinderance ’ 
(jnanavarana). Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas are able 
to obtain the purification only of ‘hinderance’ but not of 
intellectual hinderance. But Boddhisattvas alone can 
obtain both Pinds of purification. Therefore,, it has been 
said that they (Bodhisattvas) in comparison with all, are 
the highest and supreme. Again, there are four things 
in which Bodhisattvas are superior to the ^riivakas and 


^ lu the Plulosophical Journal of Imperial Univoi'sity of Tokyo, No. 411, 1921. 
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the Pratyekabuddhas. These are — (1) superior nature ; 
(2) superior conduct ; (3) superior skilfulness ; (i) superior 
effect.” * 

» 

Again, in the 46th fasciculi of the same Sastra, we 
have the following : — 

“The Bodhisattvayana is characterised by seven great 
features. Therefore, it has been called ‘Mahayana.’ 

What are then these seven ? These are : — 

1. The great characteristic in the doctrine i.e., among 
the twelve different divisions of Buddha’s doctrines 
(dvadasanga-Buddha-vacanam), the Bodhisattva-pitaka 
belongs to the extensive teaching (vaipulya). 

2. The great chai’acteristic in the aspiration (cittot- 
pada), i.e.i one kind of people alone can desire to obtain 
the perfect form of knowledge. 

3. The great characteristic of the perfect understand- 
ing (adhimukti), i.e., one kind of people have got perfect 
understanding as well as faith on the extensive doctrine. 

4. The great characteristic of excessive pleasure 
(adhyas'aya), i.e., one kind of people being possessed of 
adhimukti-caryabhumi can obtain the perfect pleasure- 
stage (anutras'aya-bhumi). 

5. The great characteristic of the way, i.e., perfect 
religious practices with the virtue and knowledge can 
secure the most perfect knowledge. 

6. The great characteristic of the period (kala), i.e., 
after passing through three numberless great kalpas one 
kbid of people can obtain the most perfect knowledge.” ^ 

Of the above mentioned seven great characteristics 
No. 1 relates to the doctrine ; Nos. 2, 3 and 4 apply to 
the rcligieux (of different kinds). Nos. 6 and 6 are 
concerned vtith religious practices and their duration 
period. No. 7 points to the kind of salvation. 


‘ Lai Luudlo, Vol. 2, p. G7</, of Chinese Tiipitaka. 
Ihid, Vul. 3, p. 26a. 
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Again, if we look at the Mahaya.na-sCltrailaiikara-s5stra, 
we meet with several passages in which Maitreyanatha in 
dealing^ with the terms ‘Mahayana’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ 
makes positive references to the Mahayanic doctrines but 
the point is more clearly explained by Asafiga in his 
commentary on the said ^astra. 

VI 

The applwation in Asahga. 

I have stated above that Maitreyanatha was the 

founder of the Yogacara school and established, for the 

first time, the doctrine of Ahiya-vijnana which, in general 
terms, is called Yogacara doctrines. But it remained for 
Asaiiga to evolve a complete system out of it. 

Asanga was the .son of a Brahmin of Gandhara 

(modern Peshwar and Rawalpindi districts) and flourished 
about 310-390 A.D. He was at first an adherent of the 
Mahisasaka school of Sarvastivadins, then he became a 
follower of Vaibhasika philosophy but could not long 
remain satisfied with its doctrines. Subsequently he 

became a follower of the Mahayana school and received 

* MahaySna-silirfllfinkilra'SHstra JBCfins merely tin* verBO portion wliioli is one 
of Maitroyanathri's works. Its prose i>ortion is a commentary on it by Asanga. 
Therefore, Asanga’s work here shonM be properly called Mahffyffna-sutrulankSra- 
BfiBtra-vritti or karik/l. Up to the present, both the verso and prose portions have 
been thought as a single work by Asahga. But it is wrong to say so j because, 
according to the evidence of FTinen-Tsiang ; “ Asahga Bodhisattva went up by night 
to the palace of Maitreya Bodhisattva and there received the Yogacarya Sastra, the 
Mahilyann-sutralahk nM4ftstra.” (BoaVs translation hero ))y the word — ‘ tikd’ is 
n inietake , see Beal’s Book T, p, 220.) Besides this, in the end of Mahilyftnayatflraka- 
sttstra of JSthiramati it is stated : 

“ It should be known that Mahayana is the original vehicle just afl it is 
explained in the Siltralaiikara of Maitreyanatha.’' (See Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 73?).) 
From these statements we can easily conclude that the verso' portion of that 
Sftstra was the work of iMaitreyaulma. Tliis point has been discussed by my 
learned friend Dr. H. Ui in his article on the “ Historical personage of Maitreya- 
luitlia and works of Asanga.” Vide Philosophical Journal of Imperial University 
of Tokyo, No. 411, 1921. 
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instruotioas from Maitreyanatha somewhere near Ayodhya. 
In due course Asanga established the Yogacara school 
which is a well-known Mahayana school of Buddhism 
as opposed to the Madhyamika school of NagSrjuna. 

The terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ have been 
applied by Asanga in their two-fold sense, ‘Unfolding 
one’s own doctrines ’ and ‘ rejecting other’s doctrines.’ 
For example, in the Mahayana-sutralankara-sastra-karika 
it is stated : — 

“ How are these differentiated ? They are so in five 
points, namely : on (i) the aspiration or faith ; (ii) the 
teaching ; (in) the way ; (iv) the livelihood and (v) the 
period. In the Sravakayana those five — viz., aspiration, 
teaching, way, livelihood and period— are only for the 
purpose of obtaining one’s own Nirvana. Therefore, the 
collection of merit as well as of wisdom, the period (of 
practices and salvation) and the attainment of salvation 
after three births — are all in a small scale. While in the 
Mahayana these are all entirely the opposite scale. 
Therefore, in every point the two ways are diametrically ' 
opposite so that Hinayana cannot become Mahayana.” 

Again, in the Mahayana-samparigraha-sastra, it has 
been stated thus: — 

“ Ten superior points are existing in the Mahayana 
but not in the Hinayana.” 

In other places of his works we find several times 
such a relation or comparison drawn between the terms 
‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana.’ If we compare his 
application of the said terms with that of Nagarjuna w'e 

Kn%ii ’I’shi: i g 

gg I g ggiVOTg (MahaySna-sStrSIaukara- 

gastra-fcfirika), Edited by Prof. Sylvain Levi, 4, kSrika for the 10th verse. 

* Lai Bandle, Vol. 9, p, 476, of Chinese Tripitaka. 

16 
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come to appreciate, as we approach the time of Asah^a, 
that a deep sense of rivalry bosjan to grow and that it had 
evidently a tendency to become more and more sectarian. 
Therefore, it seems that in Asanga’s time, the question 
of a comparative estimate of the Primitive and De veloped 
Buddhism was a burning one so to say. 

The following introductory passage from the Mahayana 
sutralankara-sastra-kfirika will clearly indicate such a 
situation at his time : — 

f fk- 

“ (Some say) the Mahayana doctrine is not Buddha’s 
speech. How, then, can it be admired ? To meet this 
doubt the following sloka, by way of a full analysis of the 
reason, is put forth, in order to carry perfect credence 
that the Mahayana doctrines are really Buddha’s true 
speech though the fact has been doubted.” 

This passage shows clearly that at the time of Asanga 
there were many Sthaviras and other men belonging to 
allied schools in Ayodhya and its neighbouring countries 
who very much abused Mahayanic Buddhism by applying 
such terms as ‘ Adharma-vadin’ in the same way as the 
original Sthaviras did in course of their disputes with the 
Mahasabighikas. 

This is the reason, I think, why Asaiiga tried his 
utmost to remove such a false notion and to establish the 
truth of Mahayanism by the right application of the 
terms ‘Mahayana’ and ‘Ilinayana.’ 

VII 

r 

The application in Fasubandhu. 

Vasubandhu was a younger brother of Asanga and 
flourished about 390-400 A.D. He was a man of brilliant 

* MaliSyftna-sutrSlaCikara-fiABtra-karikfi, p. 3. 
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parts. At first, lie was a member of the Sarvastivada 
school and, as one of its leaders, wrote out the Abhi- 
dharmakasa-sastra, one of the famous works df the 
Sarvastivadins. But sometime after, he tried the 
doctrines of the Sautrantika school. He, however, could 
not rest satisfied with the latter. Subsequently, as the 
result of AsaAga’.s teachings, he became a follower of the 
Yogacara school and incidentally one of its greatest 
masters. 

The Yogacara school, as we know, was founded by 
Maitreyanatha, systematised by A.sanga and elaborated 
by Vasubandhu. The headquarters of the latter was 
round about Ayodhya which was the capital of the Gupta 
Empire at that time. Wiien Baladitya (Kumara G ipta I) 
ascended the Gupta tlirone, Vasubandhu came to be 
highly respected and patronised by him and his mother 
Dhruva. Hence Ayodhya, the imperial capital city 
became a great centre of the Yogacara school of 
Buddhism.' 

Regarding the application of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ 
and ‘Hinayana,’ he played no less a part than Asanga, 
but was even more positive in his dealing than the latter. 
Examples will make this point clear. In his Madhyan- 
tavibhaga-sastra, it is stated : — 

“ The Sutra of Hinayana is only for self-benefit, but 
the Mahayana Sutra is for the benefit of the self as well 
as others. Therefore, Mahayana is the superior one.’’ '' 

Again, in the Mahayana-samparigraha-sastra-yakya, 
it has been stated : — 

“ This one Vehicle (ekayana) only is the highest one. 
There is no other Vehicle superior to this. • d'herefore, 
you should know, that there is only one superior Vehicle 


’ Soo my ‘Shifting of tbo C outre of Buddhism in India/ Journal of Letters, 
Calcutta University, Vol. 1, pp. 29-34. 

. ® Lai Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 26o, of Chinese Tripi^ka. 
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which has been called ‘ Buddhayaxia,’ besides the ‘ Srava- 
kayana.” ’ 

Again, in the Saddharma-pundarika-sutra-sastra, we 
find : — 

“ The Hinayana is like milk, while the Mahayana is 
like the cream of milk.” “ 

Again, if we look at the Buddha-svabhava-sastra, in 
the first fasciculi, we find : — 

“ Buddha preached (in the Mahayana) that all beings 
possessed the nature of Buddha.” ■* 

But in the same fa.sciculi, we find : — 

“Buddha preached, for the men of Hinayana, the 
doctrine that they do not live in the ‘ Nature ’ (nature of 
Buddha) and will not be able to obtain Nirvana.” ^ 

In these statements, the former indicates the exalta- 
tion of Mahayana doctrines and the Mahayjinists ; while 
the latter indicates the rejection of the Hinayana 
doctrines and the Hinayanists. 

Besides these eminent teachers of Yogacara school, 
there were several other great teachers of the same line, 
namely, Bandhus'ri, Citrabhana, Vinasvabhava, etc.,' and 
they flourished aftc'r the time of Vasubandhu and before 
the time of the teachers of Nalancla. 

Regarding their applications of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ 
and ‘ Hinayana,’ there is nothing of special importance. 

In connection with the Yogacara teachers, we should 
direct our attention to one point which is very important 
in the history of Mahayana Buddhism. 

Among the Mahayana teachers, those of the Yogacara 
school mentioned above, tried not only to establish the 
I'elation ai^d comparison between the Primitive and 

^ Wang Bundle, Vol. 7, p. 64ft oi’ Chinese Tripitaka. 

- Ibid, Vol. (), pp, (33(1 find 70((. 

‘ Sii Bundle, Vol, 2, ]>. 746. 

* Jhid. 

" See Nanjio’p Cnlnlogue, p. 373 (Ai.peiidix J, No ] 2). 
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Developed Buddhism by the application of the terms 
‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayaua,’ hut also emphatically 
asserted to prove that the Mahayana Buddhism is 
Buddha’s true doctrine. For example ; Dharmapala,' in 
his Vijiiaptimatrasiddhi-sastra, quoted Maitreyjinatha’s 
explanation on the said point with the following seven 
kinds of reasons : — 

“The Mahayana Buddhism is Buddha’s true doctrine. 

(i) Because no meuiion has been made beforehand^ 
i.e., if the Mahayana Sutras (as the Hinayanists have 
said) were forgery after Buddha’s death and would have 
destroyed Buddha’s true doctrine, why then did not 
Buddha mention it beforehand and at the same time 
why did not Buddha refer to the fear of it ? Therefore, 
it must be Buddha’s true doctrine. 

(ii) Because both the Sutras have been equally exer- 
cised, i.e., both the Mahayana and the Hinayana Sutras 
have been equally exercised fi’om the very beginning, 
then how can it be said that Mahayana doctrine is not 
Buddha’s true doctrine ? 

{iii) Because this is not the object of others' under- 
siandiny, i.e., the doctrine of Mahayana is vast and deep ; 
therefore, it cannot be understood by men of hei'etical 
sect and the Hinayanists. This is the reason why 
Buddha did not preach this doctrine in their Sutras and 
^astras. And if Buddha preached it in their Sutras, it 
would not have been understood by them. Therefore, 
this doctrine did not find access in the Hinayana Sutras. 
But for that reason, it cannot be said that the Mahayana 
doctrine is not Buddha’s true doctrine. 

{iv) Because that can be established certainly, i.e., 
if you say ‘that the Mahayana Buddhisrn is another 

^ This Sutra is the Aoi k of Dharninpaia. But the quotation, as 1 have mentioiiccl 
Ijere,. is the explanation of Maitreyanatha and has been quoted by Uharnmpala in 
his work. 
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Buddha’s preaching, not of present Buddha, yet it can be 
established that the Mahayana is Buddha’s true doctrine 
because, all Buddlias communicated with one another. 

(v) Became if it he so, then that cannot be so, i.e., 
if any one admit the existence of Mahayana Buddhism 
then it should be believed that the Mahayana is Buddha’s 
true doctrine because without Buddha’s doctrine 
Mahayana could not come into being. If there be no 
Mahayanism, tben Hinayanism also could not come to 
exist. Because without Mahayana idea Buddha-hood 
cannot exist. If there is no Buddha, then who is to 
preach the doctrine of Sravakayana ? And you say that 
Sravakayana doctrine is Buddha’s true speech, how then 
can it be possible that Mahayana is not Buddha’s true 
doctrine ? 

(vi) Became it can well-conquer, i.e., if any one 
practises religious practices according to the Mahayana 
Sutras he will obtain clear understanding and knowledge 
and at the same time he will conquer all of those 
sufferings, therefoje, it should be believed that the 
Mahayanism is the Buddha’s true doctrine. 

{vii) Because the inside-ideas differ from the outside 
statements, i.e., the idea of the Mahayana doctrine is so 
deep that the real idea cannot be got only by following 
the indication of sentences as they appear. Therefore, if 
we look at only the surface of sentences, we may find 
differentiation between the Mahayana and the Hinayana 
doctrines. But if we penetrate deep into the idea, then 
they are not found to be contradictory to each other. 
Only with a superficial observation and a biased mind 
one should not say that Mahjiyana is not the true doctrine 
of Buddha.” ‘ 

Asanga also has spoken on these points in his 
Mahayana-sutralankara-s'astra-karika as well as in the 

^ Wang Bundle, Yol. 10, pp. 12/j*12rt of Cliineso Tripit/aka. 
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Prakaranaryavaca-ssatra-karika ' and in the Mahayana- 
samparigraha-sastra,'^ and he has adduced ten reasons 
in order to prove that Mahayana Buddhism is Bulidha’s 
true doctrine. And these ten reasons are almost the same 
as those stated hy him in the Mahayana-sutralahkara-karika 
as well as in Maitreyanatha’s statement pointed outabore. 

Again, Vasubandliu also tried the same question and 
he too proved more conclusively than his elder brother 
that the Mahayana doctrine is Buddha’s true doctrine. 
So in his Bodhi-cittotpadana-s'astra he has counted the 
calumniation of Mahayana Buddhism as one of the four 
great crimes. And he has said : — 

“Thirdly, those people who speak ill of the true and 
vast doctrine ol Mahayana commit one of the great 
crimes.” 

“ The faith on the Mahayana to be the great cause 
which can destroy the four kinds of hinderances ; and 
at the same time he stated that the calumniation of 
Mahayana is one of the great hinderances.”* 

From the above several quotations, we come to under- 
stand that when Ayodhya was the centre of the Yogacara 
school, the teachers of that school had tiied their best 
to explain that the Mahayana Buddhism is Buddha’s true 
doctrine and also proved that the Mahayana Sutras are 
but the true speech of the Buddha himself. Bcason to 
this is not far to seek. As we know, when the Mahasan- 
ghikas, having manifested Buddha’s Introspectional and 
Ontological perception, separated from the Sthaviras, the 
latter excommunicated the former with such bad epithets 
as ‘ Adharma-Vadins ’ and ‘ Papabhiksu ’ as their nick- 
names. Henge a great dispute took place between those 


* Lai Bundlu, Vol. 7. p. H6a, of ChineBe Tripi^aka. 
Ibid, Vol 9, p. 47b. 

» Ibid, Voi. 10, p. 99a. 

* Su Bandlo, Vol. 2, p. 82b. 
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two schools. And when the latter lineage of the 
Mahasanghikas established the Mahayana Buddhism or 
the Mahayana schools then the Sthaviras began to 
calumniate the Mahayana Buddhism. And they were 
called by the Mahayanists as ‘Sravakayana’ or ‘Hinayana.’ 
Therefore, their hatred upon the Mahayana Buddhism. 
As the Mahayanists became more and more strong so 
they began to call the Mahayana Buddhism by such 
terms as ‘ Naivedam Mahaj'^anam Buddha Vacanam ’ {i.e., 
the Mahayana doctrines are not the true doctrine of 
Buddha). Of course, the struggle between the Mahayanists 
and the Blnayanists existed undoubtedly long before the 
time of Asaiiga and Vasuhandhu, hut it became a burning 
question at the time of Asaiiga and Vasuhandhu and 
downwards. 


VIII 

The apj)lic(iliou of the terms in Jsvaghosa IT. 

Many of the Buddliist scholars still hold that Asva- 
ghosa, the author of the Buddhacarita and the Soundara- 
nanda-kavya, is identical with the author of the Mahayana 
sradhotpada-siistra ; hut I cannot agree with them. 
According to me the author of the Buddhacarita and the 
Soundarananda-kavya is somebody other than the author 
of the MaliayanasTadliotpada-Sastra. Regarding this point, 
we have very few external evidences but from internal 
investigations, it can be shown that they are different 
persons having the same name. Because Asvaghosa I, 
was a great poet in India before the time of Kalidasa 
but not a gi'eat Philosopher, while As'vaghosa II, was not 
a poet but rather one of the greatest Philosophers of 
Buddhism in India. He established the doctrine of 
’ Bhutatathata-pratityasamutpada ’ or the doctrine of 
phenomenon rising from suchness (existence as such). If 
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we look at the philosophical work referred to above, we 
shall be struck with the depth of his system of philosophy. 
We already know that Nagarjuna’s doctrine o'f the 
‘ Dharma-tathata ’ mainly dealt with to speak in the terms 
of European philosophy — The problem ‘ the determination 
of constituents of reality,’ while the Yogacara doctrine of 
‘ Alaya-pratityasamutpada ’ or ‘ Sarva-vi jhana-vilda ’ mainly 
deals with the problem of the ‘determination of the rela- 
tion between the reality and cognition.’ And the doctrine 
of Asvaghosa II is a combination of both the above two 
systems of the doctrine. Hence, we are able to ascertain 
his date also ; the foregoing discussion proves that he 
must have flourished after the time of Nagarjuna, Asapga 
and Vasubandhu and wc shall not be far w^rong if we 
place him in or about the 5th century A.D. approximately. 

Now, let us see, how the teiuns ‘Mahayana’ and 
‘ Hlnayilna ’ had been applied by him. Through his 
work w'e come to know^ that he tried to exalt Mahayana 
doctrine with the help of the term ‘ Mahayana ’ and 
without rejecting or disparaging other doctrines. The 
following quotation will make the point clear. 

In the Mahayana Sradhapada-siistra, it is stated 
that : — 

“ The Mahayana can be briefly treated as to its two 
aspects, namely, what it is, and what it signifies. What 
is the Mahayana ? It is the soul of all sentient beings 
(sarvasattva) that constitutes all things in the world, 
phenomenal and supra-phenomenal and through this soul 
we can disclose what the Mahayana signifies. 

Because the soul in itself involving the quintessence 
of the Mahayilna, is suchness (bhutatathata), but it 
becomes (in its relative or transitory aspect, through the 
law of causation) birth and death (samsara) in which 
are revealed the quintessence, the attributes and the 
activity of the Mahayana. The Mahayana has a triple 

17 
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significance. The first is the greatness of quintessence. 
Because the quintessence of the Mahayana as suchness 
existli in all things, remains unchanged in the pure as 
well as in the defiled, is always one and the same (samata) 
neither increases nor decreases and is void of distinction. 

The second is the greatness of attributes. Here we 
have the Tathagata’s womb (Tathagatagarbha) which in 
exuberance contains immeasurable and innumerable 
merits (punya) as its characteristics. 

The third is the greatness of activity, for it {i.e.,) Maha- 
yana) produces all kinds of good works in the world, 
phenomenal and supra-phenomenal. Hence the name 
Mahayana (great vehicle). 

Again this Dharma is called the Mahayana : because 
it is the vehicle (yana) in which all Buddhas from the 
beginning have been riding and Bodhisattvas when riding 
in it will enter into the state of Buddhahood.” ‘ 

IX. 

Iho applied fioii of the terms hy Sthi?'amati. 

Sthiramati, sometimes known as Saramati, is a man 
of Central India ; - and he flourished about the latter part 
of the 5th century A.l). So he is a later contemporary of 
Asvaghosa II, and from the doctrinal point of view 
he undoubtedly belonged to the same lineage with 
Asvaghosa II. According to Hiuen-Tsang’s record* he 
wrote the Mahayana-dharmadhatu-avisesata-sastra (?) and 
the Mahayanottaratantra-sastra in the Southern India. 
Prom this it seems that his influence spread in the 
Southern India. 


‘ Awakoninp: of Faith Ity 1. Suzuki, pp. 52-55. 

Tho Discoiirfie of Hi.story of Mahftyfina Buddhism, by Eun, Mayeda (in 
.Tapanose), p. 134. 

* goal’s Uecorda of Western World, p. 268, 
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Through the above works, we come to know that his 
application of the terms ‘ MahaySna ’ and ‘ Hinayana,’ 
with respect to the relation or comparison of different 
aspects of Buddhism, was by the disparaging of Hinayana 
doctrine. And he counted the Hinayanic faith as 
one of the great ‘sins of abusing religion’ (dharma- 
pavMa). So in his Mahayanottaratantra-sastra, it is 
stated thus : — 

“ Those people who have a preference for the doctrine 
of Hinayana have no faith in the Mahayana Hharma, so 

they are abusing all Mahayana Dbarma Therefore, 

you should be afraid of such slander of Dharma. Because, 
such sin will lead us to hell where people suffer endless 
miseries.” ' 


CHAPTER III. 

The applicat ion of the terms ‘ Mahayana ' and ‘ Hinayana ’ 
by the teachers of Nalandd University . 

Nalanda was the centre of Buddhism during the 
period that covers the time of Sakraditya and Buddha- 
gupta of the later Gupta dynasty, on the one hand and the 
time of Mahipala of the Pala dynasty on the other, that 
is to say, the period running from the 6th century A.D. 
to the 11th century A. I We know that the Yogacara 
school of Maitreyanatha, Asanga and Vasuhandhu first 
arose in Ayodhya and gradually spread to the South-East. 
The Madhyamika school of Nagarjuna arose in the 
Andhra country at first and extended its influence 
gradually to the North and Central India. It is rather 
strange that thoSe different Mahayana schools came across 


* Sii Bundlo, Vol. II, p. 1026 of ChiiiDKe Tripifaka. 

I hare discuaaed about the History of Milanda in my work ‘ tin; Shifting of the 
Centre of Buddhism in India/ published in the Journal of Letters, Calcutta 
Univereity, Vol. I, p. 35. 
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each other in the Madhyadesa. The famous Nalanda 
monastery was the very place where these two schools 
met ’each other during the 5th century A.D. After that 
time, Nalanda became the most important place as being 
the centre of Buddhism as well as the seat of Buddhistic 
learning. 

There, not only Mahayanic doctrines, such as 
‘Madhyamika’ and ‘ Yogacara,’ but also other systems 
of it such as ‘ Bhutatathata. ’ doctrine of Asvaghosa 11, 
‘ Mantrayana ’ doctrine of Nagabhodhi — nay even the 
Hinayariic systems — were taught and studied simul- 
taneously. 

In this period several famous learned monks of 
different schools flourished in India and many of them 
came and lived together in Nalanda. Though they had 
to contend against each other in course of their discussions 
as to their doctrinal differences and though their opinions 
differed from each other yet they were equally at their 
best in exalting the Mahayana Buddhism and disparaging 
the Hinayana and other heretical doctrines. For this 
reason I shall not take their accounts separately but put 
all of them together under the Nalanda school. 

(A) A.s to Nagarjuna’s lineage the following teachijrs 
who flourished during this period might be noticed, 
they are ; — 

1. Bhavaviveka (about 528-5C0 A.D.) 

2. Jnanaprabha (about the end of 6th century A.D.). 

3. Candrakirti (about the end of 6th century A.D.). 

4. Simhaprabha (about the beginning of 7th century 

A.D.). 

5. Jinaprabha (about the end of 7th century A.D.). 

6. Santideva (about the end of 7th century A.D.). 

Bhavaviveka . — One of the lines of Nagarjuna — held 
the idea of ‘Svatantra’ on the Madhyamika doctrine as 
opposed to the tenets of ‘ Frasanga ’ of Buddhapalita on 
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the same doctrine mentioned above. Of his application 
of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ we find 
in his Prajnadipa-s'astra-vyakliya, There it has been 
stated : — 

“Saddharraa (true law) is pure and it -can do away 
with all sorts of sufferings as well as their semblances (or 
perfumes) which may leave some impression on one’s 

mind. Therefore, it has been described as pure and 

this Saddharma is what we call Mahayana.” ' 

Jhaprabha . — No work has as yet been found that can 
be attributed to his authorship. However, from the 
Chinese as well as from the Japanese Buddhist source" we 
come to know lliat he divided the whole .Buddhist system 
into three categories and ascribed them to three different 
schools ; — 

(*) The doctrine which says that ‘ both subject and 
object are existing.’ 

{it) The doctrine which says that ‘ subject is existing 
but object is not existing.’ 

(Hi) The doctrine which says that ‘ both subject and 
object are not existing.’ 

Item No. (i) indicates the Hinayana doctrine, i.e., the 
doctrine of the Sthaviravadins and the Sarvastivadins 
and No. (ii) indicates the doctrine of the Yogacara school, 
while No. (Hi) indicates the Madhyamika doctrine. With 
the help of the first item he disparaged the Hinayana 
doctrine and with the second as well as with the third he 
extolled the Mahayana doctrine. 

Candralfirti and Sih/iaprahha. — Uegarding them we 
have not as yet come across any statement that can throw 
light upon the application of the terms ‘ AJahayana ’ and 
‘ Hinayana.’ 


^ Sii Bundle, Vol. T, p. 139b, of Cluneec Tripitaka. 

Jin-ui-inon-roii-shin-chi-gi-ki ; one of the most important commentarios on the 
Dvadasa-nikftya-sftstra of Naf'ftrjiina, p. 3f/. 
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Santideva. — Regarding bis application of the terms the 
following works bear testimony. In the Bodhicaryavatara 
it has been stated : — 

“ If the great vehicle is not admissible, how then your 
tradition can be admissible ?”' 

Again, it has been stated in his ^ikfsa-samuccaya 
thus: — 

“The Master replied: ‘Even so, Manjusri, whosoever 
after producing the thought of enlightenment holdeth not 
fast, neither studieth the Great Vehicle, but hath inter- 
course with such as follows the “ Disciples Vehicle,” and 
is intimate with them and readeth their doctrine, and 
maketh his study therein, and proveth it, and informeth 

him thereof, and reciteth its topics ’ and so forth down 

to ‘ teacheth them, he thereby becoraeth dull of wit, 

and is torn away and cast back from the Road of the 
Highest wisdom.’ ” - 

Again, in the same ^astra, he stated : — 

‘ Dissuading from following the Perfections — Preaching 
the Ideals that lead to the Hlnayana.' — “ Again the 
inceptor Bodhisattva may speak thus to some one : You 
are not capable of practising the six perfections. You 
cannot become enlightened with the perfect Enlighten- 
ment. Speedily produce the thought of the way of the 
Disciples or the Pratyeka Buddhas: by this means you 
shall escape from the chain of re-birth... and thus, as 
aforesaid, this is the second Root Sin of the Inceptor 
Bodhisattva.”® 

Again, in the Sarvadharmaratnottara-arthasangiti- 
sastrS, he has stated: — 

“ The true doctrine has been preached in theMahayan.”* 

^ “Nairn assidham MahSyanam katham siddhastvadagamah.” (Published in 
Journal of Buddhist Text Society, Vol. II, Part II, p. 20, No. 42. 

2 Sik§^.satnuccaya. Translated by W. B. D. Rouse, 1922, p. 7. 

« Ibid, p. 63. 

Bundle, Vol. 3, p. 886, of Ohiuose Tripi^ka. 
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Again in the same Sastra he stated thus ; — 

“ This Mahayana is the essence of all Dharma.” ‘ 

(B) As to the lineage of Yogacara school, we have 
the following teachers during the Nalanda period, they 
are : — 

1. Gunamati (about the end of 5th A.D.). 

2. Digunaga (about the end of the 6th A.D.). 

3. Sthiramati (a contemporary of Digunaga). 

4. Sankarasvami (a contemporary of Digunaga). 

5. Nanda (about 528-660 A.D.). 

6. Vimala Candra (about 528-660 A.D.). 

7. Dharmapala (about the beginning of the 6th 

A.D.). 

8. Silabhadra (636 A.D.). 

9. Dharmakirti (about 698-9 A.D.). 

10. Jinaputra. 

11. Visesa Mitra. 

12. Jnanacandra. 

13. Bandhuprabha (Nos. 10-13 are all the younger 

contemporaries of Dharmapala). 

Qnmmati, Digunaga and Sankarasvami.— Regarding 
the application of the terras by them we have no state- 
ment in particular. 

Sthiramati. — Of his application we find in the 
Mahayiiniibhidharmasamyukta-sanglti-sastra thus 

“ In the Mahayana there are four secrets which 
include all kinds of truths that Buddha has preached.” 

Again, in the same fetra it has been stated : — 

‘^The question is: if the Sravaka-pitaka and Bodhi- 
sattva-pitaka, etc., are equally derived froni the Dharma- 
kaya, then, why the people offering Bodhisattva-pitaka 
with fragranc<is and wigs, produce great limitless fortune 
and why it is otherwise in the case of ^ravakayana ? 


See Bunfllo, Vol 3, p. 89a, of Chinese Tripi^aku, 
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Answer : Because, the Bodhisattva-pitaka is the 
foundation of the divine favour and is the source of 
pleasure for all people.” ’ 

Nanda and Vimalacandra . — Regarding their applica- 
tion of the terms, nothing; is as yet known. 

Dharniapdla . — About his application we find the 
following statement in his Vijnaptimatrasiddhi-sastra in 
connection with what he said about six Pravartana-stage : 

“ The 5th Pravartana stage is low and inferior ; that 
is to say, the stage of two ytlna (Sravaka and Pratyoka 
Buddha-yana) is meant only for the self-benefit and for 
this purpose, suffering is depreciated, while search after 
Nirvapa and realisation of the truth of Atma-s'unyata only 
are advocated 

The 6th Pravartana stage is high and superior, that 
is to say, the stage of Mahayana is intended for the 
attainment of great Bodhi — both for self and others — and 
at the same time they neither hate birth and death nor 
do they seek for Nirvana ; but they look to the attain- 
ment of both the Atma-sunyata and Dharma-sunyata.” 

Again, in the Vaipulya-sata-s'astra-oyakhya he has 
said thus 

“ This Sloka indicates two kinds of virtues of one who 
believes in the Mahayana. One is the attainment of high 
knowledge and the other is the great virtiu^ itself. 
Therefore, Mahiiyana can easily destroy all heretical sects 
and it gives great benefit. In otlu'r words, through those 
virtues one can attain the highest Nirvana and at the 
same time help others to shake off the pangs of birth and 
death.” ** 

Sllahhadm . — Regarding his application of. the terms, 
we have no statement in particular. However, from the 

^ Sn Bundle, Vol. 8, p. 78b.a, of Chinese Tnpitaka. 

® Wang* Bundle, Vol. 10, p 44a. 

» Ibtd, p. 104a. 
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Chinese as well as from the Japanese accounts i we come 
to know that he has made three divisions of the whole 
Buddhism according to different characters of the 
doctrine, through three different categories, as has been 
stated in the Sandhinirmocana-sutra. The three divisions 
are : — 

(i) The doctrine of existence {i.e., the doctrine which 
admits the existence of atomic elements but not the 
existence of Ego). 

(ii) The doctrine of Sunyata (i.e., the doctrine which 
does not admit either the existence of atomic elements 
or the existence of Ego). 

(in) The doctrine of middle-path (/.e., the doctrine 
which not only admits the existence, hut at the same 
time does not admit the ^unyata also). Among them, 
First division indicates the Hinayana doctrine. Second 
and Third indicate the Mahayana doctrine. With the 
help of these three kinds of division he depreciated the 
Hinayana Buddhism and extolled the Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

Dharmaklrti — is a disciple of Dharmapala. In the 
translation of Chinese Tripifaka we have two works 
referring to Dharmaklrti as an author. One is Vajrasuci 
and another is ^iksa-samucchaya. Regarding his appli- 
cation of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ we 
find three places ^ of reference in his latter work. But 
these statements are, curiously enough, exactly identical 
with those of Santideva’s Siksa-saraucchaya already pointed 
out by me. Prom an examination of both I hold that 
this Siksa-samucchaya is, on the whole, almost the same 
as that of Santideva. Therefore even if it is the translation 
of the same original, it is quite clear that Dharmaklrti 


‘ Jiu-iii-moii-ron*8hiu-chi-gi'ki : one of the moat iraportf commentary on the 
Dvfltd&sa-nikaya-sastra, Vol. I, p. 36-o, 

* Su'Bundle, Vol. 3, p. 24ih; p. 28^; p. 33b of Ohineae Tripi^ka. 
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the Little Vehicle who hampered by contracted views, 
adhere to a ^stra which abuses the principles of the 
Great ‘Vehicle. They speak of the followers of that 
system as men of a different religion, and they wish to 
hold a controversy with you on this point. Now I 
know that in your convent there are eminent and 
exceedingly gifted priests of different schools of learning 
who will undoubtedly be able to overthrow them — so 
now, in answer to their challenge, I beg you to send four 
men of eminent ability, well acquainted with one and 
the other school, and also with the Esoteric and Exoteric 
doctrine, to the country of Orissa. ’ 

“When Silabhadra had received the letter, he assembled 
the congregation, and after inquiry, he selected Sagara- 
mati, Prajnarasmi, Simharasmi and the master of the 

Law as the four men in reply to the king’s mandate 

‘And now, the master of the Law being desirous 

to go to Orissa, inquired about getting the essay of 
the “ Little Vehicle *’ which proposed to destroy the 
principles of the “ Great Vehicle ’’ in 700 slokas 

“Then having grasped the errors of the work, he 
wrote a refutation of it in *600 slokas, and called it 
‘ The destruction of heresy,' taking up the doctrines of 
the Great Vehicle point by point. 

“ He presented the work to Silabhadra and amongst 
all the disciples there was not one, on reading the work 
but was consenting to it, ‘ who,’ they said, ‘ can over- 
turn such arguments ? ’ ” ’ This was the condition that 
existed between the Mahayanist and Hinayanist even 
at that time. 

In the above I have shown only the application of 
the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ by the Mahayana 
teachers. Let us then see also what was the conception 


' Beel'i translatioD of the life of Huien.Tsiang, pp. 168-166. 
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vihara of brass, a work magnificent and admirable. 
But why did not Your Majesty Gomtruct a Kdpalika 
temple or some other building of that sort ? ’ 

“ The king answered : ‘ What mean you by these 
words of reproach ? ’ 

“ In reply, they said : ‘ The Monastery of Nalanda 
with its “ sky-flower ” doctrine is not different from that 
Kdpalika sect. This is our meaning. ’ 

“ Before this a consecrated king of South India had 
a teacher, an old Brahman, whose name was Prajnagupta 
and who was well versed in the doctrine of the 
Sammatiya school. This man composed a treatise in 700 
Slokas against the Great Vehicle. All the teachers of 
the Little Vehicle rejoiced thereat, and taking the book 
showed it to the king and said : ‘ This represents our 
doctrine : is thei’e a man of the other school that can 
upset one single word of it ? ’ 

“ The king said : ‘ I have heard of the fox, accompanied 
by the meadow rats, boasting that he was able to contend 
with the lion, but as soon as he saw him, his heart failed 
him and they were all scattered in a moment. You, 
sirs, have not yet seen the priests of the great Vehicle, 
and so you firmly maintain your foolish principles. If 
you once see them — affrighted, you will, I fear, then, 
he the same as that (fox). ' 

“ Then they answered : ‘ If there be any doubt on 
the king’s part about the matter, why not assemble a 
conference and let there be a close investigation as to 
right and wrong ? ’ 

‘‘ The king said : ‘ And what difficulty is there in this ?’ 

“ So on tluit very day he sent a messenger 'with a letter 
to the Nalanda convent to ^llabhadra, the master of 
the Law, surnamed ‘ the treasure of the true doctrine ’ 
(saddharmapitaka ?), in which he said : ‘ Your servant, 
whilst progressing through Orissa, met some priests of 
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was not the author of the work but Santideva is. The 
Chinese translator, however, has made a mistake, 

Jihaputra, Visemmitra, Jhanachandra and Bandha- 
prabha. — Regarding their application of the terms we 
do not find any statement at present. Thus in the 
above, we have shown several applications of the terms 
‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ tiinayjina ’ by different teachers 
belonging to the Nalanda period. This application of 
the terms point to two ends in view : that is to say, 
through these terms they disparaged doctrine while 
extolling Mahayana Buddhism on the one hand and 
they tried to prove that the Mahayana doctrine is the 
true doctrine of Buddha on the other. This being 
the case, we also come to understand that during the 
Nalanda period there were still many Hinayanists 
who used to look down upon the Mahayanists and 
their ‘ Dharma ’ as not being true Buddha’s doctrine, 
otherwise, why did these Mahayana teachers of that 
time tried to prove that the Mahayana Buddhism is the 
only true doctrine of Buddha. Moreover, this fact is 
clear from a statement in the life of Hiuen-Tsians: where 
it has been stated thus : — 

“Before Simharasmi had departed, Siladitya-raja had 
constructed a vihara covered with brass plates by the 
side of the Nalanda monastery about a hundred feet 
in height. It was renowned through all countries. 

“The king after returning from the subjugation 
of Konyodha (Ganjam ?) came to Orissa. The priests 
of this country all study the little vehicle |and do not 
believe in the great vehicle. They say it is a system 
of the ‘ sky-flower ’ heretics, and was not « delivered by 
Buddha. 

“When they saw the king after his arrival, they 
entered into conversation and said: ‘We hear that, the 
king has built by the side of the Nalanda convent a 
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of the terms ‘ Mahilyana ’ and ‘ Hlnayiina, ’ according 
to the view of the common people at this time. On this 
point, I-Tsing’s statement will give clear explanation. 
His statement runs thus : — 

“ Those who worship the Bodhisattva and read the 
Mahayana Sutras are called the Mahayanists while those 
who do not perform these are called the Hlnayanists. 
There are two kinds of the so-called Mahayana, first the 
Miidhyamika : second, the Yoga ” ' 

It should he borne in mind that this kind of conception 
among the common people Avere current even in the time 
of Pa-Hien who started on his travels in A.D. 399 and 
returned to China after fifteen years. So he has said : — 
“ Students of the Mahayana present offerings to the 
Prajnaparamita, to Manjusri and to Avalokite.svara. ” ■ 

• Dr. Taknkiisirpi, 1-Tsinjj:, 15, 

" p, Ai'u 





